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The Tahlam Text of Yasna ix. 9-103 , edited with the 
collation of all 1 * * the MSS., also deciphered . — By Rev. 
Lawrence Mills, D.D., Professor in the University of 
Oxford. 

For an account of the MSS. used seethe number of the Journal 
of the R. Asiatic Society for July, 1900, pp. 511-516. I should 
add here that my collation of M., though very carefully made 
in 1891, has been subjected to much abrasion through use, while 
the notes are here added as a merely supernumerary item. ; they 
were not originally intended for citation, and should not be con- 
sidered exhaustive. The attention of searchers is especially 
called to the fact that the Pahl. trlr. occasionally errs radically, 
as well as often, in the matter of form. As may be seen from my 
translation of Y. ix. in S.B.E., xxxi., one especial motive in 
undertaking this laborious and harassing work has been the 
desire to destroy the false impression that the authority of the 
traditional documents is absolute. An exaggerated reliance upon 
them is nearly as dangerous as the neglect of them. As one 
fairly said of my former well meant studies on the Gathas 
(together with a close reproduction of the original in the light of 
the critical school), I endeavour to present also the 4 Werth und 
Unwerth der Tradition’; and it is to the last degree necessary 
that we should neither exaggerate the one nor the other. In the 
interest of statistics I should say that I have omitted to record 


1 With the exception of one which is a replica. See the introductory 

remarks cited above. 
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all the occurrences of final -o ; time, not to say patience, having 
failed me. I should add that I regard this with regret, as this 
seeming so trivial mark would be interesting, if we could prove 
that it represented a letter -b, or what not. So far, I may say 
that I fear it is a mere mechanical division mark, occurring with- 
out any regular law whatever. It is almost a pity that we could 
not entirely neglect it. But it is better to retain it for the pres- 
ent ; some reason may yet be given for it. It is sometimes used 
before a termination like the avagraha. I had intended to cite 
the variations as being those from the reading of our Oxford 
Codex, called D. J. by me in the Gathas first even so far back as 
1881, but later called J2; it seemed to me, however, to be rather 
an ungracious act to avoid placing the edition of our venerable 
first editor in that position. This is also more convenient for 
readers, as the printed edition is more accessible than the photo- 
graphed one; and also reduces the amount of annotation. [This 
collated edition is an attempt to meet the most crying need in 
connection with the subject. I have used the old transliteration 
of the glossaries for practical reasons.] 

The Attributes of Haoma. 

Y. ix. 49. 1 shaplr horn I hudehfik 2 [aigh pavan frarunoih 3 4 
yehabund' 1 yekavlmunih] I rfistb 3 delink 6 [aigh ffl mindavam 7 avb 8 9 
valman 8 yehabunilT T glial" avayado 3 yehabiintanb. 10 

(50) veil 3 -delink 1 , 1 [aigh mindavam i shaplr bara yehabunih] i 
beshazinidar 12 [aigh mindavam I 13 avb“ beslifizlnlh 12 ]. 


1 D.J. ins. va. 

2 D. hudehab, so also Parsi-Pers. MS. hu-dehak (so) ; K. 5 , M. -deliak; 
Ner. sudanam; D.J. delink. 

3 So D.J. 

4 So D.; D.J., etc. dado, so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

£ So D.J.; D., and the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

6 D. om aigh. 

I So D.J., D. mindavam ; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. with traditional 
‘mandum,’ ‘mindavam K . 5 (Sp.) chlz (or ‘chish for chlz ’ (N. B,)). 

8 D.J. has and (or means ‘hu’-, with dehak following instead of 
dehl(?)) ; D. may be and; K . 5 (Sp.) valman yehabunih Pers. avo- trans- 
lating ‘ an u dehl.’ 

9 So D.J., D.(?) and Pers. MS.; K . 5 valman. 

« So D.J., D. 

II So D.(?); D.J. dehak. 

12 So D.J., D.; K . 5 (Sp.) rather full characters. 

18 D. may ins. I or I. 
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(51) kli-kerpd lioxnanili [alghat kerpo .nevak] liu-kamakd 
liornanili 1 [algbato 2 avilyasto 2 I a frariiiid]. 

(5*2) piruzkar I zardd‘-guno 4 I narmtak [algli tak s I lak 
n arm]. 

(53) amatatd" vaslitainund pfilihlmlli avd rub an 7 yehabunili an- 
barlktimi 8 lnlmaiiTli, [aTgli anbar I rub and pavan lak sliaplr sliay- 
a<ld“ kardauo maman garodmamkihili pavan lak yelievxmed 10 ]. 

Appeals. 

(54) barii 11 lak zarino 12 madishno 13 yemalelun 14 , [mindavam I ir> 
am I 10 pavan farahang yemalelun algliam danakili 17 yebevunad 18 ] . 

(55) bara amavandlh va IU bara 1 " piruzkar Hi afam 20 yebevunado. 

(56) bara drfistlli va 21 bara beshazislmlli. 22 


1 So D.J., D.; K. fl (Sp.) may have meant ‘hae.’ 

2 So D. J. 

3 D, J. ins. I. 

4 So M.: D.J, zarino va gvino I (sic), but the sign for va is probably 
an oversight. D. has va zarino. 

5 D.J. seems vad (sic); Pers. MS. trls. £ tak.’ 

« So D.J. 

I So D. 

8 D.J,, D. om. hae, or what it may be. Was it ‘ g as ’? ; better call it a 
repeated 1 thou art.’ So D.J., D.; K. 5 (Sp.) becj. 

9 One would think that the form in D.J. should be deciphered as 
khshayaclo reproducing an original ‘ kh or else it would seem to be 
ashayado (sic) ; otherwise I should say that it must be irrational. 

10 So D J., D.; K. s (Sp.) be<J. 

II So D. J., D., and see below for bara ; K. 5 (Sp.) pavan(?). 

18 D.J., D. exaggerate the signs, or ins. va(?). 

13 D. marks the ‘ d.’ 

14 This mistake evidently arose from the accidental separation of 
yemalelun and £ am ’ for yemalelunam=mruve, see the am after min- 
davam ; it would have been much better before it or both. Ner. was 
also misled ; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. also ; all divide and mistake the first 
sing. pres, for the second sing, impel’., plus am = ‘ to me.’ 

16 D.J., D. have mindavam I am. 

16 D.J. om I ; D. has I. 

» So D.J., D. 

18 D. -neql. 

18 D. ins. va bara; D.J., D. om. va or -o. 

20 D.J. (and perhaps D.) afam ; K. 6 (Sp.) am. 

So D.J., D. 

22 So D. 
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(57) bara fraclakisknik 1 va a bara 2 varislm 3 (?) dakisknlli. 

(58) barii aojo I karvispo taiio barn farzanaklli f karvispo 
pes!d R [komand amat° farjtun I mindayanx I 7 klxavltiiixodo af ask K 
kamfif daiiakili padask 10 ]. 

(59) bara min 5 zak cliigun den gelifino 11 & 12 k iimak o 1 3 -kk ft d a I 
fray: siitilnd ya H be six tai’vinend 16 * 1,1 va drujo 17 vtiuoiid 1 ®. 

(GO) bara min zak ckTgfmb tarvmanx 1H karvispo 19 zak 20 beskT- 
darfuio 31 va" bosk I 93 min slxedaan 94 va 25 anskutfiano 2 " [I 97 bado 27 ]. 


I So K. 5 (Sp.), M. ; D.J., D. seexn fradahanih (or fraclunih) (sic?); I had 
first considered varda.no (dahishnlh) as a later form of a causative(?) 
stem. D.J. lias erasures, but -seems to have decided for varishnih (not 
vardamh) ; there is no escaping the a in var-. 

- D. ins. va, or has irrational marks. 

3 So I decipher, bringing to light the error (as I hold it to be) of the 
Pahla vi translator in seeing a form of var (vr) instead of a form of 
vardh (vrdh); we might even i*ead varishn-, notwithstanding the sign 
which represents a, in varishn, so in default of better ; but the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. transliterates varishn and translates accordingly ; some have 
thought of ‘ vahrishn ’ (so). 

4 D.J., D.(?) ins. I. 

fi D.J. obscured by decay. 

8 So D. ; others mun. 

7 So D. seems X. 

8 Mf.? afash. 

9 So D.J., M. ; D. hamak. 

10 D. defaced. 

II D.J. defaced by decay. 

12 D.J. ius. chlgun, but seems to have cancelled it. 

73 So D. 

14 D. ins. va. 

15 So D. tarvinend(?), D.J. etc. tarvend. 

16 There is, of course, the question whether we ought not to read these 
verbs taiwinenl, and vaneni as first singular conj. imper., in view of 
the origmals (see Ner., who was not misled); but satund seems to call 
for a decipherment which recognizes the error ; otherwise all the forms 
should be reproduced as first personals. 

17 D.J. bleached out. 

18 So K. s (Sp.); D.J., D. tarvend? or tarveni. 

79 So D.J., D. o. 

20 D.J. om. -6 (sic); D. ora zako (some may well desire the statistics 
as to this still curious -6; but patience has sometimes failed me). 

97 So D.J., D. -o. 

22 D. ins. va. 28 So D. ins. I. 

24 D.J., D. seem redundant. . 25 D.J,, M. ins. va. 

28 So D.J., K. 6 (Sp.) marduman. 27 So D.J. only. 
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(61) yatiikaiio ya parlkfm 1 va 2 sfistfirfm 1 ya kikan 1 (kayakiin, 
no better) va karpan 1 Homaml kik (? kayak) ya 3 karpo 1 [zak 
mini pa van mindavam I' 1 yazaclfmo kur 8 va kor 1 ]. 

(6*2) marieli ! do-zang va 2 aharmokocb ! db-zang va 1 gurgioli 
I cbaliav-zang. 

(63) henbch* I farakliu-ruilk" [algbshano 7 maradb kabed alt 
mfm aetuuo yemalelfmed ae IU bomand fmlksbanb farakliuo 11 ] 
mim 12 pavan 12 frlftarili patend. 

Prayer for Boons. 

(64) denman mfm lak fratum yan bom I 13 zaidem 13 (or ‘ zaid- 
yam 5 1 ■*(?)) I durabsb zak lpfiblfim alivano I abariibanb I rusbanb 
l liamai 18 -livfmb. 

(65) denman min lak dadlgar yan 18 bom I 17 zaidem (or ‘-yarn?’) 
I 1M durfinsb dtlrustb 1 " vfibisbnib I tano. 

(66) denman min lak 10 sadlgar yan 211 bum I 21 zaidem (or 
‘-yam ?’) I 22 duraosb der zivisbnlb I 23 jano. 24 


1 So D. 2 So D. J. 

a So D.J., D. ins. va. 4 D.J., D. ins. L 

6 So D.J., D. and parsi pers, MS.; others reverse the order, but see Ner. 

8 So D.J. 1 D. has four strokes. 

8 See the Zend text; D.J., D. have a superfluous stroke. D.J. may 
well be haenooch (sic, see the Zend). 

9 So D.J.; D. seems f arakhu6-anik(?) : K. r > (Sp.) farakhulnik ? (sic), M. 
I think has Sp. +-anlk. 

10 D.J., om.ae. so D.J.; M. has it in a different form. 

So D. J., D. anfkshan; K. 6 (Sp.) peshanlk. D.J. has the preceding 
homand in the margin, but added by the original copyist with the same 
ink. 

12 D.J. worm-eaten. Notice the freedom of error of patend, also fol- 
lowed by Ner. though using a different form ; see the Zend. 

13 D.J. ins. I. and has zaidem (or -yam) blotted out purposely (?). 

14 So I chink we should decipher in view of the original and the cor- 
responding word in the inscriptions ; but tine Parsi-Pers. the proper 
translation as * khaham.’ 

15 So D.J., M.; D. hamak; K. 5 (Sp.) hama(?). 

16 So D.J,, D., M. n D.J., M. ins. i. 

18 D. joins i to the preceding word, possibly meaning to express a 
conditional. 

19 D.J. worm-eaten (final -6, so D.). 50 So D.J., D. 

21 D.S. ins, I. 22 D. again joins to the preceding word. 

23 D. varies ziv- with (?) za(y)-?; D. om. I. 

24 D.J. marks, however, as if it were gano. 
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(67) denman min lak tasum yfm 1 hum zaidem (or ‘-yarn?’) f 
dfiraosh ekigimo min klivastar va 3 am ay and va 8 padikhvb fraz/ 1 
satunfmf’ payan damlk madam besli turvinfuil" ya driiju vfuienf 
(or read vananl, wee below). 

(68) denman min lak panjnm yfm 6 bom I H zaidem (or ‘-yam 1 ) 
i" duraosb 1 " elilgun piruzkar vanldar pavan kuwhislmd frazil wfitfi- 
nfun 11 pavan damlk madam 18 bosh tiiryinfuix 13 va dial jo vfuieiiT, H 

(69) denman min lak shashiim yfm born zaidem (or ‘-yam’) I 13 
dilraosli algh leviud min dilz 1B ya levlnd min gadak” va lovinu 
min gurg kliadItiinfim 1H [niFulislin 18 elifirakd]. 8 ' 1 

1 So D.J., M. 

2 D. again joins. Ner. is better liere, apparently referring the word 
to Indian isira, etc. 

3 D.J., D. ins. va. 4 So D.J,, D. 

6 So D.J. (corrected from -tmd at first hand); but it marks ‘ d 5 instead 
of ‘ I;’ this, however, is almost universal with D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. ; 
not so Ner., though, as often, he has sing, for plur. 

6 D.J., D. again mark ‘-end; not so Ner.’s original, or if marked ‘d’ 
instead of i in -an!, then it by no means misled him. 

7 D. J., M., D. mark -and ; not so Ner. • 8 D.J. ins. L 

8 D. again curiously joins to the preceding word ; does he really mean 
zaidem-! (or -yam-!); this must be considered. 

10 D.J. has curiously diraosha for duraosha ; and in one Zend MSS. K. 4 
the sign for long u and that for long i are indistinguishable ; in fact it 
is very frequently thus in D.J.? 

11 So D.J.; M. D. seems satund; and D.J. marks ‘d’; not so Ner.’s 
reading. 

12 D.J., D. om !. 

13 But D.J., D.. as all other MSS., mar the word with a mark over ‘ !,’ 
indicating the false final * d Ner. was not deceived by these mistaken 
signs (or were they added since his day ?). 

14 D. vanend ; all MSS. again falsely mark a final ‘ d but see the 
original ; Ner. does not, however, err. 

15 D. joins (?) again to the preceding word, 

36 So D. diiz: others zoba; Parsi-Pers. translating duzd of course. 

17 So D. ; see the original also Ner.’s ‘ nrgamsebhyah ’ and the text of 
the Parsi-Pers. MS. ‘gadah.’ 

18 So D. J., M.?; K. 5 (Sp.) khadlttmem. 

19 So D. and also the Parsi-Pers. MS. translating ‘ hunar ;’ others (?) 
‘manishn (?),’ which seems senseless. At Y. x. 60 the form seems 
‘madlshno.’ I think the mistake ‘manishn’ arose from some Persian 
text with imperfect diacritical signs, or simply from writing too long a 
stroke the letter ‘ d ’ in ‘ mad-.’ Ner. omits the word here ; but sete him 
on Y. x. 60 with vidvam as usual (twice): so the Parsi-Pers. MS. there, 
translating ‘hunar’ and reading ‘maishn’j, and not ‘manishn’ (?sic). 

29 So D.J., D. 
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(70) al algk levlno kbaditunado 1 levlno min lanman min liar- 
vispogfui® levlno khaditunam 1 [li va havislitano i li]. 

The Gifts of Haoma. 

(71) hum valmanasliun mfin arvand 8 liomand 4 aslmnb 6 zak 1 
farhakhtd" va 7 tvfiklislifik vabdfmyen [susyfi 8 afslifuio" zavar 10 va 11 
aojo khtdkiinedo 13 [aratoshtnrand]. 

(72) horn I 13 azfitfuio ich 14 barft yebabuucd 13 zak I 15 riiskaniV 7 
benman 18 va 10 zak I aharubd farzand. 2 " 

(73) horn valmanshfiii mhn katik 21 pavan nask 23 frfizo" fimtikli- 
tislnuh yetibiind [pavan aerpatistfmo 84 kardauo] ashfuio 34 afzunl- 
kih va 28 farzfmakili kbelkuiiedd.] 25 


1 So D. J. 

2 D. J, harvispo. D. J. lias the first min written over as doubtful ; 
the correction itself seems later written over. 

3 Ner. has gastrimantah and agvan kshatriyanam. 

4 D. ‘ homond.’ 6 So D.J., and it has a cancelled ‘ pavan.’ 

6 So D. and the indication of the Parsi-Pers. MS. which is, however, 
strictly in itself considered, erroneous with frahtan. K. 6 (Sp.), etc. 
have a marring stroke. 

I So D.J. ins. va. 8 So D. J., K. & (Sp.); D. and the Parsi-Pers. MS. aspo. 

9 So D.J. 10 So D. and Parsi-Pers. zavar; D.J.. Sp. zavar. 

II Parsi-Pers., D.J., M.? ins. va, or -o. 

12 So D.J.; Ner. om. here ; but ins. ‘varshati’ below. 13 D. ins. i. 

14 D. seems azerkhuntanich ; so Mf.? the Parsi-Pers., hut the latter 
translates as negative a-zayandagan (so ?); D.J. etc. azadano. 

15 D.J. ins. va. 

16 D.J. has va zak arodishno, or arushano(?); but I should think this 
4 a 1 was a clerical mistake for the usual i, and made through haste ; 
but see K. fi (Sp.) with which M. probably agrees, as in my careful colla- 
tion of 1891, I marked no variation ; om i. 

11 So D. ruslian (see Ner.) ; others arodishn (sic). 

18 Or barman. 19 D.J., D. va. 

20 M.? differs from Spiegel having ‘fardand’ (but intending to report 
the same meaning). 

21 D.J. has k-t-k-ik with the second ‘k,’ or -?, struck oufi?); not so the 
Parsi-Pers. Ner. translates girhasthah reading ‘ kadakik ’ or • kadak,’ 
as I suppose ; the Parsi-Pers. does not translate ; see my S.B.E. xxxi. at 
the place. ‘Katik as the katayo at the Pahlavi stage certainly favours 
a Zend form in the sense ‘ house-abiding,’ ‘ sitting at home;’ and I would 
now regard my former rendering as the alternative. 

22 So D.J. ; M.(?) differs from Spiegel ; see Ner.’s ‘ naska-.’ 

28 So D.J., though the o stands apart ; it cannot well be ‘ va.’ 

24 So D.J. » So D.J. 
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(74) horn valmanslifin mfin kanlko 1 lidmand va yetibiind dor* 
agrlpt 3 [aTgli la saritimd yekavrniimd] aslifin zak I' 1 asbkilrak 6 zak 
I 4 ratio 8 klielkfmed 7 [aigh sliiluo” slixil bara pudaklned afsliano 
tlzd" zei'kkfmOdu 0 va 10 zak i 11 lmkhirado 13 [liomaud axnat avo 18 
gabra bara pedfiklnid pavan jlnfik den kar yekavlinimid]. 

A Punishment. 

(75) horn valmansban rai'm keresalk 1 ' 1 read kerosa(n)Ik) 
(omitted nasalization ; see keresanim) . 


1 So. D.J., M. 

2 D.J., D. om i. 

3 D. J. curiously mistakes for aerpat which has the same characters, 
and it adds ‘ istano not so the Parsi-Pers. MS., nor Ner. 

4 D. om i. 

B So D.J., D. 

B So D. 

7 So D. J. 

8 So M. 

9 So D. D.J. is blurred purposely ; Ner. strangely enough renders 
yacayitaram ; did he have a blurred MS., and was it D.J.? see his yaca- 
yami at 65, etc.=zaidem (so). 

10 D.J., D. ins. va. 

11 D.J.. D. ins. I. 

12 So D.J., D. ; D.J. ins. here division mark of the subsection (sic). 

13 So D.Ji avo (to the verb f avo peqla-’?) or anS=vaIman; D. om.; 
some might prefer pedaklned , . . yekavimuned. 

14 1 do not well see how we can avoid using the vowel and consonan- 
tal signs of the original in a case like this ; at least it is convenient so 
to use them ; cp. keresaspo. The Parsi-Pers. MS. has k-r-s-a-k-I trans- 
lating k-r-s-a-I ; so also D. k-r-i-s-a-k-x-k ; D.J. seems keresailnko (sic?) 
or k-r-s-a-sh-i-ko, possibly k-r-sa-a-iko, the a being doubled by mistake. 
-Read M. keresalk, it has characters for k-r-s-a-I-k, so K. 5 (Sp.) with 
slightly lengthened ‘ h see the original. The translators at first evi- 
dently attempted to transliterate ; and their failure may well be due to 
the omission of a nasal sign in the original word. This nasal, let it be 
remembered, would be well represented in the Pahlavi merely by a 
perpendicular stroke. Or else, as so often, the sign of the nasalization 
has been lost. £ Keresa(n)I would represent the original word, while 
the ! k’ (or ‘Ik’) is the frequent terminal letter generally possessing 
adjective, or merely nominal force, and intended only to carry on the i 
of the im. Ner. reports the deeply interesting impression which pre- 
vailed among the Pai'si-experts of his day that keresa(n)Ik and its var- 
iants referred to the ‘ ecclesia that is to say, to the ‘ Christians see 
his targakadlnih. cp. tarsa=‘ Christian D.J. ins. va or -5. 
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liomand 1 ash tin 6 1 barfr min kliiidaylli uislifmedo 8 mun rostd 
(or c rodldo ’) liomand 1 pavan khfidfiyih-kamakili' 1 [aigli pavan 
klifidayih lfita yatund yekavlmund]. 

(76) aigli 5 mtiii guy Olid algh la lanman nil akkar asravanako 8 
pavan avar-hoshmurishnik pavan kamako den inata siitund 
[lanman aetuno vakdtinfml 7 min kardo I lanman yelievnnedo 8 
amat 8 la satfind 8 ]. 

(77) zak I liarvisp-gun 10 gurdih vfuiedo hani liarvisp-gunu 11 
gurdih makhitunedd 12 [pesh 12 pas 12 ]. 


Hail to Haoma. 

(78) lievako 13 lak [aigli tan o I lak nevak 11 madci 18 yekavi- 
mfmed] mnn pavan zak I nafsman 15 aojo-kamak 18 & 17 khudal 
honianlli 18 liom. 


1 D. homond as often. D.J. has ashano, or ins. va. 

2 D. has curiously ‘ gabra ’ for £ bara so the pers. MS. also, translat- 
ing 1 mard;' Ner. has nothing analogous. 

3 Parsi-Pers. transliterates nishmed and translates nishend. (bara) 
min . . . nishanedo may mean * restrain from,’ ‘ cause to abate.’ 

4 So K. 5 (Sp.); D.J., D. pavan khudal (not impossible); see Ner. 

B So D. ins. algh here. 

6 D, J. seems £ asravanak, or asruok ; why not read so far as possible 
in analogy with the Zend ? 

7 So I would read D. ; others vabdunam-i ; but D. as it stands is of 
course ‘vabdunand;’ see the variant vabdunam-i, K. 5 (Sp.). Ner. does 
not render. 3VX.? has vabdunem ; Mf.? vabdunfind-i ? (so it seems); Pers. 
MS. translates £ kunand.’ Why not vakhdimancl ? 

8 So D.J.; K. 6 (Sp.) bed. 

9 D.J. ins. ; so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. ; K. B (Sp.) has amat . . . -find (so, 
in fragments); but M. has no space. 

10 So D.J.; M. seems -gun, but not -gun; D.J. om foregoing i. 

11 D. ins. va or -5 ; the £ n’ of D.J. is somewhat separated from the u ; 
which fact bears upon the further question whether he means £ va’ 
in certain places or ‘6.’ 

12 So D.J.. D. pesh pas ; K. 6 (Sp.) levino akhar. 

18 So D.J. 

14 D.J., so D. om. i. 

16 D.J. om kamak here ; see the Zend text. 

16 N.B. aojo-kamak not in M. but in K 6 . (Sp.); [and yet M. is reported 
as a copy of K, s , the Pahl. trl. not having been examined. It is a modi- 
fied copy (sic)]. 

17 D.J. ins. va or -o. 

18 D. homonih ; D.J. homanih (so). 




10 X. Mills, [1902. 

[aigliat a <3 jo pavan zak kar 1 zakato 8 avfiyadd 3 * 4 at tub a no 5 
dfislitandj. 

(79) nevak lak mun den khavltunik 1 ' kabed gobialmo I rasto [I 
fraruud mamau’ alto rfisto la (sic ? ; read rub) f ranmo" (ka na 
yaea arsbukhdlia 1 "]. 

(80) nevak lak nitin lii n fraz 1 - rain” liampfirsaklh 13 zak I are- 
sliuklitd 1 ' 1 g(3bislmd va 1 ® hamjmrsak-had 16 [algb niindavam la 
yemalelunal 18 1 afdiarmazd den liampursaklli la 17 giiftd], 

(81) fraz lak zak I 1 * afdiarmazd bfirdo paravand aIviy:lo(n)g- 
liand lu (not ‘ alviyaggislmd ’ (so?)) 10 star pesldd T ininavadan 3 ” 


1 D. J. irreg. character for ‘a 5 one stroke too much ; it may be acci- 
dental. 

2 So D.J. 

3 D.J. may mean (?) zito; this zlto (?) would be written much like 
zakat as sometimes written. 

4 D. ins. va or -o. 5 D. tuban ; D.J., D. om. Sp.’s i. 

6 D.J. danak, om. a§ or -ih, K. 5 (Sp. )> khavltunih ; D. seems khavi- 
tun with a separated ‘-ih.’ 1 D.J., D. manan ; K. 5 (Sp.) mun. 

8 Ner.’s yena saves the sentence from the senseless la; so the MSS. 
should be read rai, or otherwise relieved and discounted (the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. also has ‘ la ’ = ‘ nah.’). D. may insert ! before la. 

9 M. -ok ; others fraruno. 

10 D.J. areshukhdha ; Zend characters within the brackets. 

11 D.J. om. min here, ins. after fraz. 

12 1 think fraz was erroneously motived by ‘pairi yet Ner. seems to 
have understood fraz min as equalling rte. 

13 D.J., D., M. (N.B.) have ham(pursakih), and so the Pers. MS. trans- 
lates at least. Spiegel alone has pui-sakih ; but see Ner. ; this trifle 
shows that M. is not a rigidly exact transcript of K. 6 according to 
Spiegel. D. J.’s ih is not clear, but over- written ; looks like -ih. 

14 But for the original Zend text X should emend to arsli-; the word 
seems to be a hybrid ; D.J. adds gas. or -xha. 

15 iha as pl.(?) and as adverbial seem each to be suspicious. On the 
other hand, to see a fully conscious 2d sg. pursiyaih (so, or yae ?) is 
doubtful as immediately following the hamptirsaklh. The most pru- 
dent view is to see a Pazand hae. ‘ Thou wouldest be of a truthful 
speech and questioning D.J. om. the va before it. 

10 So M., or -Ih ; others -ih. 57 D. erroneously rai. 18 D. om. I. 

19 So D. ins. (?); evidently an attempt at a transliteration ; the ‘o’ of 
alviyao- is in Persian form somewhat similar to Persian 5, or u, other- 
wise read -yakganolh (sic). Ner. reads the same text, attempting only 
a transliteration alvianghanatam (S. reading aivi-), though he trans- 
lates alviyasto in 82 as avestitah ; the reading is needed ; see the Zend 
text. The Parsi-Pers. translates (?), or imitates evanglian ; while at 
82 it refrains from the translation of the related word. 

29 So D.J. 
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takhskldo 1 shaprr deno i ma(zda)yastano 3 [afasli arviy Ti (ng)han- 
6 Hi (sic)* liana algli chlgiinb kiistlk levatman gabra kliadu-kar- 
dakd 6 dendicli I levatman liom aetiino 0 kliadu-karclak afasli klia- 
du-kardakdili 5 alto 7 liana 8 algh vad hum lfi viislitamiinedd" pavan 
do no astfibaud la yelievunedb liom 10 vashtamimdd kar dell 
(fi)yazislin 11 ]. 

(82) pavan zak lifmianylli 19 aiviyasto 13 pavan bfilistd madam 
I H girii.no [aimat tamman rOsto 10 yekavlmfmili afatd 1 " denman 
kliadu-kardaklli aetfrao 17 vad avd zak I dirfiz madam satfinislmlli 
[vad tand I pasfnd yekavhmuilli] pavan lnansar 18 [alghat dim yaz- 
islmd 1 * kfir glial farm ay end""]. 


I Others might prefer ‘tashido ’ or ‘ tuklisldo D.J. has a superfluous 
sign which is, I think, accidental. 

s Bo D.J., D.; others veh. 

3 So D.J. seems. I have little doubt but thatma (sic) is for ‘mazd,’ 
as the same ‘ ma ! is in auharma(zd). 

4 So D.; the Parsi-Pers. MS. transliterates biyakgani (so here), mean- 
ing and explaining evanghan (thus approximately), while just above it 
seems to have aebiyakgan translated again by evanghan. D.J. has 
superfluous signs for the first ‘!. J ‘ aiyv-’ (?). 

6 So D. D.J. has a superfluous and accidental mark between ‘ k’ and 
‘ ar ’ in kardak. 

0 D. ins. aetuno ; or is it a later interpolation ? 

7 D. ins. alto. 

8 D. liana ; others ae. 

9 D., Mf. om. mu in the middle of the word. 

30 D.J. has a word struck out (not Spiegel’s form); ins. vashtanumdo ; 
D. has an abortive word as above for vashtamundo, or it may mean 
horn shedunto kar den ayazishn ; but there are no signs of shedunto or 
yatiuiclo in Ner.: D.J. horn vaslitamund, kar den yazishn. 

II D. seems ayazishno, D.J. yazishno ; but space seems left. 

39 D. homonih ; M. may be homanyih; so D.J. 

33 alviyaksto (sic), again, or is the ‘ k ’ Persian o (similar sign), see 
on 81 ? Strange to say, D.J. has the same thing, and the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. as well. Is it the suffix -k which, like the -5, has found its way 
into the interior of the word as a sign of the division of syllables?; cp. 
the avagraha. As -k appears in vohu -k even at the end of a word, it 
may here appear at the end of a syllable? or again, can it point to a 
suspected form of yuj, ‘ to yoke on ?’ or is it the sign merely of an echo 
of the ‘ ng ’ in 81 ? 

- 34 D. ins. I. 36 Or rsdido (?) 38 So D.J. afato. , 

37 D.J., D. have aetun ; so Parsi-Pers. MS.; Sp. ait. 

18 Or manthar (?) 19 Mf. again ayazishn. 

20 So D.J. ; M. seems farayend (?), i. e. om. e m,’ (?) accidental ; Ner. 
gives no sign of this ; and the Pai’si-Pers. has farmayend (so). 




12 


I. Mills, 


[1902. 


(83) bom mfm manpat 1 bomanib 3 miin vispat 3 hdmanili vfi 4 
mun zaudpatd 6 liomanili va daliyupat" homanib 3 [aigliat mlna- 
vaclilia bamak 7 patlli] va 6 afziiniklli va fikaspato" liomanili" 
[algliatd 10 bar! tuband 11 yeliabuntand 1 "]. 

Deprecations. 

(8-1) amavandlli I ,a lak va 11 plruzkarik avd dennian ! 18 li tand 
I 10 madam pavan afiind 17 va 17 padiklivibidi I 16 pimlbazisbulli 18 
[klvvastak ! 19 mini nevakili i au kabed azasb], 

(85) bar! min zak I lanman 31 bcsbldaraiid besli va" bar! mln- 
isbnd 28 baraich yedriinaiid 24 1 35 girfui 38 man 39 [kbudaylli]. 


1 So. D.J., D.; K. 5 (Sp.) manpatan, so also the Parsi-Pers. here, 

2 D. homonih. 

3 So D. J. ; K. 6 (Sp.) -patano ; M. might be vishpatan (so). 

4 D.J. ins. va. 

6 So D.J. zandpat but mechanically divided ' zand pat’ (sic.); others 
zandpatan ; not so Ner.’s orig. 

6 D. might be dahyupat (?) ; M. dahyupatan (sic). 

7 So D., M.; D.J. hamai (but I much question whether the stroke for 
‘ I’ in hamai may not, as a similar one elsewhere, represent a ‘k’); Sp. 
hama(?). 

8 D.J. ins. va. 

9 D.J., D. abas-pato homanih; others -pato hae or hafh (sic?) (?); (or 
is it possibly ? akas-pato-iba, K. 8 (Sp.) ? Ner, does not corroborate the 
plurals, nor does the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

10 So D.J. 

11 D.J. has curiously two dots over and a little before the character 
for ‘ t ’ in tuband. 

1S D. yehabund ; others yehabuntano. 13 D.J. ins. L 

14 D.J. ins. va. 18 D.J. om. i. 16 D.J. ins. i. 11 So D.J., D, 

18 So D.J. alone (?); the translation of the Pers. does not show -ill. 

19 D.J. ins. i. 20 D.J., D. ins. i. 

21 D.J. om the zak L This lanman corrects D.J.’s noid (sic), and 
notice well that the ancient copyist has just written Zend noid with the 
last stroke of his pen ; yet here is the correcting ‘ lanman.’ D.J. meant 
no (=from us) + id (?). 

22 M. (?) ins. va. 

23 So D.J. minishno bara ich, and D.J. om. I. after Sp.’s minishnd ich. 

24 So D.J.; K. 5 (Sp.) dedrunyen. 

23 Mf. seems to insert (?) a needed i ; it may, however, belong below ; 
but we should not hesitate to supply one in such a case. 

26 D., M. giran ; K. 6 (Sp.) garen-. Have we here a transliteration, or 
have we here a translation, as Ner. will have it? Perhaps ‘ Bear away 
the thought which is the abode of severe affliction (the Kingdom).’ 
This should imply an interesting blunder arising undoubtedly from the 
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(86) mun don clenman miliano (or ‘mfino’) mini den denman 
vis va 1 mun den denman zand va 2 mun den denman math klnlk 
lidmanad 3 ansliuta 4 I vinaskar. 

(87) vaklidfmih zak° i valman 0 ragelman 0 zavar. 7 

(88) Lara zak f and” liusli vardlno. 10 

(89) 11 tebriinak 18 (or ‘ tebrund ’) zak I yalman mlnislmd vab- 
dtind 18 [akiirasli Lara vabdiuiand]. 


usual mechanical cause. An approximate transliteration of the Zend 
garemautem would be gara(n)man, so about. The nasalization (n) 
arises from the division ; perhaps it is the usual k o’ and not ‘n’ (same 
character) ; for the termination of the word had evidently become sepa- 
rated from its base, occasioning the separate translation which Ner. 
gives with vasaya, tarn, see man. The Parsi-Pers. MS., however, merely 
repeats garanman (so) in its translation line. Perhaps both the Pahl. 
trlr. and Ner. felt the figurative force of ‘garm,’ though they mistook 
the termination. The thorough discussion of such errors on the part of 
one or more of the translators at one place casts light upon their cor- 
rectness in another ; and also warns us against that indiscriminate 
dependence upon the translators which has been so fatal in some cases. 

1 D. (?) ins. va. 5 D. J. ins. va. 3 M£. homonad. 

4 So K . 6 (Sp.), and others ; D.J. anshutaano:, but see the Zend, Ner.’s 
reading and the Parsi-Pers. trl. adamx. 

5 So D.J., D. (D. marking 'd’) ; K . 6 (? Sp.) seems difficult ; Ner. is plain 
with grhana ; but the Parsi mistakes with ‘ kuni,’ so for vabdunih, 
transliterating vaduni. 

6 D. om. zak I ; D. J. has zak cancelled ; D. ins. I after valman. D. J. 
has a zak written over ragelman, the ink looks darker, but the hand- 
writing is the same. 

I D.; so the Pers. MS. translates at least zavar ; others zavar (so). 

8 D. J. om. I. 

8 So D.J. bara zak ano (avo?) hush vardlned in margin, but original ; 
K . 5 (Sp.) valman. 

10 So D.J., D. ; K . 8 (? Sp.) difficult Parsi-Pers. MS. vardin translated 
gardin ; Ner. parivartaya ‘turn around not more correct, but inter- 
esting. The translators hit upon vart (vrt) rather than var (vr) in con- 
sequence of the ‘dll’ in verenuidhi (sic). 

II D.J. or M. om. va, or first stroke. 

12 M. ? reads tebrun ; so the Parsi-Pers. has long u, but curiously a 
tablun (sic, hardly ‘ atlabiin ’ (so) as it seems), possibly the ‘u’ of 
tebrunak (so) should be left short in view of the termination. D.J. 
by a slip of the pen has t-b-n-(u?)-r-k for t-b-r-n-(?)-k ; he can hardly 
mean tabr-lak ‘ destroy thou.’ There is no reason why Spiegel’s repro- 
duction of K , 6 * tabrak ’ (so) should not be possible ; yet as we have 
the verb-form ‘ tebrunastano,’ 1 tebrun,’ is natural, ‘-ah’ being as usual 
the adj. (-noun) termination often loosely applied. 

18 So Mf. seems. 


14 


L, Mills, 


[ 1902 . 


(90) al pa van kola II (do) zbar fraz paltikd 1 homanadb 3 al 
pavan kola II (do) gavao madam tiibiimk 8 homanadb 2 [algasli 
pa van yadtnan vinas kardand al tubfui yelievfmad]. 4 

(91) al damik kbadltiinad® pavan kola II (do) ash 0 al gdspend 
kliadltunad pavan kola II (do) asliasb . 7 

(92) mfmdkmlk hoinfiniid" avd zak I lamnan mlnishnb [algli 
vad man d 11 mindavam I 1 " frarund mlmdand” al tnband yehevii- 
niidb 12 mun klnik hbmanad 18 ] avd zak I 1 ' 1 lamnan korpd, [algli 
levatman kerpd 16 1 1B lanman kind yakhsenunud.] 17 

Anathemas. 

(93) bara azd is I zardd I 10 salimgfm 20 ! sl visli bartl ayaftd [mun 
ash visli avd tand bara ayaftd 23 yekavlmiinedd 23 ]. 


1 D. ins. -o, or va. 

2 D.J. adds -o; D. reads yehevimed (?), or -nacl (.?); D.J. has a can- 
celled pav-. 

3 D, tuban (?). 

4 yehevuned (?) or -nad. (?). 

5 1), kliadlfcuned (?) 

6 B.J., D. om. va. 

7 So D.J. ; others ash. 

8 D. homand (?) ; D.J. homanad. 

9 So D.J. mano ; D. man. 

10 D.J,, D. ins. i. 

11 So D.J., D. 

12 So D.J., D. homancj (?); and D.J,, D. ins. va, or -o. 

18 D. -ned- 

14 D.J. ins. I. 

15 So D..; D.J. has kerpih with the -ih apart; so three words before 
possibly, though the sign is confused, looking more like an -o or a care- 
less i. 

18 So D. 

17 D. -ned(?). 

18 So D.J., D. 

19 D.J. om. i. 

20 So D.J. and Pers. MS.; K. 8 (Sp.) etc. D.J. has the usual sign for *k’ 
which may, however, well render ‘g;’ the Parsi-Pers. MS. seems sahm- 
gim, hardly ‘ simakgun so D. distinctly simakgun. 

21 M. seems to introduce a £ k’ or ‘g’, though the character is more 
probably meant for the V of ‘vish;’ but if so it is in the Persian form 
and also misplaced; otherwise I cannot explain it, as V would be 
expressed twice. The Parsi-Pers. is not very clear, but shows signs of 
long i; its translation is, however, plain as zahir (so for zahar?). 

22 So Mf. 

23 So D.J. 
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(94) amat kerpu 1 yezrunand 2 avo valxnan I 2 akariiko I horn I 
zaxTno va' 1 ask 6 pedfikmik" zanishno [aigask ckarako" karti yemale- 
luno]. 

(95) kara gadako 7 I 7 javido varzldar [mfin javiclar varzedo 4 
algk 8 zak 1° gkal 11 avayado 10 varzldano] I n khrxlkd -kavikun d 1 2 
[algk, rush 13 yakdfmyen 14 ] fizardiir kara 15 yemalelun. 


1 So DJ. 

2 So D. J., Mf.; others -nacj ; so D.J. I should say that the word was 
a variant for yezderfxnarld. ‘ may they drag.’ Unless a meaning closely 
allied to Ner.’s vinagayati is given to this word, it is, of course, an error 
which mars the section. The ‘ dragging of the corpse ’ may be the 
idea ; cp. Vendidad. 

8 So D. 4 So D.J., D. 5 Obliterated in D.J. 

6 M. may be pedok- ? or ‘ peclo-;’ not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

1 D.J. om. I ; not so M. 

8 aigh=‘ than,’ or ‘more than,’ or different from.’ Here we have 
another exceedingly important case to prove how the last Pahlayi 
copyists unconsciously preserved Zend texts different from those which 
they had just mechanically transcribed in the MSS. which contain both 
Zend and Pahlavi. The last copyist here wrote a viveredvato, either 
by oversight, originating the blunder (see some other MSS.), or follow- 
ing some predecessor ; but his Pahlavi translation text (also mechani- 
cally copied) restores the correct reading with -varz- to viverez-; the 
translation being impossible for vivered-; we might even correct to 
vlverezvato, (so ?) on the strength of this varzldar. I do not think that 
the ‘d’ is organic. 

9 So D. 10 So D.J.; M. ins. va or -o. 11 D.J. om. I. 

12 Corrected, D. and the Parsi-Pers. khurk (for khruk)-bavihuno. D, 
divides khurk(5); but that is immaterial. The text is partially trans- 
literated, and the sibilant treated as a form of ish, so with sevisto ; (see 
note on Y. ix. 30, July number of the Journal of the R. Asiatic Soc., 
1900;) ‘khruk’ (so) would be quite legitimate as expressing the root of 
khrvishyato, we might even read khruvak, so, in fact, better. 

The ‘k’ is again the frequent loosely applied letter. D. and the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. show the closest attempt, and as such give us the important 
reading bav!hun=‘ish,’ i. e. kkur-(-k)-bav!hun. Although the latter 
word is mistaken, it gives us the fair rendering, ‘ desiring blood,’ or 
‘prone to cruelty.’ D.J.’s text is difficult of explanation in view of 
‘-ish ’ in the Zend text and bavlhun in D. The nearest seems basim : 
khruk-basxm ‘having pleasure in cruelty,’ but the letters represent 
‘ basins’; it must be a mere blunder for bavihun (we are reminded of 
bisraya ?) 

13 D. exaggerates the sign for ‘e’ till it looks like that for ‘k’ or ‘g,’ or 
Pei-sian ‘u,’ ‘v.’ 

14 D.J. ins. va or -o (so). 

15 D. ins. bara ; D.J. ins, va. 
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L. Mills . 


[ 1902 . 


(96) miin kerpo yeznlnad. avo valman aharfibo hum I 1 zarlno 8 
ash pedfiklnili zanislmb [algash clifirak barfi 3 yemalelfm]. 

(97) hara an shut a I 1 darvand i 4 sastar 6 mfm madam andahislmd 
(andashno (?), read andazislmd for andazislmd 0 ) dad 7 vekavi- 
muned 8 [mini alshand padash andahislm (sic?) andashn (?)" read 
andazishn 0 (or ‘andazed’ (?)“ or both) andazislm andazed], 

(98) amat kerpd yeznlnad avo valman I’" aharfibo" hdm" hum 
T aharfibo hdm I 1 " zannd vfisli 111 pedfiklnili 14 zanlh [aTghash 
charak harfi yemalelund"']. 

(99) ban! aharmdkd 18 * 17 T anaharfibd I ah van merenchhiIdar ,K 
aerpatd 10 va dastdbar mfm mmishnd va*" gdbishnd yehabunedd* 1 


1 Mf.? om. I (so). 2 D. J. ins. va. 

3 D.J., I). and Pers. MS. ins. bara. 4 D. ins. i. 

5 D.J., D. and Pers. MSS. om. avQ, or the -an6 of a false pi ; D.J. (or 
M.) seems sastar I (?); D.J. has i before sastar. 

0 These signs must be meant for an ‘ andazishn ’ to correspond to the 
‘ andiizishn ’ of ‘ andakhtano.’ It seems hardly fair to read the signs 
andashan (sic) as they stand, though the meaning ‘a casting’ seems 
certain ; cp. also new Persian andabhtan and andaza=‘ throwing.’ Or 
is the ’a’ of andashan (sic) as in the case of ‘ auharma(zd) and of the 
sign in ‘ yazadan,’ here also=‘ az’ in auharmazd ‘ az ’ + ‘d ’? ; giving us 
■ andazishn ’ for andazishn ? The Parsi-Pers. has andashn (for andah- 
ishn : see below). The Parsi-Pers. has (see below W) ‘ andahishn anda- 
lieql (sic) ’ (so Mf.?) with no translation ; D. marks the ‘d.’ 

One might think of an aosliishn as a solution for the word, but the 
first occurrence must mean, ‘ hurling,’ and be related to the Pers. 

‘ %ndakhtan.’ 

1 So D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. 'dad others yehabfmcl.. 

8 No vacant space in M.; D.J. has -6. 

9 D. andashn (?), or ' andahishno’, sic for andazishn (andazishn). 
D.J. has the characters andahed (sic) ; but means, I think, andazed for 
andazed. 

10 D. ins. I ; D.J. decayed. 11 D.J., M. ins. an additional horn here. 

12 D. ins. horn i here ; the Parsi-Pers. om.; D.J. is decayed here. 

13 D.J., D. and Parsi-Pers. ins. va : va-ash, written vash in D.J. 

1,1 So M. (N.B.); D.J. and others zanishnO ; so Spiegel (not as M.). 

16 D. has -lun6, which, however, needs notice only for the statistician, 
or special questioner as to the curious character which is reproduced 
as -5. 

16 So D.J., D. -ko. 

17 D.J., D. ins. I, and M. seems irregular, differing again from Spiegel; 
seems an 8 i aharfibo. 

18 D.J., D. have no vacant space here ; nor has M. 

19 So D.J., D. 20 D.J., D. ins. va ; not so the Pers. MS. 

21 D. om. -8 (sic), but D.J. ins. va. 
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va lfi pavau kunisknd barfi ayaffit 1 [algliasli kardako 3 la yelibvil- 
nedo 3 mined va' 1 yemalelimedo 5 aigh vabdunam 6 va 7 la vab- 
d uiiy en]. 

(100) mtln ker.pd yezriinfid avo valman T aharfibo* lium 8a zar- 
ind vfisli" pedfikmih zanlli 10 [algliasli 11 ebfirakd barfi yemalelfm 13 ]. 

(101) barfi jell I 13 I 14 yfitiikb 18 va 18 mudakd’Mcardfir. 17 

[aigh mindavam 1 * tapfili] vabdunyeii madam paufibih 10 biirdar 
[algli panfiliili vinus-kfirfuio vabilTinyeii] muu valman 20 rfif° min- 
isbmd frazil 21 fra vine do 21 clilgfm abr mfm vfitd-sliudk-gun 33 ‘so; 
or read sliutfik-gun). 


1 D. J. ayafed (?); so the Parsi-Pers, (?), 

2 D. seems kirfaks (so), and also the Pers. MS.; but Ner. gives no 
sign : D. ins. I before la. 

8 D. J. 4 D.? ins. va. 5 Mf. (?) 

6 D.J., vabdunam ; so M. and D.(?) and the Parsi-Pers.; om. Sp. mun. 

I So K. E (Sp.) in the erroneous mun. 

8 D. ? ins. I., and D.J. ins. I after aharubo. 8a D. J. om. I after horn ; 
M.? ins. 

9 D. ash., om. v-. 

10 So M. (N. B.) zanlh ; not zanishn : D.J. and others zanishnO. 

II D.J., D. aighash:, K. 6 (Sp.) om. ash. 12 So D.J. 

13 So D.J., D. seem ; K. 5 (? Sp.) would seem jeho (?) I, but D.J. ins. a 
‘ va,’ Sp.’s apparent -5 may be va. We may suspect D.J. to be jeh-I ; is 
it jehih? 

14 D.J. om. i, but may have ‘ va ;’ but D. seems ‘ jeh-I I.’ 

16 So D.J., D. 18 D.J., D. ‘ va’for ‘I.’ 

11 So D.J., D. according to the gloss, which, however, may have been 
later and erroneous ; see Ner.’s * mandatvam,’ the gloss being brought 
into harmony by the negative. Following this, we should understand 
the form to be a correct Pahlavi reproduction for the root-form of the 
Zend word ‘ maodhano.’ In that case we might introduce a * la ’ on the 
authority of Ner.’s ‘na ’; but it is the more rational to accept the Pah- 
lavi word in an evil sense just here, like its original : see the second 
gl. The Pers. MS. translates kharab-kardar ; and the Pahlavi Pazand 
Gl. understands the same. 

18 D, J. seems mindavamich or -af (?); was it an awkward mindavam-I, 
so D.J. might seem to some to be tapah -I. 

19 D. om. I. 20 So D.; D.J., K. 5 (Sp.) anS or av5, om. rai. 

21 So M. and D.J., D ; D.J. also ins. va(?). Spiegel’s form puhal seems 
improbable in view of the original text ; see also Ner. who gives no 
sign in that direction ; the Parsi-Pers. has fraz pravined (text). 

22 One might restore this shattered word on the model of Y. xix. 8, 
and the original Zend, as shutak-gun ; Ner.’s ‘ saritam ’ shows that a 
Pahlavi form of the Zend word must be meant. Strictly the word at 
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(102) mfm amato 1 kcrpo yazriinadb avd 9 valnian aliarubd lioin 
I zarlnd 8 ash 4 2 >edakrnih zanislmd 6 [axgli ash 1 cliiirak 6 harfi yemale- 
ltin] . 

(103) amat min" valmanslian kcrpo bara 7 yezrfmad" avd val- 
man f aharuhd hum I zarlnd 1 " ash pedaklnih zauislind, faigh 
charakd 11 bara yemalcdun 19 ]. 


Y. xix. 8 is ‘ sutak,’ so the Pers. MS., but the Pahl. letter for s some- 
times replaces one for sh. D,J. has what might be deciphered ‘ va 
shuok-gun ’ (or -kino (? sic), see shutem ; but with a consonant labial we 
should read va shavok-gun ; D. has va savodO- (sic)vid? or siifldo), 
the ‘d’ marked for savokO ; Mf. seems su5k5- (sic) or savdkd- (sic). The 
Parsi-Pers. has vato sfu. Aside fi*om the original, one might read the 
MS. shudx. It translates bad sui. All obviously aim to imitate the 
shutem of the original. 

1 So D.J., D., and Parsi-Pers. MS. 

2 D. om. avo ; not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

3 D.J. ins. va (or -5 (?).); D. om. 

1 So D. ; D.J. seems to ins. va before ped.-. 

B So D.J. 

6 D. om. ‘min valmanshan’; Ner. has asya. 

I D. ins. bara after kerpS ; Pers. MS. has zak in its Pahl. text ; om. 
the rest. 

8 Mf.? has avO ; D. om. I ; see the other places. 

9 D. ins. I. 

10 D. om. v- of vasli, or ‘ vash.’ 

II So D. 

12 D.J. does not report this needless 103. 


The Text of an Archaic Tablet in the K A. Hoffman Collec- 
tion. — By Ellen Seton Ogden, of New York. 


In the spring of 1901, while a student in Semities at Bryn 
Mawr College, my attention was called hy a footnote in Dr. 
RadauV book, to a very archaic Babylonian tablet in the E. A. 
Hoffman collection in the .General Theological Seminary, New 



York City. By the kind permission of the Dean, the Very 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman, a copy was made; and as subsequent study 


1 Rev. Hugo Radau ; Early Babylonian History , p. 12, note 1, and 
Appendix, p. 821. 
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of the inscription has shown it to he of exceptional antiquity 
and interest, the accompanying text is offered as a small contri- 
bution to the material for this period. 

The tablet, which, with five others, was purchased in 1898 
by Dean Hoffman, in Paris, and which forms part of a larger 
collection obtained in 189G, is of smooth black stone, 3% by 3% 
in. in size, with convex sides, sloping from in. at the center 
to % on tlie flat edges. The signs are clearly and strongly cut 
and the tablet itself in a perfect state of preservation. In the 
lower right hand case the bases of the signs are carried down 
over the edges, as though there were not room above. 


Interpretation of the Archaic Tablet of the II A. Hoffman 
Collection. — By George A. Barton, Professor in Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

My attention was first called to tliis tablet near the close of 
the year 1900. While making a study of the archaic inscrip- 
tions which had been published, I noticed the statement concern- 
ing this tablet in Ra dan’s Unity Babylonian History. 1 2 It was 
evident that Radau had not read the tablet. Later, one of my 
pupils, Miss Ellen Seton Ogden, through the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Seminary, secured a copy, and we made con- 
siderable progress in its interpretation. In September of the 
present year I was permitted to collate the tablet again. This 
enabled me to obtain a clearer impression of some of its most 
peculiar signs, and to establish the fact that at the bottom of 
Col. II, a circle like the figure 10 had been cut by mistake and 
erased. 

Further study of the tablet has made it evident that it is 
almost identical with a tablet in Paris which is yet unpublished, 
but which Thureau-Dangin mentions in the preface to the Sup- 
plement of his Recherches sur Poriyiue tie Veeriture cimiiforme , 
designating it as y, and many of the signs of which he cites in 
the table which follows. When these signs and their location 
on tablet y are examined, they correspond to the signs of our 
tablet, column for column and line for line. When this Supple- 
ment was published, in 1899, Thureau-Dangin had not identified 
all these signs. 

In interpreting the tablet I have worked from the starting 
point furnished by the numbers. It is evident that the first of 
these gives the area of a field, and probable that those which 
follow give the dimensions of its various sides. This supposi- 
tion has proved correct. The tablet so far yielded up its mean- 
ing that I gave a tentative transliteration and translation of it 
in my Sketch of Semitic Origins.' 3, The tablet itself is of such 


1 Radau’s Early Babylonian History, p. 13 n. and p. 331. 

2 P. 213 n. 5. 
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interest to Babylonian palaeography as well as to history that X 
venture to publish my version of it in connection with Miss 
Ogtlen’s text, and to call attention to some of its most important 
palaeographical contributions to our knowledge. Unfortunately, 
the sign which designates the locality from which it comes I 
am unable to identify. The writing shows the document to be 
older than the Blau monuments, but later than the archaic 
inscriptions published last year by Father Sclieil in his Taxtes 
clunUtex-xemitiquea and the liej-ue.il da tranuux.* Transcribed 
into the later Assyrian character it appears as on the opposite 
page. 

It reads thus: 

I. 1. IIIMV 'GAN A DUEUKA 3 DIRGIR ? 3 KI‘ I, AG 6 

2. SAL-LAU'-TUR 7 

II. 1. IIIM VIOL URF-NI-A SIG LIEU A 

2. IIIMVICL GAL PI NER-A DA ] "-IvU GUR DIM- 
MER A BABBAR NIN-A TAB BAR 11 (TTMTJN) 

III. 1. IIIMYIC E BABBAR LUG AB TAB BAR 

2. HIMVICL IGI 12 KUR IR ,a DU 14 BAD LIK-A 

GAR 16 - A 

3. GIR ,n SAG 17 . 

1. e., I. 1. “ 3005 Bur of a field of clay, to the god ? presented 

2. Sallaltur. II. 1. 36050 cubits on its Akkadward side, the 
lower (side), from the beginning; 2. 36050 cubits running along 
the breadth of the ziggurat of Shainasli, the lady who pours 
forth brightness; III. 1. 36000 cubits (to) the temple of Sha- 
mash, the messenger of Ab, who pours forth brightness, (i. e. 
Sin) ; 2. 36050 cubits before the mountain unto the abode of 
Ishtar (?), to the beginning; for making brick. 3. May he give 
strength, may he bless.” 


NOTES. 

1 This sign, written 3> was identified by Thureau-Dangin, Sup- 
plement, No. 379 bl8 . It is clearly a simple picture of an antique clay 
pot, originally in an upright position (^), similar to that which is 
pictured twice in the archaic inscription published by Father Scheil in 
his Textes elamites-semitiqices, p. 130, and in the Recue.il de travaux, 


* One of them was repeated in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, xxii, 126 ff. 
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vol. xxii, p. 149 if. , and which I reproduced in JAOS ., vol. xxii, p. 126 ff. 
Ball, RSBA., vol. xiii, p. 374, had conjectured from the form which 
this sign assumes in the inscriptions of Gudea, that it was composed of 
two elements, a vessel, and If, water. That view is now no 

longer defensible. 

The sign in later Babylonian always stands for “pot” (see Brfinnow’s 
List, No. 5893), but pots were made of clay in the early times. Indeed, 
clay must have been employed for that long before it was employed 
for tablet writing, and in that early period it would be natural in writ- 
ing to use the sign to designate a clay bed, or field of clay. The con- 
text indicates that that is the case in this tablet. 

2 This sign, , Thureau-Dangin, Supplement. No. 517 llIrt , compares to 

Miss Ogden first suggested the identification with , which I 
believe to be correct. is afterward written , (Tlmreau-Dan- 

gin’s Textes chcildeens inediis , No. 3, II, 6), and , (Manishtu-irba, 
Stele, Face A, xiii, 2). and yj , (Gudea, B. i. 8). From this latter 
form it is easy to see how the neo-Babylonian and Assyrian forms 
are derived. QA usually is the ideogram for a measure, which was 
the fractional part of a GUR or talent. Our tablet shows that the 
sign was originally the picture of a small vessel, which was, no doubt, 
used as a measure, and which was formed with a rounding bottom so 
as to be easily held in or on the palm of the hand, thus V . The sign 
seems to be here a phonetic complement. It is of interest to note how 
early the use of phonetic complements began. One occurs on the Blau 
monument B. 1. 2 (cf. JAOS. vol. xxii, p. 123). 

3 On this sign I am as yet able to obtain no light. 

4 The form of this sign is as archaic as any form of it yet discovered, 
except the form in which it appears on the tablet of Father Scheil 
referred to in n. 1. It indicates that this text is younger than that. 

B Cf. Dangin’s Recherches Sup., No. 419. Delitzscli correctly explains 
its origin, Ursprung der Keilschriftzeiclien, 168 ff. 

6 The identification of this sign is somewhat uncertain. Its form, 
c£»>0, resembles somewhat tAr. the form in which Gudea, (col. 

/A, xviii, 20), writes . I have with some hesitation identified it 
with that sign, which has in Sumerian the value LAL, and the mean- 
ings, “ honey ” and “good.” With this same sign I have also identified 
which occurs on Blau monument A, Rev., 1. 2 (cf. JAOS., vol. 
xxii, pp. 119, 120, and 122, n. 26). Was not the form of it in our pres- 
ent text a rude picture of a bee entering a hive, and the form on the 
Blau monument a variant, in which the hive is omitted, but the sting- 
added ? 

1 This sign, • HIJQ , Thureau-Dangin correctly identified in R. Sup . , 
44. Delitzsch’s view of the origin is confirmed. It is the picture of a 
court plus the motive for great. 

8 This sign, Thureau-Dangin does not identify (cf. his Sup- 

plement, No. 230 bis ). He wavers between two or three possibilities. I 
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tentatively identify it with of Gudea (Dangin’s 

Rikherches, No. 117), and with the sign which occurs in 

de Sarzec-Heuzey’s Deeouvertes. pi. l w «, in two or three different con- 
nections. has the meaning “Akkad,” which suits the con- 

nection in the tablet before us, and “ ITrtu,” a kind of plant, which 
satisfies the meaning in the various connections in which the sign 
occurs in the D&coxmertes. I would suggest that the sign in the 
form on this tablet is intended for a picture of the leaf of some plant, 
that it originally represented the plant, and that it was applied to 
Akkad because that plant grew there in abundance. 

9 This sign is thus identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., No. 438). I 
interpret it by Bri'mnow, List, No. 11259. 

10 This sign, ^50, was identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., 539 ter ). 

It is evidently the picture of a hand with the thumb turned in. Hil- 
precht (OBI., pt. ii, p, 40) and Delitzsch (Ursprung der Keilschrift- 
zeichen ) regard the sign as the picture of an arm. That was evidently 
a later form of the sign, or possibly a variant of the one before us. 
That it was simply the picture of a hand in early times the sign before 
us proves. Here it is the right hand. In some cases it may have been 
the left hand (£^30), in which cases it would approximate closely in 
form to the picture of a wing ( in Blau monument B. This con- 

firms my identification of that sign as a variant of the sign for hand 
(JAOS., xxii, 124, n. 11). 

11 This sign, =1 occurs also on Blau monument B. I was able, 

from its connection in the tablet now under discussion, to identify it, 
when at work on the Blau text, with £ + (cf. JAOS., vol. xxii, 

p. 124, n. 8), the latter occurring in Lugalzaggisi as L > (cf. OBI., 87, 

I, 13). Our sign gives the latter in a more curved and archaic form. 
The first element is the sign for “two,” and represented the concept 
“doubling” or “increasing,” “making abundant” (cf. Delitzsch, 
Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, p. 47, n.). The second element 
represented the concept “side,” or “that which is seen” (Delitzsch, op. 
eit., p. 141), and naturally came to express in connection with a heav- 
enly body, “ disc, ’’ and then “brilliance.” In our text this sign is used 
to describe first the sun, and then the moon. There can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the identification is right. 

12 The group of signs which begins at this point is most puzzling, 

and my rendering is tentatively put forward with much hesitation. I 
have puzzled much over what constitutes the first sign. Is the line at 
this point a case-divider, or is it, like the basal line of in col- 

1, a portion of a sign which might be easily mistaken for a case-divi- 
der? After much hesitation this seems to me the more probable view. 
In that case the first sign is ,C But what can .this mean ? May 
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it not be a variant form of (• , which a lexicographical tablet pub- 

lished in the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, pt, v (No. 81-7-27, 49), defines as ? I tentatively so take 
it, stands for “eye,” “face,” etc., and seems in our tablet to 

have the meaning of “before.” 

is written in Decouvertes, pi. l biR , m the form (J- , and has 
usually been regarded as the picture of an eye. So Oppert, Expedition 
en Mesopotamia, ii, 64, Delitzsch, op, cit., Ill, and Ball, PSBA., xiii, 
96. Probably the sign did originate in attempts to picture the eye, but 
as in some cases (cf. JAOS., xxii, 125, “addition to n. 31”), it was 
represented in the earliest writing by various pictographs. (J- pic- 
tures the eye in one way, C* — in another. Perhaps the latter was 
conceived as representing the way in which a ray of light strikes the 
eye. Our sign, f , may have been intended to represent the arch 

of the eye and the line of the nose, and was probably not intended in 
the first instance to represent the eye, but the face, and so would nat- 
ixrally mean “before.” As the picture for eye was afterward used in 
the same meaning, it would be natural for it to supersede the other. 

18 This sign, \\f> , I take to be an older form of (cf. Thureau- 

Dan gin’s Recherches, No. 326), which appears in later Babylonian and 
Assyrian as . S c 260 ff. calls it a gunu of (old Babylonian 
£> ), and Delitzsch {op. cit,, 68) is probably right in accepting this 
as the explanation of the origin of . He is also right {ibid., p. 69) 
in the view that is a picture of a peg or post. A log or tree was 
represented by CD (later fcrf ), and the log sharpened so as to stick 
in the ground represented the idea of “building,” “making,” or 
“doing,” and the gunu of it, the idea of doing these things with energy 
or despatch. From this the sign came to represent rapid motion 
toward a thing, and then as a post-position to have the meaning 
“unto,” the meaning which it has in our inscription. Kent has sug- 
gested ( AJSL ., vol. xiii, 299 ff.) that the gunu signs were originally the 
picture of a hand. It is a suggestion which has much in its favor, but 
the form in which the sign occurs in our tablet gives the suggestion of 
the hand by five dots, which represent the five fingers. 

14 This sign, (sj) , is written (ff) on tablet y (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s 
Supplement, No. 231 bU ). The French savant has not identified it. I 
take it to be an older form of , later (of. Thureau-Dangin’s 

Richerches, No. 233). It signified “mound,” “abode,” etc. Delitzsch 
( Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 90ff., and 156) explains the origin of 
this sign from the form which is used by Gudea(?), deriving it from 
*rr< “court,” plus the gunu signs. Perhaps Babylonian scribes 
understood it in this manner, but it seems clear to me that in the 
sign before us we have the diagram of a mound, dotted with dwellings. 
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15 This sign, 7 1 — , I take to be an older form of , later 
(cf. Thureau-Dangin’s Richer ches, No. 129), meaning “bricks,” 
or “to make bricks.” These signs were once, as is well recognized, 
written perpendicularly. This very tablet was, perhaps, held in read- 


ing so that this sign would appear it- » was, I think, intended to 


represent the arch of a brick kiln with the smoke from the kiln rising 
above. In the later form the smoke is omitted and part of another 
arch added. 

was apparently a pic- 


111 This sign is very puzzling. Its form, 


ture of the neck and head of an ass, probably the original of the later 


, which still later became Plfc ■ 


Delitzsch has called 


attention (op. tit, 146-149) to the fact that in the period between Lugal- 
zaggisi and Gudea there is quite a series of signs which are almost 
identical in form. Thus, in addition to the sign already given, we have 


*5^ equivalent to , “foot" (cf. Dangin, Recherches, No. 


224), and in Manishtu-irba and Alu-usharshid 


, equal to 
B 


<*Zg; (cf. Schell's Textes elamites-semitiques, pi. 1, col. I. 3. 8, and 
OBI., Nos. 5 and 6), “kis.” Now Delitzsch finds the key to this group 
of signs in a hypothetical ground-form of “ kis,” which does 

indeed approach the form wg>, which the sign assumes as late as 


Gudea. Delitzsch explains this as the “TJrmotive ” O which desig- 
nated “mass,” plus the gunu signs. This gives him the meaning Jcis- 
§atu, “host,” from which he thinks the sign came to signify 
“strength.” He further thinks fffz. was simply a variant of 
, and was applied to the feet because of their strength. Similarly 
he derives from /tP plus staff, assuming, apparently, 

that every ass had to be kicked and beaten. Now the scribes of a later 
time may have reasoned thus, and Delitzsch is possibly right in his 
explanation of , but as for the rest his explanation is too abstract 
to correspond to primitive ideas. ancestor of the sign 

4£' , was, I believe, rightly explained by Houghton as long ago as 1878 
{TSBA., vol. vi, 470 ff.) as originally a picture of the human foot with 
a sandal bound around the ankle. The sandal distinguished it from 

Ds, =W. which signified “stand,” “go,” etc. This sign might in 
time 'come to represent “strength” and the verb “to be strong.” 
The sign is, I believe, a lineal descendant of the sign on the 

Hoffman tablet, which was originally the picture of the head and' neck 
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of an ass. That, too, ■would naturally be used to represent the idea, “ to 
be strong.” Later, when the picture-writing had given way to linear 
writing, the forms of these three signs so nearly approximated one 
another that their functions were somewhat confused; hence the sign for 
“ foot” displaced the sign for “ass” as a means of expressing the idea 
of strength On the confusion of one of these signs with still another 
during this period, cf. Thureau-Dangin. Supplement, pp. 11—15. This 
discussion will explain my reasons for the interpretation of the sign. 
The reason for translating this last case as a prayer is that the inscrip- 
tion of Lugalzaggisi {OBI., No. 87), inscription B. of Gudea, and those 
of many later kings have similar conclusions. 


17 This last sign, originally written in an upright position 



is 


evidently the picture of the top of a palm tree. The sign for palm tree 


in the time of Lugalzaggisi was I 0rr= ae^ > . Delitzsch explains this 
latter form as composed of three elements, |Q== = Sig, “favor;” 

, “open,” “distribute,” and )), = , “people;” the 

whole meaning, “the tree which gives blessings to people ” (cf. op. cit., 
144 ff,). Ball, on the other hand, regards the sign as the branch of a 
date palm to which a cone, such as are so often pictured on the monu- 
ments in the hands of winged beings, is being applied (cf. PSBA., xvi, 
198). I was inclined, until within the last few weeks, to think Delitzsch 
right (cf. my Semitic Origins, 161), but his view seems to me now too 
abstract, and Ball’s seems preferable. It is clear, however, that, as 
noted in at least three other cases, there was a struggle between two 
different forms in the early writing, one of which finally displaced the 
other. The earlier form was the picture of a palm tree, such as we 
have on the Hoffman tablet ; the later represented the act of artificial 
fertilization of the palm. As I have shown in the Semitic Origins that 
the artificial fertilization of the date palm was of Semitic origin, it fol- 
lows that the picture of the palm which we have here is probably of 
Sumerian origin, while the variant form, which represented the fertili- 
zation, and which finally displaced the other, is of Semitic origin. I 
therefore identify the sign with , and interpret it as No. 7390 

of Brunnow’s List. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the study of such inscrip- 
tions as this and the Blau monuments makes it evident that the nearer 
we push back to the beginnings of Babylonian writing the greater is 
the variety of sign-forms upon which we come. As long as the sign 
was a picture of an object the picture might be varied at the fancy of 
the scribe. When the pictures became conventionalized, there was a 
period of struggle between the various forms of the signs which 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. 


Creator gods — By Crawford H. Toy, Professor in Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

According- to Mr. Andrew Lang, the original high gods of 
all savage peoples are beings who had no Leginning and do not 
die ; fathers of their people, patrons and guardians of morality 
for the tribe and for the individual. If, be says, in later times 
they show a lower character, it is because they have degenerated ; 
the original pure instinct of the savage has become tainted by 
the growth of animistic culture, and it has required ages for men 
to get back to the plane of their primal innocence and ethical 
clearsightedness. As such lower grades show themselves in all 
half civilized nations, his theory involves the supposition of a 
universal process of religious degeneration, and he does not 
shrink from the logical conclusion. Ail the gods of the great 
nations, he maintains, have traversed this cycle of transforma- 
tions, first a degradation and then an elevation. As an interest- 
ing instance of the process he cites Jehovah, the god of the 
Hebrews. In the earliest Hebrew records Jehovah is an im- 
moral anthropomorphic person, but undoubtedly, says Mr. Lang, 
he was at an earlier stage moral; he had fallen from his high 
estate of the olden time when he was morally the equal of the 
Bushman Cagn and the Australian Dafamulun and Baiame. No 
Hebrew or other Semitic ground for this statement is adduced 
or claimed by Mr. Lang, but in his mind it is demonstrated by 
the consideration that, if it were otherwise, the Llebrew theistic 
system would be inferior to that of all other primitive peoples. 
That is, he rests his construction of religious history on what he 
holds to be an established fact, namely, that all original creator 
gods are eternal and moral. The subsequent degeneration of 
these gods he ascribes to the influence of the animistic belief, a 
later growth, which, while it has given us as a precious posses- 
sion the doctrine of the soul, led the popular fancy at first into 
all manner of degrading customs of worship and repulsive stories 
of gods. The alleged facts of savage belief on which this super- 
structure is based have been criticized by several recent writers , 1 


1 Notably by Mr, Sidney Hartland, in Folklore, 1898. 
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and their details need not he repeated here. I wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two errors into which, as it seems to me, Mr. Lang 
has fallen in the interpretation of his evidence. 

One preliminary remark may he made. It has heen said by 
eminent authorities that early religion has no connection with 
morals. This statement may mean that early morals are very 
low, or that early gods take no account of the conduct of men ; 
the former of these propositions is to be taken with a “dis- 
tingue,” the latter is contrary to much that we know of early 
peoples. As to the first, it is generally held (and it is admitted 
by Mr. Lang) that the moral character of a god is that of his 
worshipers, so that from the ethical attributes of a deity we may 
infer the ethical ideas of the community at the time when these 
attributes are ascribed to the deity; if he be thought of as a 
person, he must have some sort of moral character, and this 
must he included in the religion of the time. As to the second 
proposition, it is difficult, from paucity of data, to bring con- 
vincing evidence on one side or the other. Even the remark- 
ably full and clear description of the Central Australians given 
by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen leaves much unexplained. These 
tribes do not appear to connect conduct with any superhuman 
being; but, on the one hand, they seem to have no religious 
worship of any kind, and indeed no gods; and, on the other 
hand, they have a definite system of moral conduct, so that, if 
they have gods, we cannot say that these do not take account 
of moral conduct. The question is well illustrated by the Old 
Testament records: if we looked only at the denunciations of 
the people by the prophets, we might conclude that the Israelit- 
ish religion of the time was quite divorced from morality, that 
the Yahweh of the popular faith cared for nothing but his per- 
quisites of sacrifice; yet we can hardly suppose this possible of 
a community that produced the prophets and the legal codes. 
We find generally in savage peoples that the marriage laws 
(which are usually strict) are under the protection of the gods. 
As far as the evidence goes, it cannot be said that the gods ever 
stand aloof from morality as it is understood in their communi- 
ties . 1 The question of the sort of morality in vogue in any 
given place and time is one of prime importance. 

1 Of the two sorts of service offered to the gods, the ritual and the 
moral, the former is apt to be more in evidence ; the latter may easily 
be overlooked by the observer. 
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Mr. Lang lias collected a large mass of material going to show 
that many early creator gods are morally pure and high. He has 
omitted certain other material that looks in a different direction, 
hut there is an element of truth in what he says: we do find 
good ethical ideas and customs in low tribes. What he fails to 
give due weight to is that this ethical element, embodied in the 
person of the god, represents nothing more than the simple 
kindly instincts and social necessities of all communities. Man 
is born with certain impulses of sympathy, which he shares to 
some extent with the lower animals. These impulses, when not 
counterbalanced by the selfish instinct, lead him to treat his 
fellow-man or fellow-animal with kindness. The well-known 
story of Mungo Park is a good illustration of natural sympathy. 
Savage man is free from some of the complications of civilized 
life — from the selfish impulses arising from the accumulation of 
personal property and from the innumerable obligations spring- 
ing from multiplied relations with fellow-men. This simplicity 
of savage life gives it such an air of innocence that some phil- 
osophers have held that civilization means declension in virtue. 
That is an unwarranted fancy, but doubtless the simple virtues 
exist among savages . 1 Further, as soon as society is organized, 
some rules respecting regard for life and property must be estab- 
lished. It is not strange that Mr. Lang’s savages should have laws 
against murder, theft and infringement of marriage rights, and 
that the gods should be the guardians of the laws. And this is 
all that is involved in his contention regarding early moral 
creators. They embody the current morality, and that repre- 
sents the natural impulses of human beings . 2 It may be added 
that the c eternal ’ character that he ascribes to early gods is of 
an equally simple nature. On this point the statements of 
savage theology are often vague : the creator may have had a 
beginning or he may not. Where he is conceived of as without 
beginning, this is due to the necessity of having some fixed 
point of starting. It is the negation of beginning and not the 
affirmation of eternity. It is impossible to go back and back 


1 This remains true after the abstraction of probable or possible influ- 
ence from contact with whites. 

2 See, for example, the precepts of the Kurnai god, given by Howitt, 
in Journ. Anthr. Inst., 1885, p. 813. 
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for ever — one must pause somewhere. 1 How a given tribe came 
to fix on a certain person as the originator of the world, we 
cannot say; any such determination has been preceded by a 
long period of -which no records exist, and the conception of 
the creator is doubtless a relatively late achievement. 

The view that the animistic cult has induced degeneration 
appears to rest on a confusion of ideas. Since the morality of 
the religion of any period is the morality of the community of 
the period, decadence in theistic conceptions must mean deca- 
dence of society ; but the theory of a universal social degenera- 
tion will hardly find favor even with Mr. Lang. Though it is 
far from being proved that mythology is a product of animistic 
belief, it is true that the morality assumed in early myths (and 
in later ones as well) is often inferior to that ascribed to the 
great gods. Theology and mythology represent, to a certain 
extent, two distinct lines of thought, two currents, as Mr. Lang 
well puts it, flowing together through religion. Theology deals 
with the conduct of life, mythology with the construction of 
the world and of society. For this reason the latter permits the 
play of popular fancy to an extent not generally possible in the 
former. Mythology is not religion but science — a distinction 
that Mr. Lang fails to make. When men approach the gods in 
worship, they think of them as the guardians of the existing 
social laws; when they undertake to account for the origin of 
things, they are unrestrained by moral law, and may give loose 
rein to the baser side of human nature. It is the difference 
between dealing with the present, for which men feel responsi- 
ble, and dealing with the past, for which they do not feel 
responsible. One example is found among the Central Aus- 
tralians, whose stories of the ancestors (creators and social 
constructors) set at naught all the ethical customs that the 
people now observe with the utmost strictness. An example 
of a slightly different character is furnished by the extermina- 
tion law of Deuteronomy (ch. 13), and Joshua (chs. 6-11), 
which has in mind a former vanished situation, and would 
probably have been impossible for the end of the seventh 


1 This doubtless is the signification of the Central Australian Ungam- 
bikula, “out of nothing” (Spencer and Gillen, Central Australia , p. 
388), not, however, exactly “ self-existing,” as Mr. Lang renders it 
{Making of Religion, p. xxi). 
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century B. C. in the kingdom of Judah. What the Israelites 
in the time of the conquest actually did to the Canaanites was 
far more humane than the policy ascribed by the later writers to 
Yahweli; but we should not call this a proof of ethical degen- 
eration. 

There is, however, another consideration, which has been 
well stated by Mr. Lang himself . 1 Myths often contain expres- 
sions of early usages and ideas that are condemned by a later 
age. Cannibal gods, for example, had their origin in a cannibal 
society, and polyandrous goddesses in a polyandrous society . 2 
Stories of this sort continue for a long time to stand side by 
side with elevated conceptions of the character of the gods; the 
examples are. too well known to need citation. Here, again, 
we have not degeneration, but rather the opposite. It is the 
antagonism between the more advanced and the more backward 
circles of the community; an antagonism that exists, so far as 
we know, everywhere and at all times. Some portion of the 
morally low mythical material reflects the usages of a former 
time. We cannot say which of the two lines of thought, the 
religious and the mythical, was the earlier. Probably they 
began at the same time; the wish to Account for the world was 
probably coeval with the impulse to enter into relations with 
the superhuman powers . 3 The fact suggests another point that 
Mr. Lang appears not to have had in mind. He has observed 
that in some cases, among savage tribes, morally low stories 
occur in conjunction with morally high conceptions of deities, 
and in these cases his explanation is degeneration. But the 
same fact appears in Homer, and the explanation is probably 
the same in the two cases. In Homer we easily recognize a 
fairly high moral conception with a background of low myths, 
and we assume that , the Homeric period was preceded by a long 
period of barbarism. We have probably to assume a similar 
condition in the savage history known to us. But Mr. Lang 
appears to take it for granted that Daramulun, Baiame, and the 
rest are primitive, and he cannot account for their moral eleva- 


1 In the first edition of his Myth, Ritual and Religion . 

2 See Barton; Semitic Origins , ch. 2. 

3 There are facts that appear to militate against this view. The ques- 
tion is too large to be discussed here. 

vol. xxm. 3 
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tion except by the supposition of a primitive ethical intuition 
in the human soul. Now, from the point of view of theism, 
human nature is a divine revelation, and human thought a 
divine intuition, and so far he is right; but he apparently 
wishes to see in high savage morality a full-grown, intuition 
independent of the ordinary processes of human growth. Ilis 
hypothesis involves the supposition of a full-grown social order, 
since the ethical laws to which he refers relate mainly to the 
constitution of society. He forgets that a hundred millenniums 
of human experience lie behind the gods of the lowest tribes we 
know. In this space of time there is room for any development 
that we can conceive, and there is a possible explanation of the 
ethical differences between mythology and religion. 

In another point Mr. Lang’s conception of religious history 
seems to he not well thought out. In the first place, he is 
under a misconception in supposing that he stands alone in the 
view that a god is not necessarily a development out of a 
ghost or a beast, but may have been originally thought of as a 
man-like being ; others have held this view . 1 Thus he spends 
much time in assailing a position that is by no means the reign- 
ing one, and he seems to suppose that in refuting it he is over- 
throwing the argument for a gradual development of the idea 
of a god. He makes the mistake of parcelling off the genealo- 
gies of superhuman beings too sharply. All spirits, according 
to him, come from ghosts, and all high gods from man’s primi- 
tive intuition of an exalted person who is creator and father. 
But, with our ignorance of early human history, it is impossible 
to rest in this smooth and simple division. If we had records 
of savage history for some thousands or myriads of years, we 
might venture to frame a definite theory of theogony ; as a mat- 
ter of fact, our knowledge of this history extends over only two 
hundred or three hundred years at most, and even in this short 
space it is most meagre. Moreover, such knowledge as we have 
of the history of human ideas and customs leads us to suppose 
that every idea or custom is complex, and has reached its existing 
form by the convergence of many lines of thought and experi- 
ment. It is not possible to say whether man began by deifying 
beasts or inanimate objects or human beings or ghosts or by 


1 Among them Mr. Hartland. 
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imagining great superhuman man-like beings as the authors of all 
things. There are facts that may be adduced in favor of all 
these hypotheses. Who can tell by what devious routes early man 
reached well-defined conceptions of the unseen Powers? We 
have to content ourselves with chronicling the earliest facts we 
can find, and awaiting the discovery of new facts that may 
throw light on the problem. 

Mr. Lang attaches great importance to the fact that in many 
cases the “high gods” of savages are not approached -with 
sacrifices and offerings, and, as he thinks, were never so wor- 
shiped. Such propitiation was reserved, he holds, for the 
undignified greedy spirits of ancestors and similar inferior 
supernatural beings. It is possible that certain gods have never 
been mollified by gifts or importuned for blessings ; but in the 
nature of the case it is impossible for us to determine whether 
or not this is true. The memory of savages reaches back to no 
remote period, and what the original custom was they cannot 
tell. Possibly many ancient gods shared the fortunes of the 
Zulu Unkulunkulu, 1 who lived so long ago that the recollection 
of him had become dim, and the people’s interest turned to their 
ancestral ghosts. With such changes in popular cults we may 
compare the Babylonian and Greek succession of divine dynas- 
ties, in which the somewhat vague figures of Heaven and Earth 
yield to nearer and more human deities. And in fact the savage 
Supreme Beings, described by Mr. Lang, commonly dwell in 
Heaven, and are more or less removed from the passions and the 
affairs of men. On the other hand, such creators or construc- 
tors as (according to Spencer and Gillen) the Central Australians 
recognized were decidedly human in their purposes, plans and 
modes of action, and neither to them nor to the spirits of the 
dead were gifts offered. These people seem to have no social 
relations proper with superhuman or extrahuman beings; they 
believe that their world was made or shaped by such beings, 
but, for themselves, they are satisfied to live their lives with 
such social regulations as have been devised by them in the 
course of ages. They are very nearly in the position of cer- 
tain circles of our own time, who hold that the world was made, 
but see no advantage in entering into relations with the maker. 


1 As described in Callaway’s Amazulu. 
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In this case, as in many others, modem thought, by philosophi- 
cal reflection, has reached a conclusion not substantially differ- 
ent from that held vaguely by savages. We are unable to say 
whether or not the present creed of these Australians has always 
been held by them. If they once paid worship to the creator- 
ancestors, then some process has gone on in their history of 
which we know nothing. If they have never paid worship, 
they may represent an early sub-religious stage, possibly exist- 
ing at some time everywhere, in which no social bonds united 
man to the extralmman powers whose existence he vaguely 
recognized. Out of such unworshiped powers may have come, 
in the course of time, the distincter moral figures to whom no 
worship was offered. It is not improbable that there were dif- 
ferent lines of development among different savage tribes, just 
as there have been among civilized peoples. We cannot explain 
how it was that the Indians and the Iranians, starting (as appar- 
ently they did) from the same body of beliefs, followed diverse 
paths, or how it was that both of these groups differed relig- 
iously so greatly from the Chinese. There appear to be initial 
and fundamental differences between the various savage systems 
of thought, and these, as well as their resemblances (in totemism, 
taboo, etc.), must be studied. 

In regard to the relation, as to their origins, between spirits 
and man-like gods, one obvious point is not always had in mind. 
There may be such gods that never were spirits, but the rise of 
a god from a spirit is by no means inconceivable. Mr. Lang 
and others sometimes speak of spirits as if they were regarded 
by savages as immaterial. We know, however, that they are 
supposed to have bodies, real, though of a peculiar character, 
not subject to the ordinary laws of human bodies : they move 
rapidly through air or water or solid earth, may assume differ- 
ent shapes or become invisible, yet eat, drink and sleep as 
human beings do. Now Ea, Indra, Zeus and Yahweh have just 
such bodies, and, so far as corporeal form is concerned, might 
once have been spirits. Nor is there any difficulty in supposing 
that out of a mass of spirits one might in time be clothed with 
moral qualities and supreme dominion ; 1 and it is not necessary 


1 Professor Hopkins calls my attention to the fact that the Lord- 
Spirit of Yoga philosophy is at first just such a being— a separate spirit, 
morally superior to other independent spirits. 
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to hold that moral gods arose always out of the same primeval 
form. There are facts that seem to he more easily explained 
by the supposition of a difference of origin between gods and 
spirits. In the old Hebrew system the angels (ancient gods) are 
kept distinct from the spirits ; and the Chinese, Hindu, Greek and 
Hawaiian ancestral spirits form a class by themselves apart from 
the gods. On the other hand, the two classes, gods and spirits, 
are often identical in functions and powers : the god of plague 
is not to be distinguished in this regard from the spirit of dis- 
ease; the Hebrew spirits sit in the divine council just as the 
angels do. Doubtless these civilized mythologies belong to a 
relatively late period, and presuppose a long preceding history ; 
but there seems to be no good reason why the same fundamental 
ideas should not be found in widely separated ages of religious 
growth. 

Sacrifice and animism are not certainly or necessarily coeval, 
and they do not imply religious declension. The beginnings of 
the sacrificial custom are not known to us, and we must beware 
of constructing the religious history of man from the few and 
uncertain reports we have received of savage beliefs. These 
beliefs have not yet been properly examined. "When w r e have 
good opportunity to test the accounts of travelers we frequently 
find occasion to doubt their correctness. We criticise them 
from our several points of view; Mr. Tylor objects to one thing, 
Mr. Lang to another. Much contempt has been expressed for 
the reports made by travelers to the effect that certain tribes had 
no religious beliefs or usages; now, it seems, it may be neces- 
sary to guard against crediting savages with too much religion. 
But, whatever may turn out to be the truth on this point, we 
have to recognize the fact that sacrifice is connected with that 
sense of intimate relations between gods and men' that has been 
the starting-point of the higher religions. Sacrifice has its mer- 
cenary non-moral side, and doubtless represents a religious con- 
ception inferior in certain regards to simple reverence for a just 
and loving deity. But it has its roots in human nature, and 
is an advance on a system in which the gods have nothing to do 
with human life. 



Remark s on the Hebrew Text of Ben-Sera . — By Crawford 
II. Toy, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

About two thirds of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira have now 
been discovered (most of chapters 8-10, 80-82, 35-51, and parts 
of other chapters) — enough to justify a provisional opinion as to 
its character. The heated discussions of the last five years 
appear to have ceased, and a consensus of judgment is gradually 
being reached. The view is gaining ground that the fragments 
discovered represent a genuine Hebrew text, but a very corrupt 
one — a text that has passed through many hands, has suffered a 
variety of fortunes, and only to a limited extent furthers the 
reconstruction of the original book. 1 2 The hypothesis that the 
Hebrew text, as a whole, is a retranslation from the Syriac or 
from the Greek or from both these, can hardly be maintained. 
The opposite view is supported by the following facts : (1) In a 
number of cases the Hebrew is obviously independent of the 
Versions, 8 and sometimes enables us to explain the erroneous 
readings of the latter. 3 (2) While there is often agreement 
between the Hebrew and one or both of the Versions, the agree- 
ment is so irregularly distributed (the Hebrew inclining now to 
the Greek, now to the Syriac, in the same paragraph and even in 
the same couplet), that to suppose the scribe to be a translator 
would be to credit him with a highly improbable catholicity or 
capriciousness, or with a still more improbable spirit of critical 
research. (3) In the majority of passages the style has the 
qualities of the old aphoristic literature — the condensation and 
the curtness (sometimes approaching obscurity) of Proverbs and 


1 This view is held by Neubauer, Cowley, Sehechter, Taylor, Driver, 
Gr. Margoliouth, Smend, Bacher, Konig, I. Levi, Noldeke, Schlatter, 
Ryssel, Houtsxna, Abrahams, E. N. Adler, Tyler, and others. On the 
opposite side are D. S. Margoliouth, and perhaps Bickell, Gaster and 
others. 

2 See, for example, 8 . 6 , 7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 9 . 4, 11, 15, 10 . 5, 7, 10, 17, 
18, 22 , 11 . 28. 

3 As in 18 . 32f., 19 . 1, 20 . 6 , 36 . 26. 
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Koheleth — a literary form that a late translator would not be 
likely to attempt or to attain. (4) The vocabulary is so similar 
to that of the latest Old Testament writings that, after exclud- 
ing a few Syriasms and Arabisms and some obvious imitations of 
Old Testament passages, we cannot regard it as belonging to 
the period during which translations would probably have been 
made; for such a period would almost certainly have betrayed 
itself by its diction. 

In connection with the Aramaisms and Arabisms that occur 
in the Hebrew fragments the question arises: How far are these 
to be referred to the original Hebrew text, or to the earliest 
form of Hebrew text that can be fixed, or to the diction of later 
scribes ? 

First, as to the Aramaisms. The composition of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira may be placed at about 190B.C., at which time the 
current spoken Hebrew was probably largely contaminated with 
Aramaic words and expressions. The facts that Assyrian and 
Jewish officers of the time of Ilezekiah were acquainted with 
Aramaic (2 Kgs. 18. 20), that Aramaic was the official language 
in the western provinces of the Persian empire, that Aramaeans 
were found iu large numbers in the West, that portions of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel are written in Aramaic — all these show 
that this language had penetrated deep into the common speech 
of the Jewish territory. The Chronicler, writing in the third 
century, employs a number of Aramaisms, and many more occur 
in Koheleth, a book that may belong to the same period as Ben- 
Sira, or may be a century or more later. A comparison between 
these two shows some interesting resemblances and differences : 
they are alike in their free secular tone and spirit, both stand- 
ing to a certain extent outside of the theocratic circle of inter- 
ests ; they differ in the fact that Koheleth shows no interest in 
the sacred books, while Ben-Sira’s piety leads him to preserve 
the traditional expressions and grammatical constructions of 
classical Hebrew; thus, he freely employs wa with the Imper- 
fect, while Koheleth has largely adopted we with the Perfect. 
It cannot be supposed that Chronicles, Koheleth and other late 
Biblical books exhaust the borrowed Aramaic vocabulary of the 
time ; Ben-Sira may have used many words not found therein. 

When we come down to the second century of our era, the 
point to which we can probably trace the existing text of Ben- 
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Sira (as will be shown below), the ease is still stronger. Ara- 
maic was then tlie vernacular of the Jews, Ben-Sira’s book was 
not guarded by canonical sacredness and an authoritative text, 
and scribes might naturally introduce Aramaic words and 
expressions. In the succeeding centuries, down to the probable 
date of the MSS. of our Ben-Sira fragments (the tenth or the 
eleventh century) Aramaic influence continued. The linguistic 
relations, it is true, were modified: after the Moslem conquest, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the Jews, especially in 
Babylonia, began to adopt Arabic as their language of inter- 
course; but they continued to write in Aramaic or in Hebrew 
with a mixture of Aramaic (and Arabic), and the employment 
of Syriac terms by copyists would be natural. 

It thus appears that at no period in the history of the Hebrew 
text of Ben-Sira would it be strange to And that it contained 
Aramaic words. These might be of the Western dialect or of the 
Eastern; but it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
two in Jewish writings, for the reason that in these writings both 
dialects were affected by Hebrew. Such a form as D3fl3 (BS. 
37. 19), if it be an Imperfect, is certainly Eastern; but it is dif- 
ficult to make such a distinction in the vocabulary. 

The number of Aramaic words not found in Old Testament 
or in late Hebrew writings is not great. In addition to the one 
mentioned above (Dara) the following appear to be Syriasms. 
In 3. 13, is employed in the sense “forgive,” in imitation 
of Syr. pUC^; 8. 11, fllfD, “depart,” if it be the right reading, 
is not Hebrew; but the word is, perhaps, miswriting of , 
and the text appears to be in disorder; 6. 7, 13. lib, [VDJl, for 
which Saadia has HDD and ; 12. 13, 39. 30, 

“beasts of prey,” Hebrew mfiPfi fV'n or pKH 'H ; 30. 20c, 
[DKJ “eunuch” is translation of Syr. 8. 1, 

“hard, cruel;” 9. 18, 1 fT£) KTO; 31. 7, “stumble,” 

cf. 41. 2c; 38 . 25d, “discourses.” HO (42. 12) 


1 It is impossible to understand [DM here otherwise than in the 
sense of “eunuch,” and this sense is not Hebrew; the Hebrew word 
for “eunuch” is DHD* Arabic is “treasurer,” and 

an evvovxoc might be a treasurer, or might be a “trusted ” person in any 
position ; but this fact does not warrant us in regarding “ eunuch” as 
a Hebrew signification of , 
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‘ c among ” (=roo) is doubtful; it occurs in Pr. 8. 2, and may 
perhaps be regarded as a neohebraism. 

Very few Arabisms occur in the fragments. If the reading 

of i2. 3 (nt vy x 1 ? npix [r. »ui] dji yen nuop mm f'N) 

be correct, fllJO must be taken as identical with Arabic 
— the word is not elsewhere found in Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
Versions, however, do not so understand it : Greek has iv8e\ex%ovn 
“persistent,” apparently reading some form of fBJ; Syriac has 
i apparently reading Piel or Ilifil of • Smend, fol- 
lowed by Ryssel, emends to MOD, translating: “there is no 
advantage for him who leaves wicked men in quiet.” The 
objection to this reading is that it fails to bring out the point 
demanded by the connection, namely, the diverse results of giv- 
ing to the righteous and to the ungodly ; thus, in v. 7 : “ give 
to the good and withhold from the bad.” Failing of abetter 
explanation, we shall have to suppose that a root fUD “give” 
did exist in Hebrew, or that the form here used is an Arab- 
ism that came in to the Hebrew vocabulary not from late scribes 
(since Septuagint and Syriac had nearly these consonants), but 
at an early period. 

The stem undoubtedly occurs (38. 1 and elsewhere) in 

the sense “create,” a meaning found elsewhere only in Arabic. 
It is possible, therefore, that in Ben-Sira it is an Arabism, the 
insertion of an Arabic-speaking scribe ; a fact that would not be 
at all strange, since Arabic became the language of the Jews in 
the Moslem realm probably before the tenth century. Several 
scholars (Noldeke and others) hold, however, that the sense 
“ create ” may be good Hebrew. The stem has acquired sets of 
opposed meanings, on the one hand, “create,” on the other 
hand, “perish,” and both may be derived from an original sense 
“divide, measure, arrange.” It is conceivable that the mean- 
ing “create” existed in Hebrew, and only by accident does not 
occur in the Hebrew texts. Yet this cannot be said to be likely, 
and there is no difficulty in accepting the word as an Arabism. 

The participle “shining” (50.7) appears to be an 

Arabism. One may doubt the origin of iljH “have regard for, 
honor” (38. 1), a meaning that may come naturally from the 
common Old Testament sense “pasture, feed, take care of.” 
The special sense “honor” may have come in under Arabic 
influence. 
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It is to be noted that, while there are almost certainly cases of 
translation from a Syriac text (notably in the acrostic, 51. 12- 
30 ), not all seeming cases of translation are to be so explained. 
As an illustration we may take 46. 20, in which the first couplet 
(speaking of Samuel) reads: “and even after his death he 
allowed himself to be consulted, and declared to the king* his 
ways.” Here the word “ways ” does not agree with the Old 
Testament narration and is obviously inappropriate; the Greek, 
the Syriac and the Latin have “his end,” which is what the 
connection demands; the Hebrew vyn is a synonym of 
VnimN, and this is a corruption of inHflN . As the Syriac 
has nrniN, it is natural to suppose (as Levi does) that the 
Hebrew is a translation of the incorrect Syriac form. But a 
Hebrew scribe with the Syriac before him would probably have 
written the familiar Hebrew word (“HlK and not “pi. The 
latter is more simply explained as a variation, by a Hebrew 
scribe, of Hebrew fDK, which would be accounted for as a cor- 
ruption of the original Hebrew nHfJtf . 

The question arises, how far we can now establish the original 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. The answer must be, that it is not 
possible to fix the original as a whole. There are many passages 
in which there need not be doubt as to the form, and there are 
many in which both form and meaning are questionable. The 
most that can now be attempted is to establish a probable 
text of about the third century of our era. I11 general, our 
Hebrew fragments agree with the quotations in Saadia, and 
therefore may be taken to represent the current text of the tenth 
century. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac Versions furnish a some- 
what corrupted text of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and 
the Talmud quotations appear to be in general accord with the 
unglossed Greek (Gb.). In the Hebrew and the Versions we 
have probably two generally independent lines of tradition ; the 
one coming down chiefly or wholly through Palestinian and 
Babylonian J ews, the other coming chiefly through Alexandrian' 
Jews and Christians. The former retained the original Hebrew, 
and there is no evidence that a Jewish Aramaic translation of it 
was made. The existence of the Hebrew was known to Jerome, 
but, instead of going to the original, he adopted the Old Latin 
Version without revision; — a regrettable procedure, as a trans- 
lation by J erome would have gone far to fix the text of the 
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fourth century for us. As it is, the Old Latin offers a highly 
glossed text of about the third century, and this may be controlled 
in part by the Syriac and the unglossed Greek. Such comparison 
beiug made, we have in the Versions a text standing at the dis- 
tance of about four centuries from the original translation into 
Greek, and bearing the marks of scribal carelessness and revis- 
ion. The Syriac translator undoubtedly exercises his editorial 
functions often freely, and it is not improbable that Ben-Sira’s 
grandson took liberties with the text in the interests of Greek 
clearness and smoothness. The Hebrew, on its side, had suf- 
fered similar fortunes. In the third century it had been nearly 
five hundred years in the hands of scribes, and it would have 
been a miracle if it had escaped without additions, omissions, and 
corruptions. Our fragments are burdened with another long- 
period (about four hundred years) of transmission ; yet, after 
eliminating obvious blunders of writing and arrangement, we 
may conclude that their text is not very different from that 
known to the Talmudic writers, after this latter, in its turn, has 
been freed from excrescences. The result is that we reach two 
main text-records in the third century, one Hebrew and one 
Greek. When these are compared, it appears that their agree- 
ments and disagreements are so involved that it is impossible to 
distinguish families of manuscripts in a strict sense. We are 
rather led to the conclusion that the constant activity of scribes 
throughout the Christian and Jewish worlds had produced a 
considerable variety of readings, and that these are distributed 
among the different groups according to laws with which we are 
not acquainted. For convenience’s sake we distinguish two 
Greek types, one Syriac, and two or three Hebrew, but an 
archetypal text accounting for all these we are not yet able to 
construct. 



The Collection of Oriental Antiquities at the United States 
National Museum . — By Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, TJ. S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

The beginnings of the Section of Oriental Antiquities at the 
National Museum were described by Dr. Cyrus Adler in this 
Journal , vol. xiii, pp. ccciif. Since then it lias slowly but 
steadily grown, and though it is still in the “day of small 
tilings,” it comprises sufficient material to be representative in 
its several divisions. 

The section is now officially divided into the “Division of 
Historic Archaeology” and the “Division of Historic Relig- 
ions,” both forming a part of the “Department of Anthro- 
pology.” 

The Division of Historic Archaeology occupies the two alcoves 
west of the Rotunda. The visitor’s eye is attracted to them by 
the colossal composite figures of the human-headed winged lion 
and bull which guard the entrance to these compartments as 
they once guarded the entrance to the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. Inside are installed the collections of Biblical, Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite antiquities. The collection 
of Biblical antiquities includes casts of the monuments found on 
Palestinian soil, and some specimens of the geology and flora of 
Palestine ; a collection of the musical instruments mentioned in 
the Bible; a series of the coins of Bible lands; a collection of 
the precious stones mentioned in the Bible; and objects belong- 
ing to modern life in the Orient, which serve to explain and 
illustrate many allusions in the Bible, such as a goats kin water- 
bag, millstones, kohl, etc. The Bible itself is represented by a 
collection of facsimiles of manuscripts, and old and rare 
editions of the original texts, as well as by copies of the most 
important ancient and modern translations. 

Of the Assyro-Babylonian objects may be mentioned, besides 
the composite figures referred to above, the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II, the stele of Sargon II, found in Cyprus, the 
two Gudea figures from Telloli, Deluge tablets, a model of a 
Temple-Tower of Babel, made at the Museum after the descrip- 
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tions of the Temple-Tower of Borsippa, and a series of bas- 
reliefs. Tlie most important recent accession from Mesopotamia 
consists in a collection of Judaeo-Babylonian magic bowls, 
inscribed in Hebrew and Syriac respectively, and sixty seals 
which, range in date from about 3,500 down to tlie Persian 
period. The National Museum now owns nearly a hundred 
Oriental seals and upward of three hundred flat casts of seals. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities, those connected with the 
funeral rites obviously form the principal part. There is a 
stately mummy well preserved in its original case. There are 
six finely wrought coflins, presented by the Egyptian govern- 
ment; besides funerary boxes, jars, scarabaei, vshabti figurines ; 
a series of squeezes from the tomb of Taia; facsimiles of Ani’s 
and Anhai’s papyri of the “ Book of the Dead,” etc. But also 
other objects, bearing on the religion, culture and history of the 
land of the Pharaohs, are not lacking. There are specimens of 
the geology and flora of Egypt, casts of the statues of some of 
the chief divinities and of the great historic rulers, such as 
Chefren, the builder of the second largest pyramid, Amenophis 
IX, Seti and his great son Raineses II, Tirhakah, and others; 
also the facsimiles of the Rosetta Stone and the Canopus 
Decree. 

The monuments found in Asia Minor and North Syria and in 
part attributed to the Hittites, include, besides various divinities, 
composite figures, hunting scenes, etc., the colossal statue of 
Hadad and the torso of the statue of Panammu II, both of 
which bear c e old- Aramaean ” inscriptions. 

The Division of Historic Archaeology includes, besides two 
Persepolitan casts, a rare piece of mosaic, measuring about eight 
by six feet and representing a lion attacking a wild ass. This 
piece was taken from the floor of a temple of Astarte in Car- 
thage. Then the serpent column of Delphi, a cast of the bronze 
original now at Constantinople, which was dedicated by the 
confederate Greek cities to Apollo at Delphi after their victory 
over the Persian at Plataea (476 B. C.), and is thus a relic 
commemorating the first struggle of the Greeks for liberty and 
independence. 

Leaving the Division of Historic Archaeology and returning 
to the Rotunda, two colossal images of Yisnu and Buddha,, 
which, for lack of other accommodations, are placed at the foot 
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of the staircase, beacon the visitor to the Division of Historic 
Religions in the southwest gallery. Here the collections of cere- 
monial objects of six religions have thus far found a home, in 
fourteen large cases, besides a number of small Kensington 
cases. The cases are built in compartments, or according to the 
alcove system, so that each individual religious collection may 
be viewed and studied separately, without intrusion from another 
one. 

The iirst two compartments are occupied by the collection of 
modern Jewish ceremonial objects. The collection is perhaps 
unrivaled in completeness and in artistic and historical value. 
It comprises curtains of the Holy Ark ; Torah scrolls with silver 
bells, breastplates and pointers ; Megilloth in revolving cases of 
wood and silver of rare workmanship ; manuscripts of prayer 
books ; lamps, phylacteries, prayer-shawls, and other objects 
used in the service of the Synagogue. Then the objects used 
on feast days, such as the shofar , lulab and ethroy , etc., and 
especially a complete set for the semi-ritual Passover meal 
(seder). One case is given to objects used on special occasions, 
such as utensils of circumcision, marriage contracts, wedding- 
rings, a slaughtering knife, etc. Another case contains a series 
of embroideries and tapestries depicting Bible narratives, as the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the worshiping of the golden calf, the, fight 
of David and Goliath, etc. 

Judaism’s daughter-religion, Mohammedanism, comes iiext, 
showing a model of a mosque, manuscripts of the Koran upon 
their inlaid stands, mosque lamps, flags and tablets, some of the 
equipment of pilgrims to Mecca, and the costumes and utensils 
of several of the Dervish orders. 

Graeco-Roman religious sentiments are illustrated by a set of 
statues and busts of the del maiores , as well as minor es, and bas- 
reliefs which depict mythological scenes, as the battle of the 
gods with the Titans, etc. A collection of sepulchral and votive 
tablets allows a glimpse into the popular religious views and 
practices. 

Leaving this classic ground, the visitor is transferred in spirit 
to East Asia. There he first meets Brahmanism, which sways 
the millions of India. The collection comprises a set of marble 
images of the so-called trimuni gods and their suites, of the 
avatars of Visnu and some of the minor divinities. Special 
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notice deserve two finely carved stone steles, representing 
Visnu and his retinue. Temple utensils, as lamps, vases, 
cruses, illustrate some of the Brahmanic religious customs. 
Caste-marks give opportunity for the explanation of the caste 
system, which plays such an important part in the religious, 
political and social life, of India. The contemplative and ascetic 
element of Hinduism is illustrated by a series of models of 
Yogius and ascetics in various attitudes. 

Buddhism, the offspring of Brahmanism, is represented by a 
rich collection, filling two alcoves. There is any number of 
representations of Buddha, in bronze, stone, clam shells, and 
carved and lacquered wood, some of which have much art value. 
No less varied are the forms and attitudes. The Qakya sage 
can be seen in the Burmese, Sinhalese, Japanese and Tibetan 
conceptions of him; sitting in meditation, preaching, blessing, 
and even reclining. The hierarchy is represented by several 
images of arhats and monks. The elaborate ritual of Buddhism 
is illustrated by a large collection of musical instruments, cruses, 
candlesticks, rosaries, prayer- wheels, dorjes (oajras ) , etc.; while 
among the representations of Buddhist sacred edifices may be 
especially mentioned a magnificent model of the Wat Chang at 
Bangkok, Siam. One case is given up to the syncretistic and 
popular accretions to Buddhism in China and Japan. The 
sacred literature of Buddhism is represented by the Siamese 
edition of the Tripitaka . , presented by the King of Siam. 

Shintoism,- the primitive national religion of Japan, which 
even now contests Buddhist supremacy in that country, is repre- 
sented by a collection of shrines and their contents, as the go-hei, 
mirror, etc., and some votive tablets. 

A Korean sorcerer’s outfit and a collection of amulets 
complete the exhibit of religious ceremonial objects in its 
present status. 

The National Museum also possesses a collection of objects 
belonging to Christian ceremonials, including some valuable 
icons, priests’ vestments, croziers, altar coverings, chalices and 
other church paraphernalia, of the Eastern branch of the Church 
as well as of the Western. It is expected that in the near 
future a special alcove will be set aside for the exhibition of 
this collection. 



The Name of the Ferryman in the Deluge Tablets . — By Mr. 

S. II. Lang-don, Columbia University, New York City. 

The name of the ferryman in the Deluge Tablets has had a 
varied history. It was first read by George Smith, ITr-Hamsi, 
giving syllabic value to the first sign and ideographic value to 
the second. In the translation of Smith’s book into German, by 
Hermann Delitzsch, the same reading was followed. Sayce, in 
1880, read Nes-Ba, on the basis of a bilingual tablet which he says 
Pinches had discovered and which explained the sign JHb nr, 
as meaning Nesu, a young lion. Sayce was also the first to 
give the reading Ba for which he says is never written <<< 
with five heads, as George Smith reads (passim). No one 
besides Mr. Pinches has given any evidence of the reading Nesu 
for JTHf . Sayce himself did not see the tablet ; it is not men- 
tioned in Brtinnow’s Syllabar , nor by any other scholar. Sayce’s 
reading has been followed by no other editor. 

Jensen, without comment, read Arad-Ba in his Cosmoloyie , 
1890. Jeremias in the same year, a little later, followed 
Jensen; and again two years later, in Roscher’s Mythological 
Dictionary , he read also Arad-Ba. 

Prof. Jastrow followed in 1898, reading Ardi-Ba. The read- 
ing ardu for jP T has no warrant other than its being a syn- 
onym of amelu. The reading amelu for is certain. The 
only reading, therefore, warranted by known information is 
Amhl-Ba. 

The name of the boatman occurs six times in tablet X. , written 
always If (ur followed by the sign with four heads) . In 
tablet XI. the name occurs ten times, but the readings here do 
not agree. Column vi. lines 1 and 32 read five heads; line 
Id of column vi, <«, three heads [Haupt’s Texts]. The name 
of the boatman of the ark in the time of the Deluge is commonly 
read Puzur-Bel or Puzur Shadii-Rabh, “the one hidden from 
Bel ;” written JJrJ] . 

Now I mean to defend the following theses: 
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1. The original name of the boatman of the ark was Amel- 

Bel. 

2. This was changed to Puzur-Bel, for theological reasons, 
by the priests. 

3. The name was changed to Amel-Ea by the same influence. 

It has been assumed on the basis of R. 44, 48c that the sign 

< 4 *, with five heads, can be read Pa; but this is based only on the 
reading Amel-Ea for that is, only in connection with 

this name. Now the readings Ea for and Bel for <<** are 
already clearly established. If, then, the popular name of the 
boatman in the original legend, Amel-Bel, with five heads, was 
changed to Amel-Ea by the dropping of one head, it would not 
be unnatural for the reading Amel-Ea to he given to the old 
way of writing, viz. JFH by the scholars who composed the 
syllabars. This would account for the mistaken reading in R. 
44, 48c, quoted by Brtiunow. The old reading Amhl-Bdl again 
occurs twice in Prof. Haupt’s texts, which would prove either 
one of two things : (1) a cropping out of the traditional folk- 
name of the boatman, or (2) the giving of the name Amel-Ea to 
the old reading without changing the reading itself. 

In tablet XI. the story is told of how Bel and other gods 
of the pantheon planned to destroy all men. Ea foils the plot 
by causing a boathouse to be built, and saves at least three per- 
sons, Sit-Napishtim and his wife, and Ani61-Ea the boatman. 
The story has been worked over by the priests. The aecui’ate 
measurements of the ark, the rules for uttering incantations 
over the sick hero Gilgamisk, the attributing of the deliverance 
of men to Ea, the father of Marduk, patron deity of Babylon, 
all point to priestly influence working upon an original folk- 
legend of the destruction of the world by water. Sit-Napish- 
tirn’s father is also called Kidin-Marduk in tablet IX. line 6. 

In the plan of Ea, Bel is deceived. The ark escapes his 
attention, it is literally ‘ c hidden from him ” together with the 
voyagers, and thus Ea preserves men. By a slight change of 
the last sign, the part B01 of the boatman’s name is changed to 
Ea. If then, as I have supposed, the name was originally writ- 
ten JT’f < 4 *, either of two things may have occurred: (1) Either 
the priests played upon the sign JT^f (as they had already upon 
the sign by using it as the last part of the epithet Puzur, 
VOL. xxiii. 4 
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tlius calling the boatman ‘the one who was hidden from Bel’; or 
(2) Pu-Zu is to be read as an ideograph meaning, perhaps “pro- 
tection,” and the translation of the lines would be, “To manage 
the ship I gave the boat together with its goods into the care 
of Amel-Bel the skipper.” Col. ii. lines 38-89: 

u.-na pi-hi-l su elippi aim Amel-Bel [a mill) malahtt. 

ekallu at- in- din a-di hu-L-cSn. 

This hypothesis accounts for the confusion of readings in 
tablet XI., and tends to confirm the argument already set forth 
by Professor Jastrow for the arrangement of the story both in 
toto and in detail, by priests who desired to carry out certain 
ideas in the Epic of the Zodiac. 

The history of the word then would be : 

1. Popular name in the old legend, Amel-Bel JT^f 

2. Perhaps changed later under priestly influence to Puzur- 
Bel (written also with the epithet “ shad'd rabii ” for Bel). 

3. Changed permanently to AmCd-Ifa JT lr f 

Weight is also given to the theory that nr was the original 
first part of the name, and was used purposely as the last part 

8 of 

of Puzur; inasmuch as the form Joii is rarely written in tlu* 
construct with double u, and in the other case where puzru is 
used in a proper name (Puzur-Ashur), the construct state is 
written with the usual form Pu-zur, 



Specimens of the Popular Literature of Modern Abyssinia. 
— By Dr. Enno Littmann, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Amono the popular works written in the modern Semitic 
languages of Abyssinia, there are many which are of interest to 
us, while some are even of considerable importance. I give 
here extracts from a few compositions of this nature, written in 
dialects of Northern Abyssinia. 

The first of these is a small book in the Tigrai language, 
entitled, “Story of the Journey of an Ethiopian from Ethiopia 
to Italy,” which was printed in the year 1895 in Rome. It is a 
very simple and natural tale of an African who never had left 
his country before. Its scientific value is mainly philological, 
but it interests us also from a human standpoint. In order to 
give an idea of the style in which the author, Fesha Giorgis, 
writes, I translate the passage where he describes his departure 
(p. fi, 1. 10-24) ; adding, however, that in a few places the trans- 
lation is not absolutely certain : 

“Then I took leave of my friends and acquaintances. Some 
of them tried to keep me back(V), and some of, them said unto 
me: ‘You have been persuaded.’ But I, having now decided 
to go, replied nothing to the talk of the people. And in the 
evening I started, according to the order of the major, to go to 
the steamer. And some of my friends accompanied me and 
came to the seashore, and there we took leave of one another. 
But when the separation took place, my nature trembled, and 
two of my friends began to weep together. When that hap- 
pened we embraced each other again and I stepped into the boat. 
Until I reached the steamer, they stood on the seashore, to see 
me off. But I then, while turning my face towards them, until 
I came to the vessel, was not embarrassed. And when I had 
come on board the vessel, I waved to them with a white hand- 
kerchief. And they went away sad.” 

Going on, he describes his experiences in the Red Sea, the 
Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, where he has a very queer and 
disagreeable feeling, called with us sea-sickness; and finally in 
Naples and Italy. 
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Of quite a different character are two collections of texts in 
the Tigre language, which, are of great interest both for the 
history of the Semitic languages and for the history of Semitic 
thought and civilization. In the first place, a' collection of 
tribal legends (Stammessagen) of the Tigre people was published 
by Dr. Conti Rossini, in the Journal of the Italian Asiatic 
Societjq 1001, under the title, “ Tradizioni storiehe dei Mousa.” 
The reading of these texts reminds us strikingly of the tribal 
legends of the Israelitic clans in Canaan. Each tribe derives 
itself through a long line of ancestors from a heros eponymos, 
who in a manner is a personification of the tribe. This is 
shown also in an interesting way by a fact of grammar, as 
follows: two prominent tribes of the Tigre are MensiV and 
Marya, but their tribe heroes are Me use ‘ay and Mfiyrfiy ; 
that is to say, the adjective form expressing derivation or 
appurtenance is employed, just as though we had or 

as names of persons, instead of t]Di’ and in the 

Old Testament. The single heroes are then as usual brought 
into relation to each other as brothers, cousins, father and son, 
and so forth. We see thus before our eyes, and in a mainly 
Semitic people, a process in development which in a similar way 
took place many centuries ago in the Hebrew nation. Of course 
traditions more or less like these are spread over almost all the 
earth, and on the other hand it is a little dangerous to compare 
times so remote from one another. But the Semitic character 
is so tenacious, and the elements of Semitic civilization, such as 
found for instance with the Bedouins, change so little in the 
course of time, that we are led to comparison wherever we find 
similar traces. 

As a specimen of the Tigre traditions I give here the story of 
Mense‘ay and Mayray, the ancestors, or better, the representa- 
tives, of the Mensa‘ and Marya: 

u Mense‘ay and Mayray, without dividing the estate of their 
father, left [their brothers] Tor ‘ay and Hazotay and went to 
Plaigat. And after that, they went out from Ilaigat to spy out 
the land, saying: ‘ Which will be the best for us?, 5 [and they 
went] to Erclta. And after they had gone to Erotfi, Mayray said 
unto Mense‘ay: ‘In this Erota let us dwell, it is good.’ And 
after that said Meuse ‘fiy: ‘ How can we dwell in this drought in 
preference to the two rainy seasons and the two harvests and the 
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two birth-times of the kine, [which are in Haigat] ? ’ So he went 
down [thither] with his brother. And after that the mule of 
Mayray strayed, after they had gone down to Haigat. And 
Mayray and Menseh'iy sought for the mule both of them 
together. And when they went after her, she was waiting for 
them in Erotil. Mayray said unto his brother : ‘ Thus hath the 
mule brought us again to our goal; let us dwell [here].’ And as 
he did not yield to him, they parted. Mayray settled in Erotfi 
and Meuse ‘ay returned to Iiaigat. And each of them in his 
place begat children and grew rich. And when Mensehly 
longed for his brother, he went to see Mayray; and Mayray 
likewise longing for his brother, went to see Mense ‘ay ; and they 
met in Kadnat. And in the dark, each believing the other an 
enemy, they struck each other [with their lances]. But crying: 

‘ This is my man, I am Mense hly ! 5 and: ‘ This is my man, I am 
Mayray ! ’ they recognized each other, and embracing they 
expired together. And they were buried in Kadnat.” The end 
of this story is based on the same element as the widespread 
legend of the two fighting brothers, 1 very closely related to that 
of the battle between father and son (Rustem and Zohrah, 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand). 2 

The second of the Tigre collections is found in a manuscript 
sent to me this winter from Abyssinia containing 214 songs in 
the Tigre language. It is the first collection of any size of 
Semitic popular poetry, excepting those in the Arabic language. 
Like the “ diwdn heni II ad, hail f we might call this a daw an 
welfid Tigre. The poems furnish very valuable material for 
linguistic, metrical and ethnological studies. The first texts in 
Tigre — the translation of the Gospel of St. Mark and of some 
Psalms, the Tradizioni published by Conti Rossini, and also 
these poems — are all of them the fruit of the industrious zeal of 
the Swedish missionaries. 

Mr. Sundstrom, one of these energetic and indefatigable men, 
sent me also an introduction in Tigre and Swedish to the first 


1 Cf. Eteokles and .Polyneikes, Hildibrand and Asmund, and the 
Scotch ballad, ‘The twa Brothers’ (Child, The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, No. 49). 

2 Cf . the exhaustive treatment of these questions by Dr. Busse, Sagen- 
geschichtliches zum Hildebrandsliede, in Beitrcige, zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Spracheund Literatur, xxvi., Halle, 1900. 
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poem, and copious notes in Swedish on the poem itself. Of 
introduction and poem I present here an English translation : 

After the death of a certain chieftain, named David, a quarrel 
arose about the leadership; fertile surviving son (Mahammad) 
was said to be a weakling, whom they did not desire for a 
chieftain. It is a custom for the chieftain to have a special 
strong-sounding drum, at the sound of which all the male popu- 
lation of the village must gather at the council place, if any 
important matter is to be transacted. Without this drum no 
one can rule. Therefore the rival party succeeds, after some 
intrigues, in getting the chieftain’s drum; and, while the legiti- 
mate successor is sleeping, installs its man as chieftain, and the 
drum sounds. The son of David wakes up, seizes the formida- 
able sword Qattfm, jumps over the enclosure of his house, and 
stands suddenly on the council place. He cleaves the poor 
drummer with the flashing Qattfm, and then turns around to the 
bard, who is just singing the praise of the newly installed chief. 
Death before his eyes, the bard now sings, to save his life, the 
following song: 

1. Not shall be despised in songs this Mahammad, the son 

of Gadfd. 

2. His mother is not a slave, nor is his father a serf. 

o. His mother is the legitimate wife and a princess; his 
father is king and ruler. 

4. He is the offspring of Fekak, the offspring of Nfiwed; 

he takes tribute from the free as well as from the 
tributary. 

5. He is the offspring of Claudius, the offspring of Theo- 

doras ; he keeps back warriors, horse and foot. 

6. He is the offspring of ‘Egel, the offspring of Ekked; the 

offspring of the strong owner of Qattfm, [the precious 
sword]. 

7. He is the offspring of Gfiweg, the offspring of Fekak; 

the offspring of the strong chief, whom all obey. 

8. He is a dark shouldered lion’s whelp, no lynx nor hyaena. 

9. He is [like] an irritable camel, that does not allow his 

nose to be pierced. 

10. He is [like] a strong high-humped camel, that snorts 
wildly. 
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11. [Strong] like Malar rail’s boat and like the firm bouse of 

Gahtan’s son. 

12. He is [like] the moon in the firmament; and [if he were] 

flour on the millstone, 

IB. Who could make it to bread and eat it ? It were a deadly- 
poison. 


After the manuscript of the preceding had been sent in to the 
editors, I received a more complete version of this same poem, 
with more notes and a Tigre-Swedisli vocabulary by M. Sund- 
striim. An edition of this very valuable piece of work with a 
translation of the whole into German will soon be published. 



Notes on the Old Persian Inscriptions of Behistmi: — By 
Louis II. Guay, Princeton University, Princeton, H. J. 

Bh. i. 65, viikiiMs ‘omnia.’ 

One of tlie most difficult crimes in the Old Persian inscriptions 
is the passage Bh. i. 64-06, adorn niyaOhrayum harahyd obi- 
carls (jaiOamda mdniyamcd viQihiSdd tydd'J Guurndto hyo 
magus adind. Two years ago, in AJPh. , xxi. 10-18, I sug- 
gested as a translation of these words : ‘ I restored to the people 
the servants (?), and the live-stoek(?), and the real estate, and 
the private property (?), of which Gaumiita the Magian had 
deprived them.’ While the article mentioned was in press, a 
paper hy Justi treating of the same passage appeared in 
ZDMO ., liii. 89-92. He rendered the crux hy ‘das Besitz- 
tum, die Dienerschaft, Hof mid Haus nahm er ihnen.’ lie 
adopted the reading (A) obdcoris instead of able cabs, with which 
I have been unable to agree, despite Rawlinson, IRAS, 0. S . , 
xii., p. ii. , and he compared manly am with the Cretan gloss of 
Hesychios, yvwa * BovXela, instead of YAv. nmdna , GAv. (fomcma 
(cf. AJPh., xxi. 17). Justi’s conclusions were criticized by 
Foy, ZDMCt., liv. 341-355 (cf. also KZ., xxxvii. 551-553), 
who returned to the reading obicorls, which he, however, like 
Spiegel, 1 connected with Hew Persian darldan ‘to pasture’ and 
translated ‘Weidelancl,’ while he rendered rndniyam by 
‘Gebaude.’ After a renewed study of the passage and careful 
reading of the contributions of Justi and Foy, I find myself still 
adhering to my old view concerning ahicaris gaiOdmdd mdm- 
yamda. With regard to the fourth word, read mQibis by 
Weissbach and Bang, I have changed my explanation mate- 
rially. My old rendering ‘private property(?),’ AJPh., xxi. 
17-18, where former interpretations are collected, is criticized by 
Foy, ZDMQ., liv. 374, but his own discussion of the word, 349- 
355, seems to me altogether untenable. From the v i Q a b a i$ a d a a 
which Foy adopts instead of v i 6 A ib a is (, c ,, a he evolves v i {i)9 n b a is ,t - 
c a -cd or v 1 (i) 9 a b a is a d a S“-dd, i, e., v l (i)&abisada-6d or v i (l)ba- 


1 Bartholomae, Altiran. Wtb . , 1889, favors the same etymology. 
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bisa&as-Ca, , ‘ Geschlechtsgefolgschaft (das sind : c 4 die Gef olgs- 
leute der adligeu Hauser”).’ With a conjecture at once so bold 
and so unnecessary I cannot agree. 

I believe that the true reading and root-meaning of v‘(i) 6 (l ib ( '- 
is <l 6 a a is that which is adopted by Bartliolomae, Grwidr. der 
iran. Philol. , i. 226, oiOaibiscu. This view I have already put 
forth in PA OS., xxi. 181-182, when discussing the phrase hadd 
r ida ib is bap a. lb is, which I believe to mean ‘with all the gods.’ 
Foy, 350, raises an objection to the form adopted by Barthol- 
oinae and myself, but his remarks seem open to criticism. ‘ Vor 
allem sprickt dagegen,’lie writes, ‘ dass PiQa-, Pisa-, vHspa- “all” 
stets plene gesehrieben ist und nur v‘(i)6- “Iiaus, Heimat, Gesch- 
lecht” in der Behistaninschrift stets defektiv. Da nun sonst 
keine andren Worter ausser Namen defektiv gesehrieben werden, 
so muss ini Anfang von •v‘6 a b a is a das Wort 0(1)9- “Hans, Hei- 
mat, Geschlecht” stecken.’ Why the orthography of the proper 
name Vista spa, to which Foy evidently alludes, cannot be 
called into service here, I do not see. The Behistun inscriptions 
shows the scriptio defectiva v‘(i)Uaspa in all instances of the 
word (cf. Rawlinson, JR A S . , O.S., x., pp. xl., lxx.). Contrari- 
wise, in all other inscriptions (excepting the late text Art. Pens, 
a 19), namely, Dar. Pens, a 4, Dar. Pers. e 4, Dar. Elv. 19, 
HR. a 12, Sz. b 6, Art. Sus. a 3, we have the scriptio plena 
vHstdspa throughout. In exactly the same way the Behistun 
text has the scriptio defectiva v i (i)6"il/'is", i. e., v l i&aibis, while 
Dar. Pers. d 14, the only text other than the Behistun inscrip- 
tions where the word occurs unmutilated, shows the scriptio 
plena o i i9 a ib a is a , i. e., v i i6aibi$. I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in adopting Bartholomae’s reading oidaibis on the analogy 
furnished by the double orthography of the name of Iiystaspes. 

I now turn to the meaning and construction of the word. 
The rendering* is fixed, I think, by the phrase 1 hadd viOaibiS 
bagaibis ‘with all the gods,’ Dar. Pers. d 14, 22, 24. It is 
plain, furthermore, from previous discussions of the passage, that 
vihaibisdd is parallel in construction with abicaris gai&Ctmda 


1 Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 
1901, p. 361, maintained the old view still, as he wrote: ‘ hadd bagaibis 
vithibis ’ bedeuidt zeker ‘ met de goden van den stam,’ of misschien 
‘ van het (konings-) huis.” 
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’mdniyamod. Bartholomae’s earlier view, Ar. Forsch ., ii. 104, 
that the word is an instrumental plural used as an accusative, is 
the one which I hold now as I held it in my former paper (cf. 
also my explanation of the instrumental plural raututhis as a 
nominative in xlr. raavabis Oakata aha c 14 days were in course’ 
and similar phrases, AJPh ., xxi. 10). My ‘kilhne und hequeine 
Annahme,’ as Foy, 374, calls it, that the instrumental plural 
may be used as an accusative and nominative, is not without 
arguments in its favor. It seems to me almost impossible to 
deny that the Iranian possesses many other instances of this very 
usage. Collections of material on this subject may be found in 
Ilubschniann, Gasashdire, 205-00, Spiegel, Vyl. Gr ., 428-420, 
Jackson, An. Gramm., § 944 (unpublished, read in proof- 
sheets). That these forms, e. g., Av. staotai$, da my a. sraeStdis, 
ddmyn anydis, ddnaj.n tnspdls, ratals, lu/eSydls , are real instru- 
mentals 1 and not, as Johannes Schmidt, Phmdhild ., 259-275, 
argued, forms with a nominative-accusative neuter plural suffix 
-Is seems clear for several reasons. First, not only neuters hut 
masculines are found in this construction, e. g., xrafstrdis , azd- 
Uhs, adzAns. Second, Schmidt himself, 272-273, admits that 
such a formation in -is is unknown outside the Iranian. Third, 
the instrumental plural used as nominative-accusative agrees 
with the use of the instrumental singular as nominative (cf. 
Caland, KZ. , xxxi. 259-261, Geldner, ibid., 319-323, Barthol- 
omae, > Sprachyesah ., ii. 124-125, Grandr. der Iran. Fhilol ., i. 
134, Jackson, Av. Gramm. , § 945 [unpublished]). Fourth, the 
syntactic usage may, I believe, be explained more easily than 
Delbrtick, Vyl. Gy at. , i. 232-233, seems to think. 

For the use of the instrumental singular as nominative, Bar- 
tholomae, Gpraeltc/esch ., ii. 124-125, has, in my opinion, found 
the corx-ect explanation. Other In do- Germanic dialects offer 
parallels for the employment of the instrumental as accusative. 
The germ of the usage in Iranian is to be found in such phrases 
as Vd. 6 . 49, kva narrpn iristanym azdibis bar am, a almra rnazda 
hr a nidadama 1 where bear we the bones of dead men, O Ahura 
Mazda, where deposit them ?’, Yd. 4 . 5, Oris satdis haBa-diOung.m 


1 The instrumental plural seems to be used at least once in the G adds 
as a nominative, Ys. 28 . 2 , dyaptd amt haSa yais rapanto daidit x"adre, 
‘ boons in accordance with righteousness which are to place the rejoic- 
ing ones in glory.’ The passage is not, however, altogether certain. 
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varrpn nahanazdistmuj'in pura-haraiti ‘he brings three hundred 
like penalties to the nearest kin.’ 1 * From phrases like these 
conies the later complete equivalence of instrumental and accus- 
ative, e. g. , Vs. 55. 1, </<uMsca taurasca azdslnsda -a start - 

[isCut kfdtrjn/sba tin.dSi.scu/ ivtoSt/sda urrdirnnva fravaS'anca pa irida 
dtabwadu dca oabSayt/i/a/hi ‘all creatures and bodies and bones 
and frames and forms and power and intellects and soul and 
fravashi we both exalt and proclaim,’ Yt. 8. 513, aid asn <nri 
SniOrft t/ni lu/rstupt yd is haptu ‘over seats, over abodes, over 
the seven zones. 5 The Slavic and Germanic dialects offer 
close parallels to this usage. Slavic especially employs the 
instrumental of means with verbs of motion used intransitively 
which take the accusative when they are transitive. Thus we 
have Old Church Slav. v~tst varodti vtrze k ah tetri {evil ‘ ornnis 
populus jecit lapidibus ’ beside vrtrzi hrmcni na nir L c ‘ rbv XtOov 
h r avTrj fia\eru>.' The usage is less common in Germanic, 
although instances are not lacking in Gothic, Old Norse, and 
Anglo-Saxon, e. g. , Goth, vsv'adrpvn inmiu < at us pmnnai uudna 
tjarda , ‘ i$€/SaXov avrov tov afJLTreXwvos,’ Mark 12. S beside 
ntvuurpattdans hat vt vs paiurna vadra (tjarda, Luke 20. 15. 
Examples of the use of the instrumental beside the accusative 
are found also in Greek and in Sanskrit. For further literature 
and examples 1 may refer to Delbrtiek, Vyl. ftyut., i. 257-200, 
Audouin, JJeclinaison dans las lunt/nes ivdo-euriqteeniies , 19, 85— 
SO, 179, 273-274, 371, Miklosieli, TV//. Gramm ., iv. (395-700. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we are fairly entitled to assume 
that the functions of the instrumental of means approximated 
those of the accusative of the direct object in connection with 
certain verbs in Iranian as well as in Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, 
and Slavic, and that by analogical extension the instrumental 
was frequently substituted for the accusative both in Old Per- 
sian and in Avestan. The syntactic usage which I here presup- 
pose does not, therefore, rest merely on its likeness to that of 
the Avesta, where corrupt transmission of text may frequently 
be a source of seeming abnormality in syntax, but on the broader 
basis of comparison with other dialect-groups of Indo-Germanic. 

I also regard viBaibis , for reasons stated above, as meaning 


1 1 purposely omit instances of the accusative after yhar as being too 

frequent to require notice. 
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‘all,’ 1 and I accordingly now render Bli. i. 64-66, ‘ I restored 
to the people the servants(?) and the live-stock (?) and the real 
estate and all things (?) of which Gaumata the Mag’ian had 
deprived them.’ 


Old Persian tuvam kd ; Doric t;a. 

The phrase tavam kd is found five times in Old Persian, Bh, 
iv. 37, 41, 67, 70, 67. Its Babylonian equivalent is manna atta 
‘ quisque tu,’ Bh. 105, while the New Susian has '"///. m akka ‘tu 
qui,’ Bh. iii. 63-64, 66, S3, 84, 94. The old explanation of kd 
as a vocative singular masculine (e. g\, Spiegel, Tutilin sc.hr. 
213) can hardly be maintained, and Kern’s view in Oaland, 
Si/nt. der Prou . , 47, that kd . . . hya, is the Old Persian equiva- 
lent of Sanskrit yah kaaut, seems equally untenable. Bartliol- 
omae, literaturbl. f. t or Phil., i. 17, Gnuttlr. (lev Iran . Philol ., 
i. 235, is on the right track when he regards kd as a particle. 
On the other hand, it does not seem to me that xd is equivalent 
in meaning to ye or is even a mere interjection as he has sug- 
gested. The Old Persian word is rather to he compared with 
what I regard as its exact correspondent in Greek, Doric k<x, 
Indo-Germanic *qd (cf. Brugmann, Gr. Gr.'\ 543-544). A few 
examples will he sufficient to show that k& has, sometimes at 
least, a generalizing force. Theok. xi. 49, ns m rtovSe daXacrcrav 
exiov ml KVfmO ’ cXolto ; xviii. 57—58, vevfxcda Kaypes es opdpov, hrti kcl 
tt paros aoiSos e£ ewas seXaByarj avacrycbv eurptya Bapdv or Arist. 
Achani. 799, A. ri B’iaOta yaXicrra ; M. irdvO' a kcl 8i8q>s. I therefore 
think that such a phrase as tuvam, kd . ; xsdyaOiya hya, upara.m uhy , 
Bh. iv. 37, should he translated, ‘ thou whosoever shalt be king 
hereafter. ’ 


Bh. iv. 44 ; RV. ii. 17. 7. 

Weisshach-Bang’s reading Aurconaz[diya] tuiyiyu, in Bh. iv. 
44 is very doubtful, Rawlinson’s copy (cf. also TRAP 0. A, 
x. p. lix.) has merely Auramaz[ild~\ and a blank space. On this 


1 Old Persian vida is to be compared with Old Church Slav, visi, Lithua- 
nian visas, Indo-Germanic *uik-o-, while I still hold to my former 
explanation of Old Persian visa beside vispa, Indo-Germanic *uik-ua- 
as due to sp>s(s) ( AJPh xxi. 7, see now Salemann, Grundr. cler Iran. 
Philol., i. 263). With the view of Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 533, that visa is 
from Indo-Germanic *uis-ico-, I am quite unable to agree. 
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lie remarks, xii., p. vi., ‘The word lietween Anramazdei and 
yathei is certainly either maiyiya or taiyiya , the initial charac- 
ter being the only one subject to doubt.’ Spiegel reads accord- 
ingly stvrarrtaf du] taiyiya. Fr. Miiller, on the other hand, 
1 1 r ZKAI . , i. 59-62, preferred Aaranmz[dd\ maiyiya. Neither 
the New Susian nor the Babylonian texts help us here. The 
Babylonian issd (Bh. 98) would seem to point to v past a or 1 1 pas- 
ta m in the Old Persian version, but according to Rawlinson’s 
copy there is no room for such an insertion. On the other hand, 
the New Susian text (Bh. iii. 68) does not here contain piktn, the 
equivalent of vpastd. Perhaps the ZAamasta-ra of the Susian 
tablet would lead us to infer some such form as the Aurarnaz- 
cliya. adopted by Weissbacli-Bang (cf. also Weissbach, Acha- 
merddeninsehr. zweit. Art, 53-54, Oppert, Is peaple .... des 
Aides, 56-57, and against this Foy, ZD Aid., Iii. 565, whose 
suggestions, however, both here and in KZ., xxxvii. 539, I am 
quite unable to accept). In my own judgment it is possible to 
retain unchanged the reading of Rawlinson, especially since the 
Babylonian and New Susian versions do not exactly coincide in 
the passage under discussion. 1 My own suggested reading of 
the text is auramazSyl^and. i. e., avramaz\jldne iyaiy]. 

This preserves exactly Rawliuson’s final results, it may be 
explained grammatically, and it seems to keep the general sense 
demanded both by the context and, apparently, by the Babylo- 
nian and New Susian versions. In my view iyaiy is the first 
singular middle of i ‘to go,’ where the termination is the same 
as in the imperfect (cf. for the present GAv. dcide ‘I place, 5 
YAv. deni, Skt. dadhe , and for the imperfect Old Persian 
avail ray ‘I carried,’ Av. hairs ‘I bore,’ Skt. avals ‘I carried’). 
The passage aurarnazddm iyaiy yadci iraa hasiyam naiy darur- 
tam then signifies, ‘ I betake myself to Ormazd as this is true, 
not false,’ or, more freely, C I call Ormazd to witness that this is 
true, not false.’ 2 * * If the reading and interpretation here sug- 
gested be possible, there is an interesting parallel in RV. ii. 17. 


1 Several other instances of slight divergence in the different versions 
of the Achaemenian inscriptions are too well known to require recapit- 
ulation here (cf. Weissbach, Grundr. der iran. Philol., ii. 73-74). 

2 My previous rendering, JAOS. xxii. 172, should he changed 

accordingly. I still think it just possible, however, that yada here 

introduces a clause of indirect discourse. 
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7a which , should he cited in this connection. The Vedie pas- 
sage in question contains the sole instance thus far noted of the 
first singular middle of i in Sanskrit. The line is as follows: 
amdjfir iva pitroh sdeij suit sumdndd d Milanas tram lye hhu- 
gan% c as a girl maturing at home dwelling with her parents, 
from the joint abode I betake myself to thee for weal.’ The 
words tvam lye bhdyaui, which are important for the suggested 
reading of the Old Persian passage, are thus glossed by Sayana: 
stotdham bhuyum bbujtuuyiuh dhunuih tram lye . . . truth yurt-. 
I see no very great semantic difficulties in a development of 
meaning from ‘I go, betake myself, to Ormazd ’ to a practical 
equivalent of ‘I call Ormazd to witness, so help me Ormazd.’ 
Certainly all epigrapliieal and grammatical requirements seem to 
me to be met by such a suggestion. 

Bh.. iv. 46, avdt. 

The general sense of Bh. iv. 46 is clear both from the Old 
Persian and New Susian versions, the Babylonian being lost 
here. The third word of the line in the Iranian text is, how- 
ever, mutilated and doubtful. Rawlinson in his copy reads this 
word and the one before it ut/ru[muzduh</. tyu]mlyu (of. also 
JUIA , 0. A., x., p. xviii., lix.— lx. , 247), but in his revisional 
note (xii., p. vi.) he says that the last four characters are cer- 
tainly am a iy a . Weissbaeh and Bang read upf\muiy , thus sub- 
stituting i for Rawlinson’s a. But this can scarcely be the inten- 
sive up l (cf. their translation by c auch ’), for that word occurs in 
the inscriptions only as an enclitic in the single phrase duruiy 
aply or durniaply. I would suggest the reading uni, which thus 
gives avdmaly. This avd is the ablative singular neuter for 
*avdtf governed by anlyascly , which should take the ablative in 
Old Persian as it does in Avestan and Sanskrit (cf. Jackson, 
Av. Gramm., § 965, n. 1 [unpublished, read in proof-sheets], 
Speijer, Sansk. Synt., 78-79, Del hr tick, Vyl. Synt ., i. 216). 
The meaning of maty is fixed by the New Susian rendering 


1 On the loss of final t in Old Persian see Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
iran. Philol., i. 183, Foy, KZ., xxxvii, 500-501. In passing I may note 
regarding Foy’s criticism of my view of tyana, Bh. i. 23, as expressed in 
AJPh., xxi. 12-13, that data is evidently plural, not singular (cf. the 
Babylonian rendering dindtu, Bh. 9). We should therefore expect 
tyana, instead of tyana, if his view were correct. 
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I'mena (Bh. iii. 70) and the enclitic pronoun thus stands in its 
proper position after aodt. The passage Bh. iv. 46-47, vasnd 
aura[iiKizddha ; av]dmaii/ aniyasvii/ uasiyastiy kartarn asm 
avahydy[d dipii/u] naiy nipsitam is then to he rendered, in my 
judgment, c hy the grace of Ormazd much more than this was 
done hy me. This is not written on this tablet.’ 

Old Persian duvitdtaranam : Old Church Slavic dave, Greek St/v. 

The word duvitaturanum occurs twice, Bh. i. 10, a 17, in the 
Old Persian inscriptions in passages where no help is given hy 
the Babylonian or New Susian versions. The latter text has 
indeed (Bh. i. 7) samuk-mar corresponding to dmitdUmuunn , 
hut as the New Husian word also is a air. key., it is useless for 
interpretation (cf. however, Foy, ZD MG ., Iii. 590). Early 
conjectures on the meaning of the Iranian term are collected by 
Spiegel, Keiliuschr.'\ 83-84. The second component is obvi- 
ously to be compared, so far as etymology goes, with Sanskrit 
tarana ‘crossing’ (so already Benfey, Ke.ilimtc.hr . , 8). The 
word seems to mean ‘for a longtime, from days of old’ (cf. 
Justi, Grande. dev /ran. Philal ., ii. 417 and his references there; 
see also Rawlinson, JRA N., O.S., x, 197, Benfey, Keilinsch.r 
8). Bartholomae, Grundr. der Iran. Philo i. 151, returns to 
the older rendering, best defended by Oppert, le pea pie . . . . 
des A Ikies, 113, 163, and adopted by Weissbach and Bang, ‘in 
doppelter Reihe.’ The historical difficulties in explaining the 
passage if dunitatcmmam lias this meaning, are too considerable 
so be lightly overlooked. I incline, therefore, to the rendering 
‘from time of old,’ especially as I think this can be justified 
etymologically. The latest discussion of davitataranam is by 
Foy, KZ . , xxxvii. 546, who still adheres to his comparison with 
Latin diutiirnm. Such an equation seems to me impossible. 
Whether Latin din ‘ by day, long ’ stands for *diou-i or for *dieu 
(cf. Brugmann, Grand)'., i. 1 2 910, Stolz, Pat. Gramm. n , 131, 
Sommer, Lat. Laid- and Pbrmerd. , 160), it seems clear, at any 
rate, that just as din, -runs is after the analogy of nocta.r-nus con- 
ceived as *noetH-r))us (Stolz, 77), so diu-tarnus is analogical to 
the same noctur-nm divided *noe-tunms A With diuturnus , 
then, duvitdtaranam has nothing to do. 


1 For further hints on the influence of nox on dies in Latin, see Som- 

mer, 429, Schrader, Reallexilcon, 845-846. 
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The first component of the Old Persian word is to be com- 
pared with Greek Br)-6a, Brj-pov, Brjv, Doric 8o(p)av (Alkman, frag. 
135, ed. Bergk), 1 * * * El. Sav, O. Ch. SI . dare ‘formerly,’ dcnunf/ ‘old, 5 
Armenian tevem ‘I continue, 5 Latin du-rns , da-chan. , Sanskrit 
du-rd (see Fick, V</1. Wth., i. ;! 624, ii. fl 383, Hirt, Ahlm/t , 104, 
Illibschmann, Armen. Gramm., i. 497, Prellwitz, Mm. Wtb., 
74, Brugmann, Or. Or. 3 251). The same phonetic change is 
found in this equation as in the comparison of Old Pei'sian dam- 
tli/a ‘second,’ with Sanskrit dvitlyu , Greek Sts, Old Latin dais 
(Pauli excerpta exFesto, ed. Th. dePonor, 47). I consequently 
feel little hesitation in rendering chnntfitaranam ‘throughout a 
long period. 5 I think, furthermore, like Foy, that we are 
entitled to compare the Old Persian word with the Vedic 
do it a. Geldner, Ved. Stud ., iii. 1, has very recently expressed 
himself as unfavorable to this view, apparently on semasiological 
grounds. Yet it would seem that the underlying force of dmtd 
as he has outlined the usage of the term, 1-10, may well have 
been ‘long, continuous, firm, 5 whence were derived the mean- 
ings he assigns the word on a basis of Vedic philology and the 
native commentators. Until a better etymology shall have been 
suggested for dmtd, I should certainly prefer to compare it with 
Old Persian duvitataranam, and both these words with Old 
Bulgarian davS, Greek Brjv, and their cognates. 


1 For &]v—*&frjv cf. [3 36, ov6' ap' In 8i)v r/aro. The phrases Armenian i 

tevoy ‘ forever ’ and Old Bulgarian izu davlna ‘ from olden time ’ may 

also be noted in this connection. Cf. further Kern, ZDMG., xxiii. 222- 

226, Osthoff, Etym, Parerga, i. 114-115. 


The Qdradd-tilaha T antra. — By Dr. Arthur H. Ewing-, 
Allahabad, India. 

Dr. Ra.ikndua Lai. a Mitra once expressed the opinion that 
the Tantras constitute the life and soul of the modern system of 
Hinduism. 1 While Tantra literature has made its way all over 
India from Tibet to Madras, it is chiefly to Bengal that it owes 
its origin. The writer just quoted, in his “Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS.,” vol. iii. p. xiv, points out that the Tantras have always 
held the field against the Vedas in the province of Bengal, 
Bengali Pundits have no Vedic MSS. ; this he believes to be 
due to the fact that “Bengal has never been the seat of a 
Vedic School, and consequently it has never been taught there, 
nor MSS. prepared and preserved.” These and other facts 
regarding the importance of the Tantras, especially in Bengal, 
are to be found in a recent pamphlet by Dr. K. S. MacDonald, 
of Calcutta, entitled, “Whether Tantra or Veda in Bengal ?” 
The same writer has also published information regarding Tan- 
trie literature in N.W.P. and Oudh, in Mysore and South India, 
and other pamphlets are in the course of preparation regarding 
the said literature in other provinces. 

The close relation of this branch of Sanskrit literature to the 
every-day religion of millions of Hindus, furnishes an adequate 
reason for careful inquiry into the contents of the various Tan- 
tric productions. Such inquiry is now being carried on under 
the leadership of Dr. MacDonald, at whose request work on the 
(jlaradfi-tilaka was undertaken. 

The Oarada-tilaka appears as No. 160 in Aufrecht’s “Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library.” He there 
gives a brief outline of the contents and adds, “ Qarada-tilaka 
(Yfimala alone being excepted) holds the first place among the 
mystic books ; and, unless I am mistaken, surpasses the rest in 
point of antiquity.” 

The Title. 

The meaning which the word ‘ (,1a rad a ’ is here intended to 
convey is not certain, but it is probably used as a name of 


1 Compare what is said in Indo-Arya ns, vol. i. p. 404. 
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Saraswatl, who stands first in the list of deities worshipped in 
connection with various Mantras in the body of the book, i. e., 
from chapter vi. to chapter xxiii. The word (/llrada is not found 
in the 108 Upanishads which are tabulated in Jacob’s Concord- 
ance nor in the. Amarakoya. It is, however, found as a name of 
Saraswatl in Trikfindayesha i. 1, 2 7. ‘ Carada’ is also the name 

of a kind of Sanskrit character, e. g. , the. Kashmirian At harm 
Veda is written in the Carada character. Here again, the refer- 
ence, as Weber has said, AS'., xiv., p. 40/5, is doubtless to Saras- 
wati, who is the tutelary goddess of speech and learning. 

The Author. 

At the close of the work, in chapter xxv,, the author is stated 
to be Laksman, the son of Laksml, who received it from (prl 
Krai a, who received it from Yarunendra, who received it from 
Mahfibala. 

General Character of the Tantra and Points Worthy of Mention. 

1. The C ( liradfi-tilaka is practically free from reference to the 
licentious practices which, marking the so-called “left-handed” 
Qiiktas, have done so much to bring them into disrepute. The 
only exception is in the general references to the power of cer- 
tain Mantras to bring women under control and to compel them 
to come where they may be wanted, e. g. ix. 100; x. 25, 70, 95, 
9G, 111, 145. 

2. The Saihkhya-Yoga terminology prevails in the book; the 
last chapter is devoted to Yoga by definition, xxv. 1. 

3. The larger part of the book is devoted to the making and 
handling of Mantras and Yantras, It follows from this that the 
work is full of sorcery practices, being therein the lineal 
descendant of the Atharva Yeda. Sorcery appears in its benefi- 
cent and terrible aspects. On the one hand, the Mantrin, by 
proper practices, can obtain almost anything that the heart may 
wish; bn the other liaud, he can kill or enable a man to kill his 
enemy. This is the chief blot upon tins Tantra. 

The technical word for this sort of thing is given in xxii, 1, 
viz. patruvirnardana , or killing of enemies. 

The Atidurga-Mantra of chapter xxii. has this as its definite 
purpose. Other Mantras also are used in the same way. The 
following are some concrete practices referred to : 
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(1) The Yfiyu Yantra, buried by the door of an enemy’s bouse 
at night, will bring about his death unless he makes haste to 
leave it, vii. 54, 56. Compare for a similar use and effect of 
other Yantras, xi. 63 and xxiv. 29 ft. What a magnificent sit- 
uation this creates for a sort of reign of terror! 

(2) An image, i. e., effigy of an enemy, is made of a certain 
kind of wood, and it is then cut to pieces, the enemy thus 
becoming cc a guest of death” (Kfdfitithi), xi. 100, 108. See 
also xxi. 95 ff. The defeat and death of enemies are again and 
again attributed to the Mantra in xi. 62-128. 

(3) A young deer is taken as a symbol of an enemy and then 
killed and flung away, xvi. 24. Cf. xvi. 90. 

(4) A goat is taken as a symbol of an enemy and the goat is 
killed, xx. 129. 

(5) Messengers are sent to take the life of enemies, xxiii. 94, 95. 

(6) Agni is besought to kill a man, xxii. 142; indeed, chapter 
xxii. is so full of this soft of thing as to make quotation 
impracticable. 

4. Aufrecht’s opinion that (Oarada-tilaka surpasses the other 
Tantras in antiquity seems doubtful from the statement which 
the book gives of itself. In i. 4 its purpose is said to be to give 
the essence, sura, of all the Tantras and the method of Yan- 
tras and Mantras. Such a claim could hardly be made unless 
other Tantras were in existence. In fact the book seems to be 
a compilation. Chapters vi. -xxiii. make up the body of the book 
and bear a common character. The early chapters establish 
the theory of Mantra formation and describe what is preparatory 
or collateral. In the same way the two closing chapters are 
additions regarding Yantras and Yoga. On the other hand, it 
may still be that of the Tantras nov r in existence the Qiirada is 
one of the oldest. Anything like accuracy here will depend 
upon further investigation. 

Certain of the works classed as Upanisads clearly belong to 
the same stratum of literature as the Tantras, at least if Carada- 
tilaka be taken as a fair representative of the latter class. The 
Ramap fir vatupanlya and the Yrsinhaprirvatapamya Upanisads 
contain the same sort of material as the Qarada does and both 
are equally far removed from the early Upanisads. Again, the 
use of the word Qakti in Atliarvapiras, Kalagnirudra, Hahsa 
and Nyasa Upanisads serves to locate them approximately in 
the same sphere of literary production. 
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5. An important feature of this Tantra is its references to the 
goddess Ivut) dall. 

The Tantras, as is well understood, set forth the religion of 
the (4aktas, i. e. of those who believe in and worship the 
supreme female energy, i, e. (lakti. In this Tantra, Kundalx is 
the personal name chosen to describe this supreme (, kikti , active 
both in man and in the universe. 

The following are the chief references to her nature, her 
place and her activities': — 

(1) On the one hand, she is identified with (/abdabrahman, i. 14, 
55; she is called Parayakti, i. 53; and Paradevata, i. 50; xxv. 
34; and Adhfira-yakti, iv. 57; she is praised in many stanzas of 
chapter xxv. and given the attributes of all the gods and god- 
desses, xxv. 64 if.; she is identified with Om, thus: Om equals 
Pinda, K uncial! equals Pinda, therefore the two are equal, and 
this is equivalent to identifying her with Brahman, xxv. 65. 

On the other hand, her fonn is given as the form of a serpent, 
i. 54. Note that in Amarakoea knndalin is one of the synonyms 
for serpent. 

(2) She dwells in the middle of the body (deJuanadh yaga) of 
all living (breathing) creatures, i. 14. 

Again she is manifested in the trunk of the body ( adhara ) as 
Pai-ayakti, i. 53. Refei-ences to her coming forth from the 
adhara are found in xxii. 3, 40, 50. Again as Paradevata she 
is said to dwell in the midst of a knot in the adhara , from whence 
the veins go out, xxvi. 34. Further in xxv. 07 she is said to 
move in the midst of the Susumna vein. 

(3) She creates the world. This is put in the following ways : — 
First she is said to be multiplied {gunita) in the bodies of all 
creatures, i. 56. Further, it is said that she, having awakened 
to the fact that she is endowed with the essence of all things, 
creates the Manti'a-endowed world, i. 57. The details of the 
above declarations are then given. She manifests herself in all 
singles, all doubles, all ti'iples and so on up to twelves, then in 
twenty-fours, then in thirty-twos, then in thirty-sixes, then in 
foi*ty-twos and then in fifties. The various phenomena of the 
visible world are gathered under these gi'oups, i. 58-109. 

Again she is said to aid in the destruction of an enemy, xxii. 3. 
Further, she is said to go out by the Bralimarandra, xxii. 50. 
Further, the origin of all letters is attributed to her. The 
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series is as follows: — aJcti , dhvani , nadu, fire, half -moon, 
bindu, para, pagi/antl, madhyama , and vciikhan , i. 110-116. 

As to the origin of the name, this Tantra furnishes by infer- 
ence a very interesting suggestion. In the construction of the 
mundapu or temporary temple, given in chapter three, instruc- 
tions are laid down that in each of the eight quarters, N., N.E., 
E., S.E., S. , S. W., W., N.W., the earth should he scooped out 
in the shape of a Ivcnd/i, e. i. a shallow earthenware vessel, iii. 
48. Then in the center of each hunt] a the earth should he 
formed so as to represent the female organ (iii. 75), while in the 
center of this again a pin-da, or lump of rice or flour, should he 
placed to symbolize the male organ (iii. 78). 

Now in iii. 90 the hunda-iovva is said to he the highest form 
of Prakrti. May it not he confidently concluded that Kundali 
is simply another name for Prakrti ? and that the name is taken 
from the J'un/Ja formed in the sacrifice ? The hunda contains 
symbols of procreating power and becomes therefore a fitting 
type of world-creation and so gives the name to the Parayakti. 

In describing the place of Ivnndall above, her place in the 
udhdra or mfdddhdva was referred to. A question of some 
importance comes up here: Does mulddhCvm in this Tantra refer 
to the mystical circle {numdah () just above the genitals to which 
it is referred in Pancatantra, or to the navel, which seems to be 
the meaning in the very Tantra-like Upanisad, Ramapurvatfip- 
aniya ? While some of the above references are uncertain, 
they are, on the whole, best understood of the navel, especially 
the reference to a “knot” in the ddhdra , from whence the 
veins go out, xxvi. 34. To be sure, there is no necessary contra- 
diction here, as the mystical circle above the genitals may easily 
include the “knot ” of the navel. Another Tantra at hand cor- 
roborates the view that mfdddhdra in Tantric usage mean* 
navel. Rama Prasad, M.A., has translated for the Theoso- 
phists a Tantra which he calls The Science of Breath. Pie in 
his glossary naively says that the work is a single chapter of a 
lost book, entitled Qivagama. The so-called chapter is really a 
translation of the work Svarodaya (see PW.). In section 32 
Kundali is said to dwell in the navel like a sleeping serpent. 
The translator’s note regarding Kundali is interesting, ‘ ‘ Kun- 
dall is that power which draws in gross matter from the mother- 
organism through the umbilical cord, and distributes it to the 
different places where the seminal Prana gives it form. When 
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tlie child separates from the mother the power goes asleep. She 
is no more wanted now. Upon the supplies of the Kundall 
depend the dimensions of the body of the child. It is said that 
it is possible to awake the goddess even in the developed organ- 
ism by certain Yoga practices.” Nature's Finer Force, s*, p, 104. 

The Philosophy of Mantra Formation according to £5rada-tilaka. 

The starting-point is the Sat-eit-finanda attribute-possessing 
(mguna) Parameyvara. From Paramey vara cakti is produced — 
s< f,cci( I dnand.a, n ihhandt. s \akalat (i. e. sugundt) para met;- tumid 
(Isle cZialcti.fi , i. G. From v.ahti comes nada , i. e. the nasal 
sound represented by a semicircle and here put apparently for 
unmanifested sound. From Jidda comes bin da, i. e. the dot 
representing amisvdm , i. 7. This bind, it possesses the qualities 
of the highest (j.aJcti {para caZd in i.ai/alj) and is itself made up of 
three parts, viz,, bindu, nada, and bZjaiii. From the division 
of this highest bind, a, manifested sound {ranai) is produced. 
Sound which is thus created takes shape in letters and words. 
Letters and words form Mantras; hence Mantras incarnate, as 
it were, the power of Qakti, which is the power of Parameyvara. 
The Mantras as infolding the power of Parameyvara become 
the media of world-creation. Ivundall, who is the supreme 
(Jlakti, is said to create the Mantra-endowed world. The five 
elements are said to have tlie five root-sounds as their cause, 

i. e. the elements are five because the letters are divided into 
fives — not the opposite, as one might more easily have imagined, 

ii. 10. The detail’s of the explanation are so abundant as to be 
almost confusing. However, the above theory seems to be the 
idea at the basis of the details. It is easy to see the reason for 
such a theory. The Mantrin was determined to have his Mantras 
highly regarded and so he creates a theory according to which 
no power will be too great to attribute to them. Not that the 
idea originated with the Tantrics. Speech is a goddess of the 
Kig Veda and the power of brahman or the “holy word” 
was recognized from earliest times. The Tantras are in this 
matter but a degenerate offspring of an honored parentage. 
The Brahmana with his brahman is the grandfather of the 
Mantrin with his Mantra. The one is sacerdotalism with a 
strong inclination to sorcery ; the other is sacerdotalism immersed 
in an ocean of sorcery. 
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Other matters worthy of mention are : 

(a) the Natlis or veins. These are saicl to he ten, the princi- 
pal being Id< 7, Piny ala an d Susanina, which are referred respect- 
ively to the left side and nostril, the right side and nostril, and 
the middle. The seven others are: 1. Ciandhun , to the left 
eye. 2. IlasfijihvC, to the right eye. 3. PusCt, to the right 
ear. 1. Alumluim, to the month. 5. Yaeusvhn, to the left 
ear. 0. Pailkhiiu, to the amis. 7. Jvuhu, to the genitals. 

Ten winds or fires are also given as present in the body, but 
it does not seem possible to locate them in the uCtdl, s*. They 
ar c prana, apCma, vi/Cina, udCiua, samil n a, nCuja (connected with 
vomiting or belching), Imnna (winking), dhana Cnjaija (enlarge- 
ment), hrhtra (sneezing), devadaftu (yawning), i. 40—14. 

As to Susanina several points are given. (a) It is the 
prana which goes tip from, the navel in five sections {pr . , up., 
■vi /. , ml. , Ham.) and therewith prevades the body, i. 43. (b) By 

way of the Susanina the at m an is united with the Param- 
dtnian , iv. 24. (c) By the way of Susanina, lejas comes from 

its own place (.s ivasthCma), i. e. the heart, iv. 88; cf. Frayn a Up. 
iii. 9. (d) Susanina is in the backbone, xxv. 29. 

(b) Moving life is of three origins: (a) from sweat, (b) from 
egg, and (c) from the embryo-sack, i, 29 ft. and 38. 

(c) The seven dhCdus or constituents of the body are skin, 
blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and seed, i. 34. In vi. 7 and 
xxiii. 84 the last named is omitted. 

(d) The body is said to be ninety-six fingers long, xxv. 27. 
The prana is said to abide twelve fingers from the navel; cf. 
the reference in Amritabindu Up. 32 to measurements by 
thumb-breadths, and my discussion thereof in “The Hindu 
Conception of the Functions of Breath,” PA OS. xxii. 2G4. 

(e) The Samshlras in the history of the individual are as 
follows: G-arbhddhdna , puiiwumna, siniantonnayana , jCita- 
Jcarman , oiamahirana , npaui shram a i i a , annaprdijana , cduda , 
upandyana , midi Cm dmya-mahdvrata, i. e. bralunaeCirin , upani- 
sada , f/odCnodvCihakCu , and nvrti (v. 6 Off.). 

OUTLINE OP CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. The chief purpose of the first chapter is to set 
forth the theoretic basis of the science of Mantra formation 
and use. The argument has been briefly stated above. The 
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Samkhya terminology is used. Such terms as tanmdtras , tat- 
tvt is, niahdtattvus , manna, hiddhi , c?Y, ahmhkara , muJuit , «?>?/- 
ad'tani, juft uendriyas, etc., are used. 

Chapter II. The subject of this chapter is stated to be to 
describe the utterance (vyakt-i) of sounds in the mouths of men. 
In other words, it is a natural progress upon chapter first. 
Hounds are said to he driven along through Hush my a by the wind 
or breath, their starting point having been the personified (/akti 
who, as Kundall, dwells in the body (1). 

Many gods and goddesses are named and are all called ,s war- 
paktin, thus emphasizing the theory that sounds are creative 
forces (29-55). In an earlier verse (8) the vowels are called 
pinayaktinuu/ui s, i. e., possessed of the power of (liva. 

From verse 5G the description of Mantras begins. They are 
divided (a) as to gender; (b) as to character into good and bad 
(knlra and sdmnya) ; and (c) into ready for use — sidclha — and 
those yet to be perfected — mdhya (56-G2 and 130-181). The 
chief causes of Mantras being defective are (1) the too frequent 
occurrence of certain letters, and (2) the putting of said letters 
into the wrong place (111). A long list of defective Mantras 
precedes the above statement (G3-110). Note that the restric- 
tions are such that Mantra-making is not a matter to be lightly 
undertaken. They seem to have been made with a view to 
keeping the production entirely in the hands of a “Mantra 
Company, Limited.” 

The Smhskaras for Mantra-formation are next given, and this 
is followed by a statement of the proper astrological conditions, 
and that again by a description of a magical diagram; cf. 
Nrsiiiha. Up., v. 2 (112-135). 

The chapter ends with a description of the proper place, the 
food and the character of the Mantrin and also of the character 
of the disciple (138-154). 

Chapter HI. The subjects of this chapter are: 

1. The preparation of the cisana , i. e., the ground where a 
sacrifice is to be performed (1-18). 

2. Full details of the erection over the dscm a of a inctydcipn, 
or temporary temple on the occasion of a religious festival ; of the 
vessels used in the ceremony and the various grains put in them; 
and of the giving of food to the gods and demons (19-47). 

3. The forming of hiydtis in the various squares of the dsana and 
a description of occult effects of the various shaped Jmy das (48-86) . 
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4. The formation of mnndalm or charmed circles of conjur- 
ors (105 ff.). 

5. The description of pit-haa or pedestals upon which the gods 
are put (119 ff.). 

Chapter IV. The aim of this chapter is to explain the con- 
secration ceremonies or dlksiut which must he performed pre- 
paratory to undertaking the specific acts of worship. First 
comes an account of what the Deyaka must do from the time of 
his hath to his entering into the place of sacrifice, yujnumanrfujta 
(1-27). Then follows the ceremony of alternately reciting the 
Mantra of the occasion and touching parts of the body (28-GO). 
After this conies the ceremony of ]>r ft rnfjm/tisthff, i. e., the put- 
ting of life into the idols and the objects used in the sacrifice 
(77-92). The chapter ends with a description of foot-rinsing, 
mouth-washing, and guest-reception ceremonies (93-96). 

Chapter Y. The subject of this chapter is the sacrificial fire. 
The production thereof is first taken up. Eighteen /Samskftrcis, 
i. e., sanctifying ceremonies, are mentioned in the beginning of 
the chapter and others later (1-0 and 43 ff.). The seven tongues 
of Agni are mentioned and these again divided into three sevens 
(20-28). 

At the close of the chapter, fire is likened to a living creature 
with a head and other parts. The various colors of the flames 
have a specific sacrificial value; the sounds of the flames are 
also given (150 ff.). 

Chapters VI-XXIII. With the close of the fifth chapter the 
introductory matter comes to an end and the author addresses, 
himself to the description of various Mantras, as to their forma- 
tion, use, and the results obtainable by them. The method of 
the Anukramanis is followed and the ITsi, the meter, and the 
divinity are given. 

Chapter YI. The main Mantra here is called Yarnatanu, and 
the deity thereof is Saraswatl. It is made up .of fifty letters 
and twenty-four Kpis. The word lipi seems to refer to the 
sections of the Mantra; the body is to be touched in twenty- 
four places and the deity thus placed in it. The eight mothers, 
i. e., personified energies of the principal deities, are named and 
described (17 ff.). Five Mantras are manipulated (51-74). 
Abhisekcis , i. e., bathings of the idols, and mudras , i. e., inter- 
twinings of the fingers with supposed magical efficacy, are 
named and their effects given (75-111). 
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Chapter VIT. The first half of this chapter is devoted to 
Yantras, i. e., amulets upon which Mantras are written. The 
chief one is called “Bhutalipi;” a diagram of it is given (1-19). 

Long lists of jaktis containing 10, 23, and 04 names respect- 
ively, are given from verses 20-50. 

Akft<;a , vayn, a</ni, -mint tut, and prthlin Yantras are described 

From verse 02 the formation of Mantras begins again. The 
main Mantra is called Yfajivvan and the deity of it is 1 T/ki/a. 
This is probably a return in reality to the Sarasuaiti, of chapter 
YI, who is the goddess of speech. In the latter part of the 
chapter there are frequent references to obtaining skill in 
speech. The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden to a 
Mantrin. 

Chapter VIII. Formation, use and value of LaksmT-Man- 
tras. At verse 37 a new Mantra is mentioned called the Aiiga- 
Mantra. From 141-3 the formation of a Yantra is described. 
This is followed by another Mantra of 27 letters (144-140). 
The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden and allowed 
to the Mantrin (149-107). 

Chapter IX. The goddess of the Mantras of this chapter is 
Bhuvanegvarl. Various Mantras are formed and gods and god- 
desses worshipped in the different quarters (1-33). The (jaktis 
of Bhuvanegvarl are then given and this is followed by the 
formation of three Yantras (34-94). The chapter ends with a 
statement of the wonderful powers of the Mantra (95-108). 

Chapter X. The name of both the Mantra and the goddess 
of this chapter is Tvarita, a title of Durga. Both Mantras and 
Yantras are formed (1-42). The ten (jaktis of Kamadeva are 
mentioned in verse 09. Here also wonderful powers are attrib- 
uted to the Mantra. 

Chapter XI. The Mantra of this is called the Durga-Mantra. 
The value of this Mantra as a means of destroying enemies is 
frequently referred to. Abhicara, one of the technical words 
used in connection with the terrible aspects of sorcery, is found 
in verses 81 and 124. 

Chapter XII. The deity of this chapter as well as the main 
Mantra is named Tripura-Bhfiiravl. This goddess is very 
highly praised. In one passage she is identified with Visnu, 
^iva, Brahman, and their wives (84-85). 

Yantras are formed (25 ff.) and (jaktis named (35-36). 
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Chapter XXII. The Mantras of Ganapati, i. e., Gan eg a, are 
handled in this chapter. The position in which he sits with his 
wife is described in 73, 84, 91 (untranslatable). Stars are said 
to he made by water thrown from Gau eca’s trunk, and he is said 
to play with the sun and moon as with balls (142 and 145). As 
to the rest, the “practices” of the chapter are as in other 
chapters. 

Chapter XIV". The Mantras of the heavenly bodies are here 
given. 

1. The Moon-Mantra with Soma as deity (1-28). 2. The 

Sun-Mantra with Aditya as deity (29-81). 3. The Ajapa- 

Mantra, i. e., Il-a-h-s-a. This is also the sun (82). 4. Agni- 

Mantra with Anala as deity (95). 

Chapter XY. The great Mantra of Visnu is the subject of 
this chapter. In verses 13-20 the sun and Visnu are correlated 
by their names. The Mantras of certain of Visnu’s incarnations 
are given: (1) .Rama Candra (85-109); (2) Varfdia (110-139); 
(3) Prthivi (140-154). 

Chapter XYI. The Mantras of this chapter are linked up 
with Xrsinha. These Mantras are remarkably effective in 
destroying enemies (90). 

Chapter XVII. Here we have the Mantras of Purusottama, 
i. e., Jagannath, i. e., Visnu- Avatar. The chief Mantra is made 
up of 200 letters. Eight shorter Mantras are named in 44-51 and 
a Krsna-Mantra in 87. A long list of patois is given and a lot 
of Yantras are formed (124-155). Various acts of twelve Ava- 
tars of Visnu are referred to (a) fish, (b) tortoise, (c) boar, (d) 
man-lion, (e) Vfimana, i. e. , Trivikrama, (f) Paragu Hama, (g) 
Rama Candra, (h) Baladeva, (i) Buddha, (j) Ivalki, (k) Krsna, 
i. e., Parana Purusa, and (1) Visnu himself (150-169). 

Chapter XVIII. The main Mantra is named Mahega with 
Iga as a deity. In 42-44 there is a Bhairava-Mantra ; in 45 a 
Durga-Mantra ; in 48-49 a Ganega-Mantra, and in 52 a Civa- 
Mantra. 

Chapter XIX. The Mantra here is named Mantraratna 
and the deity is Qambhu. In 57 the Cintamani-Mantra is 
given; in 114-121 the Kharagravan (sic) -Mantra of 170 letters. 
Qahtis are named in 124-125. 

Chapter XX. The Aghora-Mantra stands at the head of this 
chapter. Further, the large and small Mantras of Ksetrapala 
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are given in 35 and 47. Three kinds of meditation (< dhyana ) 
are named, i. e., sdttmka, rajasa and tdmasa (55-56). 

Chapter XXI. The Mantras of Gayatrl are the subject of this 
chapter. Gfiyatrl is said to be the manifestation of the Saccidfi- 
nanda Brahman (1). Many names of Agni are given (51-52). 
A list of psychical and other essences and activities is found in 
67-71. Naksatras and Ru<;is are dealt with (78 If. and 84 If.). 
There is a good deal of foe-destruction provided for in the 
chapter. 

Chapter XXII. The main Mantra of this chapter has two 
names (1) ITdinfistra(sic)-krtyfistra. The second word describes 
the reverse use of the Mantra, i. e., pratilorna. (2) Atidurga. 
The purpose of this Mantra is defined in the first verse as patru- 
viwardana, i. e., enemy-destruction (1), and the whole chap- 
ter proves its power for this purpose. The Lavana-Mantra 
begins at 59. The various mandalas , i. e., mystical circles of 
the body, are referred to (8-13). Many Mantras are handled in 
the chapter. A goat, a snake and a cat figure in the ceremonial 
(56, 73, 77). 

Chapter XXIII. The chief Mantra of this chapter is called 
Traiyambaka and refers to Mahadeva, i. e., the three-eyed 
one. Its purpose is just the opposite of the Atidurga-Mantra. 
Its purpose is expressed by the word “ mrtyumjaya ,” i, e., 
death-conquering. The Mantra of Vanina is given at 52 ff. In 
93-96 we have the Pranapi’atistha-Mantra, and in 117-122 a 
description of mndrCis, 

Chapter XXIV. This chapter explains the various kinds of 
Yantras hidden in the Tantras. Prom 94 on Kundall is praised. 
It is as though the author returned to the subject of the first 
chapter. 

Chapter XXV. The closing chapter deals with Yoga. In 
verse 1, the author says that the wise ( mpdraddli ) call the unity 
of the Jxva and the Atman, Yoga. Eight kinds of Yoga are 
named and described (5 ff.). The chapter contains many refer- 
ences to the body with its veins and parts. Kundall comes in 
for mention several times (34, 35, 62, 65-67). Nada is said to 
be produced by closing all apertures of the body (46). The 
seven vibhavas , or secondary forms of Om, are given as mahd- 
tattva , ahamkara , pabda , spar pa , rnpa, rasa , and r/undha (58). 

Various deities are praised, viz.: Parbati (60), Xarayana 
(61-2), Mahadeva (64), and Kundall (65 ff.). 


Note on Irhdechandas, AV. iii. 1 3. 3. By Dr. Arthur W. 
Ryder, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Tins amt Xcyofuvov lias not been satisfactorily explained. 
Sayana’s gloss reads as follows : prcddmtboehddand. ma/utdbhip 
r hamlohhir vodtiir u]>etd rd. This cannot be accepted in its 
entirety, though it seems to me to contain a faint glimmering of 
the truth. The PW. renders ‘mit hohem Dach versehen,’ 
assuming that -c/tandas has here the same meaning as chad is, 
chadman. The occidental translators 1 follow this suggestion, 
though most of them express misgivings. 

This rendering, though ingenious, is hardly to be accepted so 
long as no external evidence can be produced to show that 
ehandas ever has the meaning ‘roof.’ Weber {13. xvii. 23 G) 
has already pointed out that the root chad nowhere appears in 
nasalized form. All of Whitney’s and Shankar Pandit’s MSS. 
read -chanddh; and the assumption of a meaning elsewhere 
unknown is rendered unnecessary by the fact that the ordinary 
meaning of c/am das gives a satisfactory sense. The literal 
meaning of brhdcchamlas would seem to be ‘whose meter is 
the hr/iatld 

We have three parallels in AY. vi. 48. Indeed, the expres- 
sion contained in the first words of our verse is strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of the three verses of that hymn. Compare 

AY. iii. 12. 3. dharuny clsi pale brhdechcuuluh with 
AY. vi. 48. 1 . cji/euu hi r/uyatraechanddh 

2. rhhicr asi jdgace/ninduh 

3. vfsci hi tri stupe luindah 2 


The verse iii. 12. 3, with the resolution dhuruni asi , counts 36 
syllables ; it is then mechanically a hr ha ft, and is so reckoned 
by the Anukramani. The intrinsic fitness of the connection 

1 Ludwig, Rigveda, iii. 463; Zimmer, AIL., p. 150; Weber, IS. xvii. 
236; Grill, Hundert Lieder s , p. 59; Griffith, Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda, i. 97 ; Bloomfield, SBJEJ. xlii. pp. 140, 345 ; Whitney, p. 105. 

2 These verses occur in other Vedic texts ; see Bloomfield, Festgruss 
an Roth, p. 150 ; or Whitney, p. 316. 
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Ibetween the building bouse and tlie ‘great’ meter is apparent. 1 2 
Especially significant, in connection with the second half of our 
verse, is the relation that exists between the brliutl and domestic 
cattle: TMB. vii. 4 . 4 , paptuo vai brhnfi; (^.B. xii. 7. 2, 16 
bdrhatfih puptnmh f of. further QG-S. iii. 3. 1, in the liouse-build- 
ing ceremony : rnthrnitare pvati tht-ha rumadmye prayt/mw 
brlx/ti ,s Idhhftye V/ sthu narfijmn ahhimnjuti ; and iii. 4. 7, in the 
sacrifice to V astospati : hrhato [utotriyenni] tiparCthne [jn/toi /]. 


1 For the symbolism of the brhatl, see Weber, IS. viii. passim (for 
details, see Index). 

2 These and other references are given by Weber, 1. c. p. 44. 


Krsnandthais Commentary on the Bengal Recension of the 
Qabuntald. By Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

An excellent and little known commentary on the Bengal 
recension of Kfdidasa’s Abhijfifinagakuntala is the Pravegika of 
Krsnanatha Nyfiyapaiiefinana (second edition. Calcutta. 1S8S. 
323+14 pp .). 1 To this work my attention was called in the 
fall of 1900 by Professor Geldner of the University of Berlin. 
This commentary is recent ; the colophon tells us that the work 
was finished on the ninth day in the bright half of A 9 vina, 
(juka 1789 (autumn of 1807 A.D.), while the author was living 
at Purvasthall, a village on the BhaglratliT, near Uavadvlpa 
(=Hadiya, at the confluence of the Jellinghy). 

The work is prefaced by eight stanzas, the first of which con- 
tains an introductory prayer to Civa, full of plays on words. 
In these introductory stanzas, the writer’s elder brother (+vana- 
thagarman receives a handsome tribute for his character and 
erudition. He was learned in the dhurmatjtistrCs , in grammar, 
astronomy, and music, and employed his leisure time with 
kaoi/us, altnhl'fmis , and dramas. This (li van atha 9 a r man wrote 
a commentary on the Ratnavall. The father of Krsnanatha was 
Kegavacandra, of the family of Arjunamigra, resident in Videha. 

Further information concerning Krsnanatha’s life may be 
gathered from his work as follows. In commenting on the use 
of mahdbrdhmana , as applied by the king to the Vidusaka 
near the end of the second act (Pischel 45. 2), he shows himself 
familiar with the idiom of Benares by saying (7G. 18): “In 
Benares and elsewhere the term mahdbrdhmana is applied to 
Brahmans who steal the best grdddha ( agragrdddhahdraka - 
vipresu ).” He is apparently the author of the commentary on 
the Vataduta, mentioned at 117. 12. The expression at 47. 20 
also seems to show that he wrote other works. 

Apart from the very numerous citations of Amara, Krsna- 
natha gives about three hundred and sixty quotations from 

1 A MS. of this work is mentioned in Oppert, Lists of Sanskrit Man- 
uscripts in Private Libraries of Southern India, Vol. II, No. 8382. 
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nearly thirty lexicographers. His most frequently quoted lexi- 
cographical authorities are the Amarakoya, the Medinikoya (114 
quotations), the Viyvaprakiiya (91 quotations), the Trikandayesa, 
and the (Oabdfihdhi. The less frequently cited authorities are 
Hemacandra, the Vfiijayantl, the ^ahdaratnavali, Jatfidhara, 
Dhanamjaya, the (fabdfirnava, Blifiguri, the ITiiravall, the 
Ratnakoya, the Rajanirghanta, Rudra, (Ifiyvata, ITalfiyudha, 
Dharani, the Bliiiriprayoga, Ajayapfda, a Dvirupakoya, Rabha- 
sapfila, and Vyadi. He furthermore cites (30. 12) {t certain 
commentators” on Amana and (140. 21) Subhiiti. 

In addition to numerous quotations from Pan ini and the lit- 
erature ancillary to his work, there are found 28 quotations from 
the Ivav ikalpadr lima and two from the DhfitudTpika. 

To the following legal authorities reference is made : Maim 
(22 times), Yajnavfilkya, Daksa, Devala, Visnu, Ilfirlta, Narada, 
Yama, the Agastyasarhhitfi, Kfityayana, Gautama, Parfiyara, 
Pfiithlnasi, Brhaspati, the Ratnamfila and Qankha-likhita ; also 
Kamandaki. 

Krsnanfitha’s rhetorical authorities are the Saliityadarpana, the 
Ivavyadarya, the Kavyaprakaya, the Candrfiloka, the ITjjvalanlla- 
mani and Bhojaraja. Bharata’s work on the drama is quoted 
eight times. 

The Samgltadamodara is quoted for a musical definition ; for 
metrical matters, Pihgala, and llalfiyudha’s comment on Pingala 
are quoted. 

Astronomy is represented by the Siddhantayiromani, Jyotis- 
tattva, and Suryasiddlifuita. 

The medical authorities to which Krsnanatha makes reference 
are Suyruta, the Bliavaprakaya and Caraka. Yfitsyfiyana is 
referred to for erotic material. 

For augury and chiromancy the Samudraka, Yasantarfija and 
the Adbhutasagara are cited. 

Finally, a quotation is given from the Yaj napary vapariyista. 
Of several quotations I have not discovered the source. 

Various literary works are furthermore laid under contribu- 
tion for illustrative material. Thus among the Purfinas : the 
Visnupurana, the Matsya-, Garuda-, Padma-, Kurina-, Vamana-, 
hTarasinha-, Brahma-, and Vayupuranas. The Mahabharata is 
quoted eight times (including a reference to the Bhagavadglta), 
and the Rfimayana once. Other dramas are very sparingly 
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made use of ; reference is made once to the UrvacI and once to the 
Uttararamacarita. Occasional citations are found further from 
the KadamharT, the Raglmvahya, the Kirfitarjunlya, the Vasa- 
yadattfi, and the (^iyupfilavadha. 

Krsnanatha seldom cites other commentators on the (Jakun- 
tala and never by name,— though lie once (140. 24) makes 
reference to an opinion expressed by Mallinatha in his com- 
mentary on the Kirfitarjunlya. In the seventh of his introduc- 
tory stanzas, he informs us, however, that he sometimes differs 
from previous commentators. 

A few of Ivrsnanat.ha’s interpretations may he adduced by 
way of illustration. 

In the fourth act (Piscliel 79. 0-7) Priyariivada says : “Hurry, 
Anusuya, hurry ! The hermits who are going to Hast ilia pura 
are making their voices heard.” Krsnanatha (106. 20) mentions 
the opinion of a somebody who declares this to be a false read- 
ing, because Hastinapura did not at that time exist. Our com- 
mentator ingeniously refutes this opinion as follows : Hastina- 
pura, he says, was Dusmanta’s capital in that version of the 
(^akuntala story which is found in the first hook of the Malifi- 
bharata, and this is proved by the following quotation (MBh. 
i. 74. 113=3000): “‘Good’ said they, and all the mighty 
men, setting before them (Jakuntala with her son, set out for 
Gajasfthvaya,” where they were to meet Busman ta. But, con- 
tinues Krsnanatha, Gajasfthvaya 1 is Hastinapura. This he 
endeavors to prove by means of two further quotations from the 
first book of the Mahfibhfirata and the statement of the Trikan- 
dayesa : “Nagfihva, Hastinapura, Gajahva, and Hfistina are 
synonyms.” Having thus established the positive side of his 
argument, namely, that we cannot go behind the authority 
which we may by a little combination deduce from the Mahfi- 
bhfirata, he returns to the objection, formulated in a quotation 
from the Visnupurnna. This text declares (iv, 19. 10) that “it 
was Hastin who founded Hastinapura” and Hastin (iv. 19. 2 ft'.) 
was the great-great-great-grandson of the adopted son of .Dus- 
manta’s son Bharata. But this, says Krsnanatha, simply means 
that he beautified the city, as did Kuya upon Rama’s decease in 
the case of the city of Ayodhya. To lie sure the Mahfibhfirata 
says: “Of her (Suvarna) was born to him (Suhotra) Hastin 
who established this Hastinapura” (MBh. i. 95. 34 = 3787). 
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Yet in this case ‘ established ’ means no more than ‘ protected 
from destruction.’ In the same way are to he understood the 
words of the Raghuvahya, which declares that Oatrughna was 
tire founder of Mathura (Ragh. xv. 28), though this city is 
nevertheless described as the capital of King Susena, who made 
one of the gathering at the time of King Aja’s wedding (Ragh. 
vi. 48). 

Very ingenious is Krsnanatha’s explanation of the uncommon 
word ajisaraatlrtha, which occurs three times in the play (struma 
148 = Pischel 112. 2 ; beginning of Act vi. = Pischel 118. 1.0 ; 
near the end of Act vii. ==Pischel 107. 2). The word is ordi- 
narily regarded as the name of a place (PW. s.v. ; Apte s.v.); 
but Krsnanatha defines as follows. First occurrence: “ ‘whose 
appearance (firth a = darcanu) is like that of Apsarases ’ (tlr- 
thtun . . . daryane, gabdfibdhi), i. e. virtually ‘appearing like 
an Apsaras.’ Or the meaning is : ‘whose place of origin (yoni) 
is the Apsarases,’ i. e. ‘ Apsaras-born ’ ( tlrthuvi yonau , Ilala- 
yudha)” (K. 207. 12-14). Second occurrence (K’s text has 
-sandiftaih for Pischel’s mihnijjhmh) : “the actions (K. supplies 
karmajatam) mentioned (rant distant = uktani) by the Apsaras- 
born (apmrastirlha- = apsaroyoui : tlrthaih yonau , Ilahiy- 
udha) ” (K. 217. 12-13). Third occurrence: ^ apmr a stlvth ava- 
tar andt = aimtlrn iipmrasFirthiit (abstract with /rd-suffix used 
concretely), i. e. ‘from one Apsaras-born descended to earth’ 
(tlrthaih yonau , Halfiyudha) ” (K. 317. 11-13). 

As an instance of Krsnanatha’s skill in detecting ylesus may be 
taken his comments on stanza 177 (Iv. 204. 10-10). In this verse 
he finds four words which contain an intentional ambiguity in 
that they refer both to the royal house (or the king) and to the 
Sarasvati ; 


-samtati 
pauravam 
prajdvandhye 
an dry e 


1. family 

1, pertaining to Puru 
1. without offspring 
1. ignoble 


2. stream 

2. exceedingly (bhuyistham) 
2. deserted 

2. untraversable ( agamya ) 


Further examples are to be found at 25. 7-17 (explaining the 
speech of Qakuntahl, Pischel 13. 1-4) and at 35. 24-36. 12 
(explaining the speech of the king, Pischel 19. 12-13). 

A matter apt to escape the notice of the occidental reader 
may be added. In commenting on stanza 202, Krsnanatha calls 
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attention (293. 9) to the color of the lotus, which is here com- 
pared with Sarvadamana’s hand. He then adds (293. 11) a 
quotation from the Sfimudraka : “Pink palms are a sign of 
royalty (yasya panitalau, raktfm tasya raj yam vinirdiyet) 
Quotations might he multiplied. Yet these citations will 
perhaps suffice to show the erudition and judgment of Krsna- 
nfitha. His commentary is a contribution to the better under- 
standing of the play. 


1 This point is often made in the Mahabharata. Compare i. 122. 29, 
where, when the king makes the anjali, his pink fingers ( raktanguli ), 
look like a lotus-cup. — E d. 


Jupiter Dolichenus . — By Rev. Charles S. Sanders, Aintab, 
Turkey. 

For a thorough understanding of Jupiter Dolichenus and his 
worship, two things would he necessary. The first of these is a 
satisfactory knowledge of the old Baal cults or worship of Syria, 
for without doubt the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus in its original 
form was simply the worship of the local Baal. How much is 
really known concerning the old Baal worship in North Syria is 
a matter that admits of question. One valuable source of 
information is the coins of the region, of which more later. 

Again, on the Roman side, the cults of the purely Roman 
worship of Jupiter — Jupiter Stator, Jupiter Depulsor, etc. — 
would need to be better understood. The relation of these to 
the national w r or ship has not yet been adequately investigated ; 
see, for example, the article “Jupiter” in the JSnet/elopaedia 
Britannica (vol. xiii., p. 780). If this relation could be made 
clear to us, we should very likely see how easy it was for the 
Romans to adopt the Dolichenus cult, its worshippers among the 
Romans conceiving of it as merely a new manifestation of their 
national worship. 

Dolichenus seems to have come into the Roman world as one 
of the Oriental gods, so popular in Rome in the second century. 
The Antonines being very friendly toward the Oriental cults 
(witness Antoninus Pius even building a temple to Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus), they came in with a rush. Mithra, the most 
popular of all, has little bearing on our subject, though Doliche- 
nus is elucidated passim in Dr. Cumont’s great work on Mithra. 1 
The Egyptian cults have also no interest for us in this connec- 
tion. Two cults, however, seem to have much in common with 
the worship of Jupiter Dolichenus, namely, that of Atargatis 
(Derketo), the “Dea Syria” of Hierapolis, well known through 
Lucian’s Be Bea Syria, and that of Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 
There are other cults, as Jupiter Bamascenus, Jupiter Olbius , 


1 Textes et Monuments figures relatifs aux MysUres de Mithra, Brus- 
sels, 1899. 
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etc., but scarcely anything is known of them. On the ground of 
contiguity, we should expect the inscriptions of the god Aziz of 
Edessa, found in Dacia, to throw some light on the subject; but 
that which is gained from them points more probably to affini- 
ties with the Mithra cult. See Cumont’s Tesstes et Monuments , 
i. 250, note 2; 200, note 2. 

Three inscriptions of Dacia and the unequivocal testimony of 
Stephanas of Byzantium locate the original seat of Dolichenus’ 
worship at Doliche (AoAlyy) in Ooinmagene. While there are 
many places bearing this name, the above reference (“aeternus 
Oommagenorum dens”) settles the question. Stephanas, in 
speaking of Doliche in Gommagene, mentions the worship there 
of Jupiter Dolichenus. The place is rather near the southern 
boundary of Gommagene. Its coins begin only with Marcus 
and Verus. Ptolemaeus is the first geographer to mention it. 
Yet the Macedonian name makes us at least wonder whether it 
was not one of the places where Alexander the Great’s veterans 
settled. It is very near the junction of four Roman roads; one 
leading to Samosata, one to Edessa via Zeugma, one to Ger- 
manicia (the modern Marash), and one to Cyrrhus and Antioch. 
It is not far (some thirty-six miles) from Cyrrhus, a center of 
Roman soldiers, a fact which probably accounts for the trans- 
formation of the local Astarte into “Minerva Cyrrhestica.” 
This proximity of a great Roman fort may also account for the 
distinctively military character of Jupiter Dolichenus in his 
European transformation. 

In church history Doliche is noteworthy as being the place 
where Eusebius of Samosata was murdered just after the ter- 
mination of the Arian controversy. At present it is merely a 
prosperous Turkish village. A mound near by yields pillars, 
capitals, etc. , to every digger, and probably this hill was the site 
of Dolichenus’ original temple. The place is notable for the 
large number of sepulchres found there. The only (?) inscrip- 
tion, however, thus far discovei-ed among them is a bit of Syriac. 
The present village is notable for an unusually handsome 
mosque, erected probably before the Turkish period. There is 
a much higher hill about two miles away, which is known as 
Duluk Baba. It contains a Moslem ziyaret, and probably marks 
an ancient holy place. It is possible that the original seat of 
the Dolichenus worship was here, but more probably it was the 
hill mentioned above, very near the present Doliche. 
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According to Hettner {Be Jove Bolicheno , Bonn, 1877), we 
have a bit of local idiom in tlie very name “Dolichenus.” 
Stephanas says that tlie god was called “Zens Dolichaios,” but 
that “the local usage is Dolichenus.” Bolichaios is not once used 
in the inscriptions, the form being Bolichenus or a misspelling 
of the same, or else what seems to be an echo of one of the 
Syriac .forms of the name, which is variously written Bolttk , 
BhM , etc. 

When we come to the conventional representations of the 
god, two distinct questions arise: (1) How was ho represented 
at home? (2) Wliat was his appearance in his European trans- 
formation ? 

(1) ' The “Dea Syria” is abundantly pictured on coins; Jupi- 
ter Heliopolitanus appears on coins and also on bits of statuary, 
though the latter are generally broken, as in the case of the 
specimens in the museum of the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beyrout. Coins of Dolichenus are rare. The writer has been 
allowed to see some in the possession of Mr. E. Michel of Alex- 
andretta. We seem to have here the original Syrian form. The 
god is standing on an animal which is rather small in proportion, 
and both are facing the right. The military accoutrements so 
prominent in the European transformation are wanting. On 
one coin the god — still standing on an animal — is represented as 
under a canopy or roof on pillars. The question at once arises, 
whether the tetrastyle of OIL . , vi. 414, is not identical with 
such canopies as these, which are often met with on coins of 
North Syria, certain coins of Zeugma, for example, and others 
probably belonging to deities whose names have passed into 
oblivion. 

Little .bronzes with a human being standing on an auimal 
more or less fantastic are quite common. Probably they are 
also representations of Syrian gods. They are very common 
around Zeitfm and Geok-sun, in Western Commagene. This 
branch of the subject is as yet practically uninvestigated. 

(2) In his European transformation there seem to be only two 
features of Dolichenus, on the monuments where he is pic- 
tured, which are Oriental; namely, the uplifted position of the 
arms, and the fact that the god stands on an ox which faces the 
right. He has the pileus on his head, the lorica on his body, is 
often provided with greaves, and wears the soccus. Sometimes 
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there is the military cloak. In the right hand is the bipennis 
and a thunder-bolt in the left. Often a winged victory is about 
to crown him, and an eagle is sometimes near. In a very few 
eases the Sun and Moon figure, as in the representation of 
Mithra. Sometimes the god is represented unmounted, and cer- 
tainly once just like the Roman Jupiter. This taking on of 
pure Roman forms happens also sometimes in the Egyptian cults. 

It is a striking feature of the old Syrian gods that they have 
their partners, though the partners are subordinated. Thus, the 
Dea Syria has her male complement (see Hettner), and similarly 
Jupiter Dolichenus has his female associate. She is on an ibex, 
a wild goat or some such animal, which faces the left, and 
thus Dolichenus and his complement face each other on monu- 
ments where they both exist. Her name in the inscriptions is 
Juno; but as Jupiter Dolichenus is the local Baal of Southern 
Commagene, so, probably, in the original worship, his comple- 
ment Juno bore one of the several names under which Astarte 
appears. 

To one interested in Commagene, there arises at once the 
question why this distinctively Commagenean god had his origi- 
nal seat in so obscure a place. The discoveries of Humann and 
Puchstein, 1 2 which show so strong a development of the Mithra 
cult in Nimrud ■ Dagli, suggest one answer.. As the inscription 
there shows that the reigning dynasty at Samosata were follow- 
ers of Mithra, 3 we should hardly expect, very near by, a god 
who could be called ‘ ‘ aeternus Commagenorum dens.” Again, 
while some of the old sites have kept their identity through the 
centuries, one has only to travel through Commagene, Cyrrhes- 
tica, and Osrhoene, now, to find many old temple sites marked 
as once important centers of worship by the number and size of 
the weather-beaten pillars which are still standing, though 
no record of their glory remains. Doliche may in the pre- 
Roman time have had an importance in the religious world of 
Southern Commagene of which we now know very little. 

Hettner does not enter at all into the manner in which 
Dolichenus was worshipped. Of this very little is known. That 
there used to be clolichena , just as there were mithrea in the cult 
of Mithra, is fully ascertained, such having been actually 


1 Reisen in Kleinasien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1890. 

2 See Cumont, Textes et Monuments , ii. 187 f. 
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found. 1 The coins would seem to show that the tetrastyle was 
a feature of the worship of the old Syrian gods. Such a tetra- 
style with Jupiter Dolichenus under the open roof is figured on 
one of the coins mentioned above. Would it be too bold a con- 
jecture to assert that such a tetrastyle did not represent the 
original seat of worship, but that it was a feature of the country 
then, as the ziyaret is now, and that very likely many modern 
ziyfirets represent such ancient high places ? 

8ucerdos is used so often as to show plainly that the priestly 
idea and function were very fully developed. ('<!ndidut)<s is a 
word occurring in a way that makes us wonder whether it does 
not mark a special class, being employed, that is, in something 
like its primary meaning (white-clothed), and not in the usual, 
secondary sense of the word. See especially the Roman inscrip- 
tion OIL. vi. 406 (also p. 834, note to 406), pro salovtc 
sac er doth im at l-andidatorum el eolitamm. In the same inscrip- 
tion, leeticari del. Triclinium , OIL. iii. 4789(b), and colla- 
tor cum , quoted by Oumont, 2 rather go to show something like 
a sacrament, or at least a sacrificial meal. There was such in 
the cult of Mithra; and in the upper part of Commagene, among 
some of the Ivuzul-bash Koords, there is probably something of 
the same thing to-day. Though kept secret as much as possi- 
ble, it is known that such rites exist. 

Aside from the hints contained in these and like words, we 
have no knowledge of the details of the worship, beyond what 
may be inferred from the little we know about the cults of 
Mithra and Atargatis. Vows were evidently quite a feature of 
the worship — hence many of the inscriptions. Ex-jmm ipsiu ,s, 
ex jussu niminis would go to show a degree of personal rela- 
tion, or at least the possibility of receiving impressions from the 
god regarding his will. 

As no inscriptions have been found in the East (so far as I am 
aware) relating to Dolichenus, we are obliged to speak of this 
god hereafter with exclusive reference to his "Western transfor- 
mation. These Eastern cults do not seem to have taken root at 
all in Greece; it is the Roman world which follows them. 
Hettner gives the following as the distribution of the three 
cults, in the Western world: 


1 See Cumont, Textes et Monuments, i. 333. 

2 Textes et Monuments, i. 320, note 8. 
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It must be borne in mind that tbe above list includes not only 
inscriptions but tituli as well ; often, for example, only a statue 
or part of a bas-relief, which, however, has features which make 
it without doubt the Htulus of such and such a god. 

In two Dacian inscriptions Heliopolitanus and Dolichenus are 
joined together. This is good evidence of the close resemblance 
which was recognized as existing between the two cults. As in 
North Syria the two deities were different local manifesta- 
tions of the same god, essentially, so in Europe their votaries 
looked upon them as holding much the same relation. Leave 
the sex out of account, and the same would probably be true of 
Dea Syria also. 

It remains to answer briefly three questions pertaining to the 
Dolichenus cult in Europe: (1) How did it get there? (2) 
Where did it take root, and to what degree ? (3) The dates 

a quo and ad (quern. 

(1) JL.no did it get to Europe ? The first answer that comes 
to mind is, that of course the legions in the East brought it 
back with them (compare Tacitus, the legion from the East 
“ saluting the rising sun”), they had become votaries of 
Mithra. But this is probably a wrong inference. We must 
especially bear in mind that, so far as we can tell from compari- 
son of the representations on coins and on bas-reliefs found in 
Europe, it was not a purely Oriental cult, but a transformed 
Oriental cult, that was so popular in the Roman empire. 

One fact which especially attracts our attention is the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name Marinas , and the way in which it 
is connected with sacerdos , in the inscriptions. It seems proba- 
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Me that “Marin us” was a name specially connected with the 
cult; perhaps it was the name of a priestly family, or rank . 1 

In the early centuries there seems to have been a very large 
number of traders from the East throughout the Roman empire. 
The inscriptions prove their existence as far as Lyons, at least, 
and probably they travelled over the knowu world as diligently 
as do to-day the Armenians, and still more, the Syrians of the 
Beyrout region. We must also remember the vast number of 
slaves from the East, so plentiful especially in Rome. As 
Christianity often worked up from slaves to their masters, why 
may not the worship of Doliehenus have done the same ? 

Outside of Italy, these cults se.em to have tak'en firmest root 
in Dacia. When this province was drained of men after Tra- 
jan’s subjugation of the country, Eutropius tells us that the 
emperor ordered that large drafts be made on all parts of the 
empire to re-people the country. The inscriptions of Aziz; of 
Edessa in Dacia show us that a large draft was taken from 
Osrhoene, just across the Euphrates from Commagene. Why 
should not the presence of the Doliehenus cult in Dacia lead us 
to believe that such a transplanting took place, at that time, 
from Commagene also ? That even associations and guilds of 
Syrians existed there, and in numbers too, is shown by the 
inscriptions. 

Juvenal’s “Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes” 
shows us what an influence the oriental part of the Roman popu- 
lation had at that time, if not on the government, at least on the 
life of the people. What with merchants, soothsayers, dancing- 
girls, soldiers, and slaves, the different lines of influence from 
the East were continually tightening their grasp on the West. 

The objection may be made that, if the influences of these 
cults had been so powerful, later Roman literature would reflect 
them more. The Mithra cult may be quoted in answer. The 
enormous number of its monuments shows how it flourished,' — 
even some of the emperors patronized it, — and yet what can we 
learn of it from Latin authors “? It is very evident, at all events, 
that the priests of Doliehenus were everywhere zealous in 
propagating their religion, and that their efforts were success- 
ful. Hettner thinks that the influence of the soldiery in spread- 


J See, however, Ed. Meyer, in Eoscher’s Lexicon der Mythologie, s. v. 
“Doliehenus,” who suggests that this is a Latinized form of the Syriac 
mama “ (our) lord.” 
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ing the cult has been overestimated. We know, however, that 
the XVI. legion “ Flavia firma ” served in Commagene. Officers 
were changed from legion to legion, and thus may have influ- 
enced other legions when serving later in Europe. There were, 
moreover, at least six cohorts from Commagene, and that these 
cohorts were very busy in propagating their ancestral worship is 
extremely probable. 

(2) Where did the worship take root, and to what degree ? So 
far as extant inscriptions give us an answer, the cult of Doliche- 
nus seems to have taken root quite deeply in Dacia, Panuonia, 
Germania, Britannia, Italy and Rome. In Dacia, two or three 
cohorts from Commagene served a long time. In Pannonia, 
priests and merchants seem to have been very active, and we 
find one inscription, “Syrus ex regione Dolica.” As to Eng- 
land, we know (i. e., can certainly infer) that Dea Syria, ITelio- 
politanus and Dolichenus were all taken there by Cohort I. of 
the “Hamtnii.” This name has with great probability been 
referred to the Syrian city Hama (Hamath). If this explana- 
tion is correct, the fact shows how true it is that these worship- 
pers regarded a number of distinct Syrian cults as essentially 
the same ; for llama is far beyond the territory of Dolichenus, 
and there is no evidence tending to show that the Dolichenus 
worship had in its own land anything like the wide-reaching 
influence of Dea Syria, as attested by Lucian of Samosata. 

As to the degree to which these cults affected the territories 
involved, we can only guess. The influence must, however, 
have been very considerable in Dacia and Pannonia, and in Eng- 
land in the small territory north of Hadrian’s wall, where all the 
English inscriptions but one are found. 

(3) The date . The earliest inscription known, which is dated, 
is one in England; namely the inscription OIL. vii. 50G, belong- 
ing to the time of Antoninus Pius, 139-161 A. D. The temple 
of Dolichenus on the Aventine was probably built (aedifieatus) 
or recognized as a temple in the time of the Antonines. That 
such a temple was founded (conditus) before the time of Claud- 
ius is very probable. Hettner, using arguments put forth by 
Jordan 1 in treating of the temple of the Dea Syria at Rome, 
concludes that the worship of Dolichenus must have become 


1 In Hermes, 1872, p. 820. 
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naturalized, so as no longer to appear foreign to tlie Romans, at 
the time when Claudius brought the Aventine within the limits 
of the pomerium , as foreign gods were forbidden within the 
pomerium. 

We cannot suppose that the cult of Doliclienus went from 
Commageno to England at a bound. It is found there, how- 
ever, in the time of Antoninus Pius. In this connection OIL. 
vii. 310 is interesting, u \temphmi] reinstate eo{nlu]>su}n)J The 
inscription is not earlier than the close of the second century, 
but how much older was the temple ? It seems impossible to 
account for the facts known except on the supposition that in 
the first century, and possibly even earlier, the cult first began 
to work westward ; compare the earlier appearance of Dea Syria 
in Italy. Later the cult seems to have become merged in that 
of Mithra. CIL. vi. 412 and 413 show the beginning of this 
process, in the dedication to the Sun and Doliehenus together. 
Yet the very late date of some of the inscriptions makes it 
probable that it continued to maintain its separate existence in 
some localities, at least, until the time when Christianity rele- 
gated so many of these cults to oblivion. 



Bibliography of Kalidasa) s Malamlcdgnirai.tr a and Vikra- 
morvagi . — By Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., United States 
Embassy, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

In the last volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (xxii, 1901, pp. 237-248) I published a bibliography of 
“The Editions and Translations of ( f 'alamtala. ” The present 
paper is designed to complete the bibliography of the dramatic 
works of Kfdidasa by collecting a list of the editions and trans- 
lations of the other two plays of the Hindu Shakespeare. Of 
these, the Vikramorragi is universally acknowledged to be the 
composition of Kfdidasa; but about the authorship of the 
Mdlarikdynhnltra there has been considerable discussion. The 
chief grounds upon which are based the arguments against the 
authorship of Kfdidasa are the great inferiority of this drama in 
poetic merit, and its clumsiness in construction, when compared 
with the (yukimtald and the Kikramona ft. It is not possible 
or desirable to go into the discussion here, but it will he suffi- 
cient to say that the consensus of opinion at the present time is 
in favor of admitting the Mfda rnkuyniin itra. as the composition 
of Kfdidasa, and accordingly it will he included in the present 
study. 1 


MALA VIKA GNIMITK A . 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

1. Mfdavikagnimitra, translated into English prose by C. II. 
Tawuey. 

First edition. Calcutta, 1875, 8vo, pp. x-j-83. 
Second edition. Calcutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 121. 


1 Here, as in the “Editions and Translations of Qakuntala ,” the trans- 
lations are arranged according to the language in which they are writ- 
ten, and under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In 
transcribing titles I have usually retained the spelling of the original. 
Works of general criticism of Kalidasa which deal only incidentally 
with the plays are not noted here. Nor have manuscripts been 
included, although I hope to catalogue them in my forthcoming Biblio- 
graphy of the Sanskrit Drama (Columbia University Press). 
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Mfilavikfignimitra, a Sanskrit drama, translated into English 
prose by G-. R. Nandargikar. 

Poona, 1879, 8vo, pp. 53. 

[See also under Text Editions, Ros. 12, 13, 14.] 

B. Frenoh. 

1. Malavika et Agnimitra. Traduit pour la premiere fois on 

frail gais par P. E, Eoucaux. 

Paris, 1877, lGmo, pp. xi-f-118 (Bibl. Orient. Elze- 
virienne, no. xiv). 

2. Mfilavikfignimitra. Agnimitra et Mfilavika, comedie en cinq 

actes et un prologue, melee de prose et de vers, traduite 
de Sanscrit et du pracrit par Victor Henry. 

Paris, 1889, 8vo, pp. xii-f-110. 

(Extr. des Mem. de la Soc. des Sciences de Lille.) 

C. German. 

1. Mfilavika uud Agnimitra, ein Drama des Kfilidasa in fiinf 

Akten, zum ersten Male iibersetzt von Albrecht "Weber. 
Berlin, 1856, 16mo, pp. xlviii+107. 

2. Malavika und Agnimitra, ein indisches Schauspiel, metrisch 

iibersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig, 1881, 32mo, pp. 74. 

D. Dutch. 

Danseres en Koning. Malavika en Agnimitra. Tooneelstuk 
uit het Sanskret vertaald door J. van der Vliet. 

Haarlem, 1882, 8vo, pp. 132. 

E. Swedish. 

Mfilavika. Ett indiskt sk&despel. Fran Sanskrit ofversatt af 
Id. Edgren. 

Malmo, 1877, Svo. 


F. Danish. 

Kongen og Danserinden. Lystspil i fern Akter. Oversat af 
E. Brandes. Med Tegninger. 

Kjobenhavn, 1874, 8vo. 
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G. Italian. 

1. Malavica ed Agnimiti'o. Dramma iu cinque Atti. Tradotto 

da Antonio Marazzi. 

Milano, 1871 (in his Teatro Scelto Indiano, vol. I.). 

2. Mfilavikagnimitra. Dramma indiano tradotto in italiano da 

Fran eeseo Cini m ino . 

Napoli, 1897, l‘2mo, pp. xi-j-126. 

H. Bohemian. 

Mfilavika a Agnimitra. Prelozil Zubaty. 

Prag, 1893, Svo, pp. 102 (Sbornik svetove poesie 10). 

I. Bengali. 

Mfilavikagnimitra, translated into Bengali by Sonrindro Molnin 
Tagore. 

Calcutta, 1877, 18mo. 

J. Marathi. 

1. Raja Agnimitra, a Marathi translation of the Mfilavikagnimi- 

tra by Yamaii Shastri Islampurkar. 

Bombay, 1889, Svo, pp. 204. 

2. Malavikfignimitra. Translated into Marathi by Ruo Stiheb 

Nfirayan Gopal Raje. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 156. 

3. Sanglta Mfilavikagnimitra Nfitak, or the drama of Mfilavika 

and Agnimitra in musical verse. Translated into Mara- 
thi by Balkrsna Gangfidhar Varde. 

Bombay, 1895, Svo, pp. 136. 

K. Hindi. 

Mfilavikagnimitra. Translated from Sanskrit into Hindi by 
Sita Rama. 

Cavrapore, 1899, Svo, pp. 70. 

L. Gujerati. 

Mfilavikagnimitra. Translated into Gujerati by R. XJdaryarama. 
Bombay, 1870, 8vo, pp. 109. 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Malay ikagnimitra, Textum primus edidit et varietatem scrip- 

turae adjecit 0. F. Tullberg. Yol. i [no more pub- 
lished]. 

Bonn, 1840, 8vo, pp. ix+108. 

2 . M ala vik fignim i tra . 

Bombay, .1868, 8vo, pp. 4+89, lithographed. 

3. Mfilavikfignimitra. A Sanskrit Play. With the commentary 

of Kfitayavema. Edited with notes by Shankar Pan- 
durang Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. vi.) 
First edition. Bombay, 1869, Bvo, pp. xxxix-j-104. 
Second edition. Bombay, 1889, 8vo, pp. xxxv-f-230. 

4. Mfilavikfignimitra : a Drama. Edited with Notes by Pandit 

Taranatha Tarkayacliaspati . 

First edition. Calcutta, 1870, Svo, pp. 105. 

Second edition. Calcutta, 1887, Svo, pp. 148. 

5. Mfilavikagnimitra, das ist Malavika und Agnimitra, ein Drama 

Kfilidfisa’s in filuf Akteu. Mit kritischen und erldaren- 
den Anmerkungen herausgegeben von F. Bollensen. 
Leipzig, 1879, Svo. 

6. Mfilavikfignimitra with the commentary named Kumfiragiri- 

rfijlya of Kfitayavema. 

Yizagapatam, 1884, Svo, pp. 133. 

7. Mfilavikfignimitra, edited with an original commentary by 

Mrityun j aya Nissanka. 

Madras, 1885, Svo, pp. 262. 

8 . M fila v ikfigni mitra. 

Little Kanjlveram, 1880, Svo, pp. 64. (In Grant! ia char- 
acters.) 

9. Mfilavikfignimitra. Sanskrit text with full notes in English 

by M. C. Sadagopaeliariar. 

Bombay, 1889, Svo. 

10. Mfilavikfignimitra, edited with the commentary of Kfitaya- 

vema, and with explanatory English notes by K. P. 
Parab. 

Bombay, 1890, Svo, pp. 153. 

11. Mfilavikfignimitra. Edited with the commentary of Kfitaya- 

vema. 

Bombay, 1891, 12mo, pp. 112. 
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12. Mfilavikagnimitra.'’ With the commentary of Katayavema. 

Edited with explanatory English notes. 

Bombay, 1891, 8vo, pp. 158. 

13. Mfilavikfign imitra, with the commentary of Katayavema 

and several others embodied therein, edited with critical 
notes and translation by S'. S'esliadri Ayyar. 

Poona, 1896, 8vo, pp. 303. 

14. Mfilavikagnimitra, edited with a close English translation 

by Sadfiskiv Bhimrav Bhfigvat. 

Poona, 1897, 8vo, pp. 126. 

15. Mfilavikagnimitra. Edited with a commentary, notes and 

translation by M. C. S'atakopfiofiri. 

Ivnmbakonam, 1900, pp. 152. 

CRITICAL WORKS. 

1. Annotations on Sanskrit Classics. The Mfilavikagnimitra. 

(In The Sanskrit Reader [Samskrtapfitkavall]. A 
monthly magazine of Sanskrit literature, Bombay, 
1884, 12mo, vol. ii, pt. 4, pp. 48. 

2. Bollensen, Friedrich. Beitriige zur erklarung der Malavika. 

In ZDMG-. xiii, pp. 480-490. 

3. Cappeller, C. C. Observationes ad Kalidasae Malavikag- 

nimitram. 

4. Haag, Friedrich. Zur Texteskritik unci Erklarung von Kali- 

dasa’s Mfilavikagnimitra. Erster Teil. Auszug aus clem 
Programm der Kantousschule pro 1871-72. 

Frauenfeld, 1872, 4to. 

5. Yliet, J. van der. Mfilavika-Manjulika. 

(In Bijdrage, VI. v(=xlix), p. 169 seq.) On resem- 
blances between the Miilavikil and the Katliasarit- 
sagara. 

6. Weber, Albrecht. Zur Erklarung der MfilavikS. 

(In ZDMG-. xiv, p. 261.) 

7. Analysis of Malavikagnimitra in H. II. "Wilson’s Hindu 

Theater, vol. ii, Appendix. 
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YIKRAMORVACI. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A. English. 

1. Yikrama and Urvasi, a drama translated from the original 

Sanskrit, by II. H. Wilson. 

(In his Hindu Theater, vol. i.) 

2. Yikramorvasi. Translated into English prose by E. B. 

Cowell. 

Hertford, 1851, 8vo. 

3. Yikramorvayi. Translated into English lyrical verse hy 

Brajendranath He. Canto I. 

(In Calcutta Review, Oct. 1884, pp. 440-442.) 

[See also helow under Text Editions Nos. 10, 18, 19.] 

B. French. 

1. Yikramorva 9 i Ourvaci donnee pour prix de 1 ’heroism e. 
Drame traduit du Sanscrit par- P. E. Foucaux. 

Paris, 1801, 8vo, pp. 90. 

Paris, 1879, IGmo, pp. 137. (Bibl. Orientale Elze- 
virienne, no. xxvi.) 

O. German. 

1. Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit. Ein iudiseh.es Sehauspiel. 

Aus dem Sanskrit und Prakrit tibersetzt von K. G. A, 
Hoefer. 

Berlin, 1837, 8vo, pp. viii+100. 

2. IJrwasi und der Held. Indisches Melodram von Kalidasa, 

dem Diclitcr der Sakuntala. Aus dem Sanskrit und 
Prakrit metrisck iibersetzt von B. Hirzel. 

Frauenfeld, 1838, 10mo, pp. xxx+164. 

3. Yikramorvafi, das ist Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit, ein 

Drama Kalidasa’s, in ftinf Akten. Ilerausgegeben, iiber- 
setzt und erlautert von F. Bollensen. 

St. Petersburg (Leipzig), 1840, 8vo, 2 pts., pp. 
xvii+608+88. 

4. Urvasi. Deutsch metriseh bearbeitet von E. Lobedanz. 

Leipzig, 1801, 16mo, pp. xiv+115. 

5. Urvasi, ein indisches Sehauspiel von Kalidasa, metriscli iiber- 

setzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig [1880], 32mo, pp. 80. 
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D. Swedish. 

1. Vikramorvaci, Ofversat ock forklart af C. J. Bergsteclt. 

Stockholm, 1846, 8vo. 

2. Vikramorvaci. Ofversat af A. J. Callin. 

Helsingborg, 1866, 8vo. 

E. Italian. 

Vikramorvasi, dramma tradotto di Francesco Cimmino. 

Torino, 1890, 8vo, pp. 79. 

F. Spanish. 

Vikramorvasi, drama del poeta indio Kalidasa .... Version 
directa del Sanskrit por Garcia Ayuso. 

Madrid, 1874, 8vo, pp. 136. (In Biblioteca San- 
skrita, edited by the translator.) 

G\ Bohemian. 

ITrvasi. Drama v peti jednfmlch od Kalidasy. Emanuel Fait. 

Prag, 1890, 4°, pp. 10. (Programm cech. Real- 
gymnase.) 


H. Bengali. 

Vikramorvagi translated into Bengali by Kaliprasana Singh. 
Calcutta, 1857, 8vo. 

I. Gujerati. 

1. Vikramorvagi. Translated into Gujerati by R. ITdayarama. 

Bombay, 1868, 8vo. 

2. Vikramorvashi. A Sanskrit drama in 5 acts translated into 

Gujerati prose and verse with critical, explanatory and 
mythological notes, and a complete life of the poet by 
Kilabhai Ghanashyami Bhatt. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 258. 

TEXT EDITIONS. 

1. Vikramorvasi: a drama. With a commentary explanatory 

of the Pracrit passages. 

Calcutta, 1830, 8vo, pp. 122. 

2. TJrvasia Fabula Calidasi. Textum sanseritum edidit, inter- 

pretationem latinam et notas illustrantes adjecit Robertus 
Lenz. 

Berolini, 1833, 4to, pp. xxv-f-238. (Same text as 
No. 1.) 
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3. Vikramorvayl. A Drama by Kalidasa. Edited by Monier 

Williams. 

Hertford, 1849, 8vo. (Prakrit passages in Sanskrit 
only.) 

4. Vikramorvayl .... prfikrtabhasayay chayaya sahitam. 

Bombay, 1859, Bvo, pp. 119. (Lithographed . ) 

5. Vikramorvayl. Edited by Ramayasarma Tarkaratna. 

Calcutta, 1868, 8vo. 

6. Vikramorvayl nama trotakam. Edited with notes by Rilma- 

maya Sarman. 

Calcutta, 1869, Bvo, pp. ii-f-155. 

7. Vikramorvayl trotakam. 

Calcutta, 1870, 12mo, pp. 07. (Prakrit passages in 
Sanskrit only.) 

8. Vikramorvaslii, a drama in five acts, by Kalidasa. Edited 

with the commentary of Tarfinatha Sarman by Pandit 
Jibananda Vidyasagara. 

■ Calcutta, 1873, 8vo, pp. 184. 

9. Kalidasa’s Vikramorvaylyam, herausgegeben nach dravid- 

isclien Handsehriften von R. Pischel. 

Berlin, 1875, 8vo (Auszug aus dem Monatsb. der 
Konigl. Akad. der Wissens. zu Berlin. Kachtrag 
zum Oktober-heft, pp. 609-070). 

10. Vikramorvayiyam. . . Edited with English notes by Shankar 

P. Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, no. xvi.) 

First edition. Bombay, 1879, 8vo, pp. xii-j-162. 
Second edition. Bombay, 8vo, pp. 310. 

11. Vikramorvayl nataka. 

Little Conjeevaram, 1883, 8vo, pp. 60. (In Grantha 
characters. ) 

12. Vikramorvayl, with interpretation of the Prakrit passages. 

Vizagapatam, 1883, 16mo, pp. 118. 

13. Vikramorvayl with a commentary. Edited by Qri Para- 

vastu Qrinivasa Bhatta Kadha Charya. 

Vizagapatam, 1883, 8vo, pp. 180. 

14. Vikramorvayl natakam with commentary. 

Madras, 1884, 8vo, pp. 24. 

15. Vikramorvayiya with the commentary (Prakayika) of Ran- 

ganfitha. Edited by K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang. 
Bombay, 1888, 8vo, pp. 148. 
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16. Yikramor va 9 ly am . Tlie Student’s Practical Edition with 

Sanskrit Text, English. Translation and Notes by Gr. B. 
Yaidya. 

Bombay, 1894, 2 Pts., 8vo, pp. xii+96+216. 

17. Drama of Ylkramorvaslii. Edited with an elncidary com- 

mentary in Sanskrit by Moreshvar Ramchandra Kfile. 
Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 173. 

18. Y i kramor vapiya with the. commentary Arthaprakiipiku. 

Edited with an English translation, critical and explana- 
tory notes, and various readings by M. R. Kale. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 374. 

19. Yikramorvasiyam. With Sanskrit Text, English Transla- 

tions, Copious Notes and an elaborate introduction, by 
Keshar Balkrislma Paranjpe. 

Bombay, 1898, 12mo, pp. 264. 

[See also above under Translations, C. 3.] 

CRITICAL WORKS. 

1. Apparatus criticus ad Urvasiam fabulam Calidasi, quern tan- 

quam suae ejus libri editionis appendicem Londinii con- 
scripsit Robertas Lenz. 

Berolini, 1834, 4to, pp. 36. 

2. Jackson, A. Y. Williams. Time analysis of Sanskrit Plays. 

I. The Dramas of Kalidasa. 

(In JAOS. xx, pp. 341-359.) 

COLLECTED WORKS. 

1. Oeuvres completes de Kalidasa traduites du Sanscrit en 

franpais pour la premiere fois par Ilippolyte Fauche. 
Paris (Meaux), 1859-60, 2 vols., 8vo. 

2. Teatro Scelto Indiano tradotto dal Sanscrito da Antonio 

Marazzi. Yol. Primo. Teatro di Calidasa. 

Milano, 1871, 12mo, pp. 429. 

3. Mahakayi Kfilidaser Granthavall. Edited by Nava Kumar 

Basu. 

Calcutta, 1892. 

4. Mahakavi Kalidaser Branthavall, Edited by TJpendra Nath 
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A Manuscript of Gul u JVaurus, a Seventeenth Century 
Persian Romance , in the Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity . — By Dr. Auraiiam Yoiiannan, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


Among the manuscripts in the library of Columbia Univer- 
sity there is a small octavo volume of a seventeenth, century 
Persian romantic poem, to which it is a|>propriate to call further 
attention. It is a manuscript presented to the library by Mr. 
S. P. Avery. The book is entitled Gul ft Nt/urftz (typ $ 
or Rose and New Year’s Day; and it contains an attractive 
specimen of the romantic epopee of Persia, which may be of 
some interest to students of medieval literature as well as to 
Orientalists, because of the parallels which it affords to compo- 
sitions in the West. 

From the introductory lines of the romance we learn that the 
writer of this poetical work was a Turk, and in the colophon we 
are told his name, Mlrza Daulat Rizfi Beg Ilaniki I 

^SLaA => cJUj L^), and that he wrote the poem in the years 

A.H. 1033-1030 (A.D. 1021-1024). According to his own 
statement, he wrote it originally in Turkish, and afterward 
translated it into Persian. It is a result of this process, evi- 
dently, that a few Turkish words are to be found in the book. 
Thus, the words sal (^A), ‘thing,’ and '■aurat (cy^c), ‘woman, 
wife,’ which are Arabic-Turkisli, have occasionally been 
employed, instead of the regular Persian terms, which are nz 


for the former and tun (^) for the latter. 

A similar work which our writer may have taken as a model 

is the JSfauruz u Gul, composed by Khwfiju KirmanI 

in A.H. 742 (A.D. 1341-1342) ; cf. Ethe, in Grundriss due 
Iranisehen PMloloyie , ii. 249. According to Erdman, ZDMG ., 
ii. 212, the manuscript of this poem in the University Library 
of Ivasan was copied by Hfijl SinfuiT (^Iau* ^=>Ls».) at Samar- 
kand in A.H. 1038 (A.D. 1629), and was dedicated to the vizir 
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Tfijuddm Ahmad ‘Iraqi ^-li‘), and com- 

prised 5230 half- verses or 2615 full verses. Another copy of 
Khwfijil Kirmfuii’s work is found in the British Museum; it was 
probably made by one Turanshfih (sL&jj^jJ>), according- to Rieu, 
Oatahu/ue of Persian Manuscripts, ii. 807 and 622. The title 
of the book is there given as ( hi l a Nauru z, precisely as in our 
manuscript, whereas Ilajl Sinum, according to Erdman, calls it 
Naur ttz a (Oil, the order of the names being reversed. There 
is still another book of the same nature by Maul ana Jalal uddln 


Ahmad of Shiraz; commonly called 

■ Jalfd Tablb , composed in A.H. 734 (A.D. 1334), 

and dedicated to the Prince Giyath uddln Kaikhusrau; cf. 
Rieu, Catalogue of Persian MSS. , ii. 867; Ethe, he, eit. supra; 
Daulatshfih (ed. Browne, p. 298) ; Pizzi, Storia della. JPoesia 
Persian a , ii. 210. 

With the exception of the title, Gal u Nauru?:, almost all 
the names of the persons and places connected with this present 
romance are different from those mentioned in the manuscript 
of Khwajil Kirmfml, as briefly described by Erdman and Ethe. 
Khwajil Kirmilul, for example, says that Nauruz was the son of 
Shah Flnlz {fj*? s^A), of Khorasan, and Gul was the daughter 
of tlie Byzantine emperor The present manuscript, 

on the other hand, says that Nauru z was the son of Shfih Per- 


rukh s ^) of Rau Shad A), and that the father of 

Gul was Muslikln Shfih (aLco of Ferkhar (pli^i). A 

great number of similar divergences in names and incidents 
might be noted, as far as can be gathered from so scanty a 
description. 

With reference to the Gul u Nauruz of Jaliil Tablb, I cannot 
judge, as no detailed information is accessible to me beyond the 
brief statements of Rieu, Ethe, and Pizzi ; but the introductory 
verses of all three manuscripts vary. The opening lines of 
Khwajil Kirmanl’s poem, according to Rieu ( Catalogue , ii. 622), 
run : 


hjo ^.it 
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The manuscript of Jalal Tablb begins thus, according to Rieu 
( Catalogue , ii. 867) : 


y y y d.Lo dO Jy- y 

The beginning of the Columbia manuscript, on the other hand, 
is different from both the others, and runs as follows: 




So much may be said by the way of general introduction. 
We may now turn directly to the work itself. 

The manuscript as it lies before us makes a volume of GO 
folios, each measuring 12)^ X centimeters, size of the written 
portion, Six 11 centimeters size of the whole page. It is bound 
in maroon leather, and the tops and edges of the pages are appro- 
priately gilded. The first page is illuminated and the remaining 
ones are sprinkled with gold and framed with gilded marginal 
lines. 

The writing is in a good clear taltiq hand, two columns of 12 
lines to the page. 

Among the peculiarities of the writing may be noticed the 
occasional use of for ^ . In cases where the long straight 

line is used for the letters y* and J*, the former is sometimes 
distinguished by three dots below the line (v). 

Turning to the meter of the poem, it may be added that the 


work is in the mathnmn (^yX'Ao) form, and consists of 1560 
rhyming couplets. It is divided into 126 sections, which are 
indicated by rubric headings in the manuscript. 

The first six sections (§§ 1-6) of the poem are devoted to an 
invocation of God for divine grace and inspiration for the task, 
and there are the usual ascriptions of praise to the deity and to 
his prophet Mohammed, whose ascent into heaven is briefly 
described according to the Koran. The seventh section (§ 7) is 
a eulogy of the great Moghul ruler Shah Jahangir (»L*o 
to whom it should be said that the writer dedicated 
his poem. The eighth section (§ 8) is a reflection on the exist- 
ing lack of faith in the world. In the ninth section (§ 9) the 
author recounts the insjnration he has received in a dream to 
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write tlie book. With the tenth section (§ 10) the poet is at 
last ready to begin the romantic story, the narration of which 
occupies the remaining 116 sections. The main parts of it may 
be briefly epitomized in the following paraphrase. 

In the country of Nan Shad *3) in Persia (?) there was 
a great and famous king named Ferrukh (^^i), whose happy 
reign was marred by the sad fact that he had no son to succeed 
to the crown. After many years of expectation and earnest 
prayer, a son was at last born to him on the first day of the new 
year. It was for this auspicious reason that the child was given 
the significant name of New Year’s day, or Nauruz. The birth 
and childhood of the boy are depicted in a section (§ 11) of 20 
lines. While still in his boyhood the future hero became well 
versed in every branch of science and learning; and in time, 
when his strength waxed, he grew also to be a mighty hunter, 
an accomplishment which was as much admired among the 
ancient Persians (cf. Herodotus, i. 136, and Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paeclia) as it was in the days of Nimrod or Behram Gur. 

The poem then proceeds to descant upon the charm and 
attractiveness of the youth’s personality, and recounts how on 
one occasion, Narcissus-like, he was struck by the marvelous 
beauty of his own face, which he saw reflected in a cup of wine. 
When the power of the wine of which he had partaken overcame 
his senses, Nauruz fell asleep, and in his dream beheld a vision 
of a lovely maiden, a girl of surpassing beauty, the fair Rose. 
He became intoxicated with the charm of the lovely vision, and, 
like Shelley’s Alastor in search of the Arab maid, our gallant 
Nauruz betook himself to the desert, trying to realize in waking 
the truth of his rapturous dream. 

In his wanderings he encounters a caravan and falls in with a 
member of the company who bears the name of Nightingale, 
Bulbul, and the latter extends to him the hand of sympathy in 
the longings of his heart. Bulbul tells him that the image he 
beheld in his vision was none other than Gul, the beautiful 
daughter of Mushkln Shah of Ferkhar, which was the native land 
of Bulbul himself (§§ 12-19). Upon hearing this, the joyous 
Nauruz despatches Bulbul at once to Ferkhar, to seek for Gul 
and to convey to her the message of his love (§ 20). 

The faithful Bulbul succeeds in obtaining the Shah’s consent 
for his daughter to be betrothed to Nauruz ; but the suit of the 
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lover is opposed by a cruel woman, Susan by name, 

the governess of Gul. After being rebuked by Gul and liberally 
bribed by Bulbul, Susan is won over, and not only makes an 
apology to Gul but even acts as a go-between (§§ 21-29). 

But the tardy foot of time moves more slowly than ever for 
the impatient Nauru/., whose anxiety allows him no repose and 
impels him to wait no longer for the lingering Bulbul to return, 
tie wanders again into the desert. Upon seeing his son’s dis- 
tress, Shah Ferrukh decides to send Nauru/ with a large army 
and vast treasures directly to Ferklifir. 

On the way, Behman the chief officer accompanying 

Nauru/ (he is spoken of as an Abyssinian — unless hahax 

is simply ‘ servant ’ here), opposes the young lover’s plan of going 
to Ferklifir, saying to Nauru/ that it would be a great humilia- 
tion in case Gul should refuse his suit (§§ 30-39). Failing to 
induce the ardent Nauru/ to return, Behman takes a large por- 
tion of the treasures and of the army, and goes back to the cap- 
ital by night. Nauru/, however, arrives safely at Ferklifir and 
is welcomed by Shall Mushktn, the father of Gul. His suit is 
presented in person, and every preparation is made for the 
young prince to receive the hand of the maiden 40-58). 

But an obstacle unexpectedly arises; a rival appears on the 

scene. The Khaqfin ((jli'Ls*-) of China sends a more imposing 
embassy for the purpose of securing the hand of the lovely 
Gul for his own son. His suit is crowned with the Shah’s 
favor; he wins the day, and carries off the unhappy Gul on the 
road to China 59-73). But Nauru/ follows the party on the 

journey eastward 74). One stormy night he tries to carry 

off Gul to his own country (§ 75) ; but the pair is overtaken' in 
the mountains, and brought back as captives by a slave of 
the Khaqfm, who is named Yeldfi (fjJj) (§8 76, 77). Nothing 
daunted, however, the lovers make a second attempt to escape, 
and this time they succeed. Gul, according to the custom of 
the country, is sent to the temple to learn the method of wor- 
ship. Nauru/ also finds his way thither, but both of them being 
conscience-stricken at the practice of idolatry, determine upon 
flight. The Khaqfin and the whole of Gin and Mficin 

are greatly excited; men are sent in every direction 
in pursuit, but without success. Gul and Nauru/ with great 
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difficulty escape ail assemblage of driers, whom they meet in 
the desert. Soon after this they arrive at the palace of the 
Sheikh of Najd who attempts by means of a witch’s 

charms to win the heart of Gul. When she and Nauruz per- 
ceive this they leave Najd (§§ 78-82). They manage to reach 
Bahr Qulzuin (j*y-Ls ancient Clysma, and, after the famil- 
iar manner of both Eastern and Western mediaeval romance, 
embark in a boat, which soon suffers shipwreck in the gulf of 
Oman. All this, as my friend Professor Jackson reminds me, 
sounds much like incidents in the old English romances or the 
Gesta Romanorum. Though separated, the lovers, of course, 
are not suffered to perish. Gul, floating on the sea, is found by 

a diver in the pearl fishery of the king or prince of 

Aden, which is one year’s journey from China. The diver 
brings her to the shore to take her to the king. On the way 
they encounter several fierce lions, which she kills on the spot. 
The report of her prowess soon spreads abroad. The king of 
Aden has her summoned into his presence, and charmed by her 
beauty as well as by her heroism receives her with great honor 
(§§ 83-98). 

The fortunes or misfortunes of Nauruz are equally romantic, 
lie floats on a piece of timber to the Arabian shore, and 
enters a fisherman’s hut close by the sea. The fisherman, being 
too poor to supply his needs, informs the Vizir, who also dwells 
near. The Vizir, after entertaining Nauruz for a while, takes 
him to the king of Yemen, who honors him with high office and 
rank {§§ 99-107). 

But an old-time feud existed between the king of Yemen, to 
whom Nauruz had gone, and the king of Aden, in whose army 
Gul was commissioned. So chance brings it about that war is 
declared between these hostile riders. The story of the conflict 
follows. After several engagements, circumstances dramati- 
cally bring Nauruz and Gul face to face in battle. Each recog- 
nizes the other, and the result may be imagined. The war is 
stopped at once and lasting friendship is established between 
the two kings (§§ 108-118). Gul and Naurilz, by the permis- 
sion of their kings, make a pilgrimage to Mekka and Medina. 

Meanwhile the kings Eerrukh and Mushkin Shah, from the 
time they hear of the flight of their children from China, are in 
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a state of great uneasiness, and wander about the world in 
search of them. Finally they also conclude to make a pilgri- 
mage to the sacred land, to pray there for the restoration of their 
dear ones. At Mekka the parents and the children meet unex- 
pectedly and have a happy reunion. The party returns home 
in peace, and Nauriiz succeeds his father at the latter’s death 
(§§ 119-126). 

Such, in brief, is the romance of Gul and Naurfiz. The 
whole story, as it seems to me we are justified in believing, 
contains certain mystic elements. The names of Gul, Nauru/, 
Susan, Bulbul, etc., may be not without symbolic significance. 
The Persian New Year occurs in the Spring, and the love of the 
springtime for the nightingale is as old as Persian lyric poetry. 
The lily belongs rightly amid the same mystic company of flow- 
ers ; and numerous other symbolic phrases like the ‘ fervent heat 
of Nauru/,’ ‘love opening the breast of the rose,’ or ‘the sunny 
days of the spring time causing the bud to blossom,’ recall the 
allegorical energy of the Iranian mystic poets. 

In conclusion I may say that I hope to gather some more 
details regarding this interesting work in connection with the 
other Persian poems that bear the same title. 



Remarks on the Form of Numbers , the Method of Using 
them , and the Numerical Categories found in the Maha- 
bhdrata. — By E. "Washburn Hopkins, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

These Remarks on Numbers are incidental notes which I 
made a short time ago, while collecting from the great Hindu 
epic some material intended for another purpose. They were 
presented in outline as one paper at the meeting of the Society 
in April of this year, hut as they are rather too long to be 
printed all at one time in the Journal , I purpose to bring them 
out in sections in successive half-volumes. The general plan of 
arrangement is as follows : 

The form of epic numbers. 

How numbers are handled in arithmetical processes. 

How space (dimension, etc.) is measured (norms and syntax). 

Time-words and methods of measuring time (months, aster- 
isms, etc.); syntax of time expressions; time-phrases; age; epic 
dates (excursus). 

The epic world according to the categories of the poets (phys- 
ical, ethical, etc.). 

Various problems, historical as well as philological, serve to 
relieve the dryness of the subject, but these will be touched 
only by the way, as my chief object is to get data together, 
though I have not avoided mention of obvious differences in 
matters pertaining to the growth of the epic. The present 
paper includes the first three divisions. The next wall treat of 
time- words (to epic dates), with subsequent divisions according 
to circumstances. 

Before taking up seriatim peculiar forms of numbers, I would 
call attention to certain fanciful number- words which belong to 
the later epic. The most striking of these is da$ardha , not 
merely as “five,” dapardh asa mkhydli (par dh), i. 188. 20; 
dapdrdhahavirdtmakah, xii. 47. 42, 1 but as “fist” (the half-ten 
fingers) : 

1 Compare the abstract, dagardhata=%>ancatva, xii. 187. 27, dissolu- 
tion into five elements (ib. 291. 10, dagardhapravibhakta). 
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xii. 114. 20, kruddho da pin'd hen a hi tddayed rd. 

Analogous is puhcapdkha , “having five branches,” the hand: 

xi. 17. 30, svapirah pane ((pakhahhy Fun ahhihatya, 

which illustrates Nala v. 5. In the Ramfiyana, vi. 59. 55, tliis 
word is still an adjective to bdhit. Compare RY. x. 137. 7, 
d apa pdkhdbhydm (h astd bh ydn i ) . 

I have elsewhere suggested that the word for four appears to 
be a combination of “three and.” That the digits, as well as 
the higher numbers, were indicated by addition is shown by 
many examples of “and” combinations to express them, for 
example, in i. 234. 15, six is expressed by “five and one,” pauca 
vdi death ca. Double-six (satka for six) reflects a common 
doublet, the year consisting of two six-month “courses” of the 
sun, dnisatktipadaydmin, xi. 5. 15. Such “double” terms are 
not rare: “double-five-headed,” dvipaneapirasah kecit, v. 103. 
7; dmpa.hmrdtra, iii. 230. 37; doisadaksa, “ with twelve eyes,” 
xiii. 86. 19; while for twenty-one, “thrice seven” is normal, 
trisaptan, sic, trihsaptakrtvah . 

I have no record of alternate adjective numerals, such as 
dmtra or tr/eatvra among epic material; but unexpressed alter- 
nates are found: “five or six mouthfuls,” pahea sat ; “ for seven 
or eight days,” saptdsta dinasdn , v." 160. 40; “even (opposed 
to fifty) five or six or seven,” api vdpattm sat sapta ., vi. 3. 83, 
also xii. 102. 21; “often or twelve” (years), dapadiaulapa -, 
iii. 1SS. 60. Compare doyeka-, “of two or of one,” Manu, x. 
7. For triad, tr it ay am and trayam (in i. 2. 329, etc*., patatra- 
yam) are used indifferently; in xiii. 111. 18-19, side by side: 

dJumnap cd ‘‘rthap m kdmiap ca tritayam jivite phalam 
etat trayam avdptavyam. 

This is the usual triad to be desiderated, but it is often alluded 
to as a triad without definition, as in ix. 64. 21, tritayam sevi- 
tam sarvarn. It is possible that it means trinity in xiii. 147. 
53, where 9ivn says of Visnu: 

tatra ca tritayam dr stam bhavisyati na sarhpayah 
samastci hi va-yam den as tasya dehe vasdmahe, 

though even here it may, as usual, be ecpiivalent to the trivarga 
called tritaya above (rather than the three times, as suggested 
in PW.). Trctd for triad is rather affected in the later epic 
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and (without the implied complement) stands alone for a Yuga 
and for the group of three fires (ref. PW.) ; triha is used spar- 
ingly, paneatrika , having a triad of five, fifteen; tritvu is a late 
solecism (ref. helow). A group of four is rntustayatn or cutus- 
karn; a group of five, pane ahum, etc. 

Metaphorical number-names I have illustrated by a passage 
cited in my Great Epic , p. 206, where pur ay n l is 5X7. The 
passage, however, is late and unique in the epic. 

I turn now to the regular numbers. 

The epic is not so careless of art as to change the grammati- 
cal form of all the numbers, but it contains several abnormal 
numerals. I shall speak of the form of the numbers three, four, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, adding something on derivatives of the 
word for one, and the use of the higher numbers. 

Tri. In the Sanatsujata Par van, which is a late imitation of 
ancient matter, occurs this verse : 

v. 43. 15, tathd nrpansani da pa tri , rajun. 

In yl. 19 are mentioned seven eases of cruelty, which appar- 
ently led Telang, SHE., viii. p. 168, to translate the w r ords, 
above “and likewise the seven cruelties.” But the seven of 
yl. 19 are expressly differentiated from six that precede, ete pure 
Mfpta, “ seven other eases,” and it is these six and seven together 
which make up the thirteen, da pa tri , mentioned in the intro- 
ductory fifteenth yloka. Consequently, Nilakantha is right in 
saying that da pa tri is for truyodapu ;, or, in other words, tri 
here stands for trlni. 

In the last number of this Journal , xxii, p. 345 ff., I pointed 
out an epic case of a dropped ending, dapa-dvadapabhir va ’pi, 
where the net shows clearly that dapa stands for dapabhih , which 
has lost its ending because it is supplied by the. next word. 1 A 
still more extraordinary case of dislocated ending is found in 
that book which historical critique has pronounced later than 
the early epic : 

iv. 62. 14, civaruddho ‘carat Part ho varsani tri dapiini ca , 


1 The meter here shows that the corrupt form is intentional. The 
case differs, therefore, from that of the QB. yajus , Mitrdya Varundya 
ca, which all MSS. of JB., Professor Oertel informs me, have as Mitra- 
varundya ca, since the latter form spoils the meter. 
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where tri dugdui stands for thirteen. Here we cannot read tri- 
dagdni, for two reasons. Hirst, this word means thirty and not 
thirteen, and thirteen is the required meaning. Second, even if 
we took tridagdui as an adjective meaning thirteen, there would 
still remain the ou, which only a very strained interpretation 
could dispose of otherwise than as Nllakantha has said {trlni on 
(I, a <ui oh). There remains only the explanation that in tridupdni. 
the poet has transposed the endings for metrical purposes and 
not only written tri for triui but dupdni for dupu, helped 
thereto undoubtedly by the preceding iHirsuni . Such a mon- 
strosity is one that need not surprise us among the many evi- 
dences of lateness found in the Virata, which, as a whole, lies 
nearest to the pseudo-epic in its disregard of Sanskrit grammar 
as in other particulars. So in Virata we find the slovenly con- 
struction of iv. 39. 10, jitvd vayaiu, nesi/uti ca Hlya gar ah, 
“ conquer us and carry off the cows,” a verse admitted by Nlla- 
kantha (compare 47. 34), and quite comparable with the loose- 
ness of form found in Qanti. 

The PW. has already noticed, i. 113. 21, vihrtya tridagd 
ji igdh, for trinpat ; tridapdu, iii. 123. 1 (Agvindu ) ; and tridu- 
pdh, 3x10 (=33) gods, passim. 

Catur. Professor Holtemann, in his Anlumg to Whitney’s 
Grammar, § 482, mentions oatarah as nominative in xii. 24. 27 
and catur as accusative, veddn, in iii. 45. 8. Both forms are 
found elsewhere as well. In vii. 149. 22, gay anti eaturo veddh; 
vii. 202. 74, veddn hr tod Him catur a p catur agvdti rnahecoaruh. 
Also in viii. 34. 70, to, that ,j va vedbg eaturo haydgrydh. All these 
passages are late laudations or describe metaphorical “cars” of 
religion, the four Vedas being made the steeds. Unique is viii. 
20. 49, sa tu dmpah pancabhir uttaniesubhih krtah saduhpag 
eaturo nrpah tribhih (“the elephant with five arrows made six- 
fold [cut into six pieces] and the king with three (arrows made) 
four ”), krto dag.dhy.ah kugedena yudhyatd ycithd havis tad dagu- 
ddivatam tathd (“was made ten-fold [cut into ten pieces] by 
the skillful warrior, like an oblation offered to ten divinities”). 

Here caturah is plainly caturdhgah in sense, but as to the 
form, it is difficult to say whether by analogy with late com- 
pounds in catura it is nominative singular, or by analogy with 
“make one four” accusative plural, or by analogy with the 
cases above, nominative plural. I think it belongs to the last 
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group, “ made-six-fold, made four.” The awkward sentence 
means as a whole that the six parts of the elephant and the four 
parts of the king were like an oblation cut into ten parts. 1 

Saptan. By analogy with the eases already mentioned it 
may he suspected that a apt a stands for saptasx, in xii. 343. 106, 
where Ivandarlka is said to have arrived at Yoga-perfection 
because of his excellence, muMi/utvwl, “reflecting often on the 
sorrow caused by birth and death, mptujatisa.” The commentator 
says “the sorrow of seven births ” sdptajaumikam, which would 
imply “in seven births,” and not the compound “among those 
having seven births,” which is the natural interpretation. As to 
the meaning, it is probably the indefinite sense of “many,” 
which in most examples is hard to verify (i. e. to show that 
‘ seven 1 is used without any reference to a fixed number) . For 
in “ seven paces,” “seven flames,” “seven seers” and “seven 
rivers,” seven, for all we know, may have been intended liter- 
ally. There are two cases, however, where saptan, clearly means 
“many” simply; once where, instead of elephants tridhd pra- 
sravantah (an oft-repeated phrase), we find saptadha ; for the 
parallel sarratuh is used in the same way : 

i. 151. 4, tvihpr<(.srutamaduh , 

vi. 64. 58, tridhd rdjan prusravauto madam, balm , 

vii. 26. 6, ksarantalh sarvata madam, 

vi. 95. 33, saptadha, sravatd madam , parvatena yuthd toi/arh 

srav amd nena sarv a, pah. 

The second case is where bhiivandni viprd interchanges with 
bhuvandni sapta , or, in the gender of the later ejfic, bhuvandh 
sapta (see hereafter). 

Asta. The final vowel is short or long according to metrical 
convenience, long when the length is indifferent : 

iii. 102. 3, apltih patam astdu <:a nana cd Aye, 
astern required by the meter ; 

vii. 146. 134, aksduhimr asta, hatvd , 
asta required by the meter; 


1 Tlxe havis called dagadaivatam, represented here by dagaiiga • (the 
man and elephant together) “ in ten parts,” is called dagahgo homah in 
xviii. 6. 105. 
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xiii. 111. 69, hhutvti nuno i sta, varsani , also required, 
v. 86. 9, dapti ’ sta ca , and vii. 82. 8. and 16, pat am asta w, 

cases of diiambus, brevis required; 

ix. 46. 74, onahisyuh cti 'stubhih padmtiih, 
short vowel required; 

viii. 22. 6 , asttibhir a pi, Bhdrata, 

long vowel required ; ib. 17, JSkaktdtiiya patting asttin , indifferent. 

Respecting the alleged difference between astdgava and asta- 
</<(»<(, PW. i. 531, there are two verses, one of which is 

viii. 67. 6, asttigavtim asta, eattini ban tin (sc. va/umti), 

which Nilakantha interprets as ‘ c eight eight-cow wagons carry 
hundreds of arrows,” his lesti/n asttigavtim implying a short 
genitive modelled on gavtim ( a stun gtivo yasmihs tad asttiga- 
vuih $< (leaf am testim asttigavam asta astmmhJchydni pakattini, 
mulabhtiva dr sail , pattini bdndn anelcapatasariikhytin valumti). 
One is tempted to read asttigavtiny, as in the next passage, 
which, however, has the short vowel : 

viii. 20. 30, asttin astagavtiny ninth pakatani yad tiyuxlharu 
almas tad astahhtigena, Urtiw i ip cikstptf , mar ha , 

c ‘ Drona’s son, Sir, threw as many missiles in an eighth of a day 
as eight eight-cow wagons carry,” which repeats with elaborate 
definiteness the statement of the preceding verse that the hero 
poured arrows as Pusan’s “younger brother,” Pfisanuja, that is 
Parjanya, pours rain. The scene is late and instructive for the 
critique of the epic. The hero here particularly lauded is a cer- 
tain Pandya, quite unnoticed previously but now extolled as the 
ablest warrior on the Panda side. It is he who, as explained 
above, is quartered and made with his elephant a ten-fold obla- 
tion. There appears to be no grammatical difference between 
astdgava and asta g aval 

In regard to astamkra , the Petersburg lexicon gives only the 
Yedic astticakra , but astacakra is found (of llari’s wagon, 
ytina) in vi. 8. 16; xii. 335. 11; and (of a demon’s car, rat ha) 


1 Compare for these compounds, hastisadgava, viii. 38. 7, of a war- 
car, and sadgavlyath guhatarn. ib. 76. 17. In xii, 37. 32, sixteen cows 
are yoked to a war-car. 
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in vii. 156. 61; 167. 38; 175. 13; and (of an acani) in vii. 175. 
96. In the first three Drona cases, sarndyuMa is added, a set 
formula. In the first case, from Bhlsma, the word also begins 
a pat hi/ <1 and the whole verse is repeated in the next (dfinti ease, 
astacukrafn hi tad yd turn, bhuta.yaktam manoramam. As the 
last case, too, stands at the head of a pathyd and in this situa- 
tion astdcukrum would he metrical, the choice must he due to 
preference for the later form. 

Nava. The Vedic phrase jiujhdna nunutlr uava I have 
already, Journal, vol. xxii. p. 389, located in the epic, ii. 24. 
19. To this example should he added also the same phrase 
occurring at ix. 51. 36 and xii, 22. 11. The last is farthest 
removed in context from the original, while the passage in 
(lalya gives the Yedic text very closely in making the weapon 
the hones of Dadhiea (epic form) : 

RV. i. 84. 13, Indro iJadhloo mtabhir vrtrdny apratiskutah 
ja.gh.una na.vatlr navu , 

Mhb. ii. 24. 19, yena ( ratheua ) Cjakro dunavdtuim 
jaghdna navutir nano, 

ib. ix. 51.36, ( JJadbica , tusyddstibhih) dadyaddnav aiurtin dm. 
jaghdna uavat'tr navu , 

ib. xii. 22. 11, (“Indra the son of Brahman became a Ksatriya 
by his acts and”) jnCifinum pdpavrt.ti.ud)u 
jaghdna, navafir navu. 

In each case (but the first is not annotated) Nilakantha says 
that the number is (not ninety-nine but) eight hundred and ten 
(nine nineties). In i. 32. 24, navatyd, nuvatlh (krtvd), v. 1. 
navatyo, the multiplication is definite, 8100. 

To the forms recognized in grammars and lexicons I am 
tempted to add navdih as instrumental plural. Otherwise we 
must assume that new arrows are especially used when their 
number is ninety, whereas generally there is a natural predilec- 
tion for such conjuncts as six and sixty, seven and seventy, and 
nine and ninety. So by analogy with navatyd navabhig c.a in 
viii. 30. 25 we find navdir 'navatyd, ea <;, < truth in viii. 90. 60. 
At the same time, “nine” and “new,” owing to their like 
sound, are found together, as in viii. 48, 50, navdir navabhir 
dyasdih , but in the case above ca seems to show that navdih is 
a numeral. 
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I would remark, by the way, on the partially formulaic char- 
acter of most of the shooting in the battle-scenes. The test of 
an archer’s skill is not only to shoot one arrow well but to shoot 
many arrows at once. Among digits the object shot at deter- 
mines, for the main part, the number of arrows used. With 
four arrows one shoots the four steeds; with three, the arms and 
forehead or the three charioteers, etc. But even here there is 
an occasional irruption of eights, the favorite number of the 
later epic. Thus in viii. 89. 63, ten and eight; 65, eight; 68, 
eight hundred and eight thousand; 76, eight; all in a bunch, 
though up to this passage the whole preceding eighty odd sec- 
tions show only half a dozen cases. So in the late wonder-tales 
of the first book, larger numbers are by preference expressed in 
terms of eight or its multiples, e. g., i. 100. 20, to express thirty- 
six years, “years sixteen and eight and also four and eight 
more.” I shall have occasion in a later section of this paper to 
show how this Buddhistic number has driven out the more 
ancient holiness of nine. 

In the “down-pour” of arrows said to be shot by decades 
there is a certain preference for stereotyped groups. Twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen are shot more often than seventeen 
and eighteen. Twenty-one, trisaptan , is a favorite for the 
same reason that endears trisaptati, as three and seven (ty) are 
sacrosanct numbers. In this decade, twenty-five is also a 
favorite, while twenty -seven is the rarest; in the third decade, 
thirty-six is the conventional number, with a few cases of thirty 
and thirty-two. The fourth decade is almost ignored; the fifth 
appears rarely as fifty ; then come sixty and six and sixty (less 
common are three and four and sixty); seventy and seven and 
seventy (less common are two and three and seventy) ; eighty 
(rare) ; ninety (nine and ninety as above) ; and occasionally one 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and even ten thousand 
arrows all discharged from one bow at one shot ! 

Da^a. The da$«ta of vi. 2,700 (rightly condemned in 
PW.) is replaced in B. 61. 21, by trihputa. The epic has 
dacjaM , analogous to saptati, riavati , not as decade but as one 
hundred (as who should say “ninety, tenty”), the form, how- 
ever, being formulaic like navafir nan a (above), and probably 
a new formation, as it occurs only in the later part of the epic. 
The decisive cases as regards the meaning are (i. 16. 8-13 and) v. 
108. 14, the latter: 
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Omharasya Hha jay ante srtayo dapafir da pa, 

where a “thousand branches” is Nilakantha’s undoubtedly cor- 
rect interpretation. In xiii. 30. 21, the ten might be decades 
or hundreds (of days), though here also Nilakantha admits only 
the latter and says the word is A iadotyie-liUduny . 3 

Holt/mami, op. eit. , $483, has spoken of sapdadape.su, at iii. 
208. 11. I think Nilakantha’s explanation (having eight royal 
acts and nine sidd/ds and paktis) is quite inadmissible. Families 
“having seventeen ” would be more likely to be thought sinful 
than virtuous. Compare the “ seventeen fools and sinners ” of 
v. 37. 1-6. Then in v. 30. 22, the “great families” are defined 
as those which ete sivptayuna vasanti, “seven virtues” being 
their possession, which suggests saptayunesu as the right read- 
ing. But here the meter alone is enough to change saptadapasu 
to saptadapesu ( vayam pumdi saptadapesu Krs-ne hdesu surer 
£ ? t av am esu j a tali) . 

Higher numbers. Nineteen is not naeadapa in the epic 
but, as in Latin undeviginti, ekonav input! d In xiii. 107. 87, 
ekonuvinpat serves as an ordinal, ehonmnnpati dine standing 
parallel to sodupe , saptadapame, ast-ddape, and pnrne vinpe 
{divase). At C. xi. 561, pari o input offers a form parallel to 
triiipat (also trinpati) ; but B. 19. 15 has pap. pa, JTrsna for pxiri- 
v in pat (T deincat/im). Ini. 2. 330, B. has eihmt, C., trineat; 
ib. 379, vinp.uc v/dokapatuni. The late Ramayana also admits 
r inpat in ekao input (ref. PWl). The epic accusative of the 
following decades is frequently identical with the nominative ; 
for example, in i. 86. 15, abhaksah parados tr inpat , either form 
doing duty for either case. Examples of tr inpat and panedeat, 
as accusatives of object and duration respectively, are given 
below, and in xiii. 168. 5 and 27, respectively, pafi.edp.at is 
accusative, p are m ~th pa u cap a, t, and pauedpatam is nominative, 
astapcinmpatani rdtryah paydnasyd 5 dyd me yatCih, as in the 
further case cited below. The corresponding ordinals in the 
text (the adhydyas are counted by -temw forms as well) are 
short, ekavinpa , do min pa,, trayovinpa , eaturvinpa, paneavinpa , 
sadvinpa, saptavinpa , astdvinpa , ekonatrinpa (compare ekona- 
sasti , ckonasaptuti , i. 2. 204, 289, etc.), xiii. 107. 93-121. 


1 For thousand the later epic uses dagagatam : tathe ’stmdrh dagaga- 
tam prapnuvcmti, xiii. 102. 36, etc. (meter, Great Epic, p. 305). 

2 Or vingatir eJcond, vi. 4. 15. 
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Before leaving this subject I would say a few words on cer- 
tain declined forms of eka, not because they are irregular as 
forms, but on account of the way they are used. The first point 
is the parallelism between the adverbial ablative and the instru- 
mental, as shown in 

v. 43. 21, tribhir d rdbhydm ekato vd ’ rthito yah. 

According to the commentator, arthita here means possessed 
of or furnished with, artha , a meaning not usually recognized, 
hut in accordance with the sense of the passage, which says that, 
one who has in his power all the twelve virtues is tit to rule the 
earth, while “he that is furnished with three, two, or one,” is 
to be known as one having wealth, fast/ a smnu astl ’ ti so redi- 
tu r yah.. In any ease, ekatah is used freely here as a correlative 
of the instrumental. 1 

The same form has a meaning almost recognized in the Pet. 
lexicon, which ascribes to it, besides the ablative sense and that 
of “on the one hand,” the meaning of “together,” or “in one.” 
By a slight extension of meaning ekatah means altogether, 
solely, or, quite literally, one-ly, only, as in vi. 107. 20, 

yathd prajraHtahi. rah aim. patahiyah samabhidraeaa 
ekato mrtyum, abhyeti tut ltd 'ham. Jihismam It// ran, 

“As an insect entering a blazing fire meets only with death, so 
I, on having encountered Bhlsma.” This, at least, is Nllakan- 
tha’s exposition, who takes the word as equivalent to (aka hi) 
kmalam , tarty urn era, rather than as contrasting the insect “on 
the one hand ” with the speaker. The plural eke meaning* 
“alone” may be used as well as the singular, tali 'Ice data at i 
mmmptatmam , “eat dainties alone,” xii. 228. 44. 

Examples of the correlation by two ekatah are not uncommon. 
One is found in 

xii. 12. 12, ekataaj. ea. trayo raj a. a yrhastha erama ekatah , 

where against the other three orders is weighed that of the 
householder, which is said to be equal to all the others put 
together. 

1 For the usual meaning if applied here would be “he who on the one 
hand is furnished with three or two.” Compare the parallel use of 
prathamatah in xii. 8*3. 1 , esd prathamato vrttir dvitlyam gpiu, Bhd- 
rata. 
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In tlie following stanza I think we may see an extension of 
V edic usage surviving in the epic : 

xii. 21. 7, anye soma pro cahsa/iti vyaydmarn apare Jonah 

nad'huin na m 'pare her Id uhhuyain ca tut ha 'pure. 

The commentator admits the double negative as an affirmative 
and according to him the stanza would mean : c< Some praise mild- 
ness, others praise a strenuous life, still others praise the one 
(Yoga-discipline, < thy ana), and others again praise both.” But, 
although the affirmative double negative is not an impossibility, 
it carries with it a strength of affirmation 1 that is quite uncalled 
for in this passage, where chain certainly has no right to be 
represented by dhycmam. In the continuation it is said that 
some sit in quiet meditation, some are active in governing, and 
others are ehuntayXlinah , which may have led the commentator 
here to set up a third object of devotion. But with the antithe- 
sis of ubhuyum there can be no doubt that eJcam is one of the 
two already mentioned, and the meaning to be expected is that 
some praise mildness, some praise energy, some praise neither, 
aud some praise both ; which, in my opinion, is what the pas- 
sage was intended to mean when it was first written. In other 
words, for nd'ihuin na cu , we should read nut ’ ha hi ca nu , which 
preserved the old phrase found in BAIT. vi. 2. 2, no ' hum ata 
eh uin eu nu redo ; ib. 3, into ncii 'ha in ca nu redo. Otherwise 
na ca na survives only in indefinites, no hatha in ca nu , etc. 
The sense of ncii 'hum, as “many a” is here excluded. This 
latter meaning is common, e. g., ndi 'ha in yuyaviparyayum 
(avusam), “many an age,” xii. 229. 49. 2 


1 It is used, however, generally, where two clauses are distinguished, 
e. g., na ccii 'va na prayunjita, samikirmm parivarjayet , “not that one 
should not commit (these faults, but) one should avoid excess,” xii. 56. 
42 ; or in strong affirmation, na sa yajno na bhavita, i. 38. 2, “it will 
surely occur nalii tvaiii no ’ tsahe hantum, xii. 227. 80, “ assuredly I can 
kill thee.” Compare the parallel in the same scene (repeated) in xii. 
224. 38, evam ndi ’ va na cet IcdlaJi . . . pdiayeyam aham tvd ’ dya , “I 
could kill you now ; if it were not so, if Time did not (prevent).” Com- 
pare xii. 239. 4-6, ending etad evaih ca ndi ’vam ca na co 'bhe nd ’ nubhe 
tathd. 

2 In xiv. 49, a similar but longer string of opinions is given by kecit, 
anye, apare, and eke, indifferently, ending with q1. 12, sarvarn ekepra- 
gahsanti na sarvarn iti ca 'pare, “some praise everything and others 
nothing.” 
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In regard to tlie choice between eka or ekatara , the epic uses 
either, as in xii. 81. 9, vrnomy ekatara kn na ea ; 10, ekamju 
jay mu dr arise, (“like the mother of two gamblers) I prefer 
neither, hope for victory of the one.” In i. 119. 15, vdisydi 
’ Jmrh talesato bdlmoh candanendi y kam uksatah out, 'Tcalyanam oia 
hdydnam eintayann uhhayos fay oh, “not thinking ill or good 
to appertain to [these both] either of these, him cutting one 
arm with an axe and him anointing one with sandal-paste ” (for 
anya.ta.ram) . In triads, one, another, and a third, any a, apara, 
para ; elm, apara, eka, and so forth, xii. 8G. 30; 137. 4. 
Though kata r a. is used quite regularly, kini may take its place, 
as in xii. 126, 10, where, after two are mentioned, we find kith 
uujydyastaram, “which (of these two) is more greater?” So 
katania and ka, xii. 167. 2. 


. On the form of other epic numbers I may refer to what 
has already been given in the Petersburg lexicon and in Profes- 
sor Speyer’s i Sanskrit /Syntax. I will only register another pan- 
edpatam {yundh proktdJj) for pancdeut, xii. 256. 8, and observe 
that dnisaj/tati appears in Mann, vii. 157, but epic dndmptati (in 
the same passage) at xii. 59. 71 ; at the same time remarking as 
to paid for patdtu, in iii. 07., G, where C. has pataka patdlj, that 
masculine pata belongs to the more recent parts of the epic, 
whence paid, like vipnd, may have been the original. As to 
the feminines, tripatl, etc., which have been noticed by Speyer, 
op. eit., §294, these forms are also late in the epic, tripatl and 
mptapa.fi (i. 2. 324) and cognate forms are found in stili 
later works. Further: besides dapapatanr, above (and da <:a sa- 
lt asr am), “a ten-hundred,” there is the uncommon uncom- 
pounded singular form (as if plural), as in xiii. 112. 14-15, 
where, parallel to da pa. pataka, redan iddm (in <;1. 28), appears 
brdlimandndkn pata ni da pa. 

The question as regards appositional construction may be dis- 
cussed here though it pertains to syntax rather than to form. 
All substantive numerals may take this construction, sahas- 
ram parinutmrdn, i. 94. 41, etc., which is not irregular if we 
understand “years, a thousand,” rather than “thousand (of) 
years.” But with the higher numbers the noun is usually either 
compounded, rarsdyatdni, etc., or is in the genitive, purusame- 
dhd/ndia ayntam, i. 95. 20. 
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The particular example just given has indeed a sort of stereo- 
typed form, especially when “eleven thousand years” are 
referred to. As one says huh u our sugar an, “many year-rows,” 
e. g. xiii. 111. 08, so one says year-hundreds or thousands, pan- 
eaiuirsaputu, etc., and uses a formula with eleven, ten thousand 
and ten hundred: dupu vursusahusrfnji dupu vursaeutuni m, 
iii. 12. 12; dupu kfdgdyutuny ih. 200. 121. A modifying 
number is placed in the same construction, as a general thing, 
uyutdni punodp<d (accusative) with genitive, xiii. 107. 31; yud- 
d/iaiii, rarsusu/uisrum drdtrincut aid went kila, “the war (of the 
gods and their elder brothers, the devils) lasted thirty-two year- 
thousands,” xii. 33. 2G. But here also a genitive is often found 
(more correct), due yugfmfu'n suhasre , xiii. 107. 113, etc., and 
an inverted order, as in putavarsu, not as adjective but noun, is 
permitted, ruyusuh patmmrsdni ( jliuiti ), xiii. 111. 86 (compare 
< patapdrudam ), in this instance due, perhaps, to the meter (to 
avoid a third vipuld after a trochee), but found also ib. 118, 
krmir i.nnp/diiun-sdni. The very unusual construction found in 
i. 90. 1 is probably due to meter also. Here we have saihvaf- 
sardndm uyutuih pufdndm : “a ten-thousand of hundred years.” 
Close by occurs another case of apposition, i. 93. 24, tad a 
\ hula m gdh patum urbuxUmi , “then 1 gave cows, a hundred 
hundred-millions. ” 

An adjective may or may not agree with the implied genitive ; 
both together, for example, in iii. 127. 2 and 13, bhdrydpatadu 
sadrpmdm and sadrpam. Possessives, by the way, put the 
numeral either first or last, with possessive ending, dapagu , 
suhasrayu, go pa tin , xiii. 78. 11. Compare with the last, ib. 
102. 43, go gosnhasrl patadah samdm sam.dny gavdi'u pan 
da fly do. on. 

In regard to the syntax of decades, both genitive and appo- 
sition are common, and, beginning with vinpaM , we find, for 
example, saihsdrdn vinputim , xiii. 111. 117 ; trinpad agmn 
(< ayajavi ,), xiii. 103. 36. An interesting case historically is 
found in xii. 335. 35-37, ekavinpatir utpnnnds te prajdpatayah 
smrtdh, not only because “twenty-one Prajapatis ” are late- 
epic, but because in the twenty names given as those of the sons 
of Narayana one has been left out, the list being Brahman, 
8! than u, Manu, Daksa, Bhrgu, Dharma, Yama, Marici, Angiras, 
Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasistha, Paramesthin, Yivas- 
vat, Soma, Ivardama, Krodha, Vikrlta. 
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The singular noun (an unusual case, compare Speyer, 8. Syn- 
tax , § 294) occurs with trinrat in xiii. 101. 15, nurakuni triv- 
(jatam prdjtya (v. 1. in C.). The plural decade also is found in 
the later epic, e. g. tnrujato ‘ hdan , xiii. 103. 34. 

The word v iucati gives the name Yivihyati, a hero whose 
foregone fate is to he attacked with twenty arrows, in a repeated 
phrase: 7 li'incati/'n e<t v incut yd. virathath krtandn prahhuh , vi. 
117. 44=vii. 14. 27, etc. Such number-names are not confined 
to this hero and the three wise men, Ekata, Dvita, Trita, as they 
are found also in the satyrs’ names, Astaka and Navaka, Skan- 
da’s goat-faced sous, iii. 228. 12; and in xiv. 4. 5 are mentioned 
Iksvaku’s descendants Vim; a and Vivihya, who are unknown to 
the early epic but appear in the Puranic literature and the 
pseudo-epic so clearly associated with it. 

An ordinal may be employed to take the place of a cardinal pre- 
fixed to another cardinal, as in i. 95. 37, ratun: i/upt m putn/ <p/t- 
am babhuva , ‘ £ a twenty -fourth son-century was born,” that is 
one hundred plus twenty-four, which leads eventually to catar- 
niruja being used for oatumyimpiti as in eatum hi <; absurd for the 
G-iiyatn in the Hariyanca (v. PW.), a meaning that may belong 
to the passage above as well. 

The ordinal may (but does not generally) agree, with distrib- 
uted singulars, although combined with one, as in the verse of 
ii. 77. 31 repeated at xiii. 148. 61, Duryodhanusya Kurnusyu 
Qttkunet; ca . . . JJuhgdsumicuturth imam bhtnnih pdsyati <pmi- 
tam. The ordinal in such a phrase as “five went and she too 
(as) sixth ” needs no comment, and almost as common is such a 
turn as “they five set out having her (as) sixth;” but “with 
self as” is probably a late locution, though like the Greek 
idiom. It is found in (xii. 177. 52, dtniand s<q>tinnam kdrnum 
hutvd) the same passage from which examples of these construc- 
tions may be taken, namely, “seventh with himself (instrumen- 
tal) went the king,” xvii. 1. 23-25 , prusthitdn Drdup>acllsusthdn 
. . . bhrdtarah pnilca Jxrsnd casusthl pod cdi ‘ > na suptarnah, fol- 
lowed by atm, and saptamo rdjd niryaydu Gujasdhvaydt (late 
addition to Pfinini, vi. 3. 6, PW. Pam. examples). As btman , 
plural reflexive in singular, is not very fully illustrated in PW., 

I will add ndtlmmntum ind Hmbnum meuire , “they regarded 
themselves as having a savior,” i. 183. 10. 
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The word dvitli/a, “second,” passes in compounds from the 
meaning “having as second” to that of “with,” and independ- 
ently to that of alter (ego), i. e., a friend. Familiar examples are 
those given by Speyer, r/uV/advifiya^ “ (doubled) with his shad- 
ow,” <(sidritlt/<t “ seconded by his sword.” An example of the 
personal construction is Yui/ud/nlnudoifit/u , “along with Y.,” 
xiv. GO. 11 1 (compare dnftli/ar/it , with instrumental, iii. 313. 47) ; 
me dritlj/a/j , “ my friend,” xiii. 102. 57. The idiom, though 
perhaps not new, is not often used, — generally in late passages. 
Another case occurs in v. 50. 20, Krsmufeitlt/ah, a passage not 
removed from the suspicion of being a late adornment. 

The second ordinal answers to our “another” in such phrases 
as drltlj/usugurtmibhu , “like another ocean ;” while the “same” 
is expressed by the first cardinal : ek.aduhkhdh pr th a ks i ikh, a h , 
“having the same sorrows but separate pleasures,” i. 10. 4 and 
50; ekfirtha, ekahhoja.nu , “having the same aim, food,” etc. 2 3 * * * 

Ordinals are occasionally used to indicate time. First in 
time, as contrasted with a subsequent event, is, indeed, gener- 
ally given by punut, “former,” pu rear upon /, “ preliminary 
symptoms,” xii. 228. 1; or pun/stdt, “ previously,” i. 189. 22; 
but pratluunu is used in the same way, pruthammn . . . jxnpult, 
“at first and afterwards,” xii. 227. G8, etc. A “second time” 
is < l ei.fi yarn , iii. GO. 7; drih pRnunji hhn'u, trtli/tnu , “twice 
before and now for the third time,” iii. 92. 9; purr uni . . . 
pn,n«h . . . idum trfiyum , “first, then again, and now for the 
third time,” xviii. 3. 35; often as adj., as a trtlyu jijn am tuna 
krtu ;, “this is the third examination you have taken,” ib. 32. 

Before passing on to. the epic methods of indicating arithme- 
tical processes in detail, I may remark that with the exception 
of time (and religious observances), 8 where the duodecimal sys- 

1 The next stanza, xiv. 66. 12, has a form not recognized in the lexi- 
con, pitrsvasam, as compared with the regular piRsvasdram, the latter 
found in v. 90. 1 ; viii. 87. 16 ; xiv. 52. 58. Another late passage, vi. 
116. 3, has svasam (like duhitdm in Virata; the last noticed by Holtz- 
mann, Anhang , § 371). 

,J Occasionally ambiguous. Thus, ehapatnita is the condition of hav- 
ing “the same wife”; but in R. v. 28. 13, eJcapatnltvam is having 
“only one wife.” But the context makes the meaning clear. 

3 The expansion is rather wide on this side and varies between time- 

divisions (twelve years of fasting, sacrificing, etc.) and religious num- 

bers, for example, the twelve syllables of thepdda of th ejagatl verse, 

iii. 134. 19 (observe navaksard brhati, ib. 16). 
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tem, 12, (30) 60, etc., is naturally selected, the decimal system 
is in ordinary use, both for the system of administration, xii. 
87. Ilf., and for the army, ib. 100. 31, etc. But it does not 
appear in any system of measures and only once is used of 
weights, though it should be added that the indications of 
values are so rare as to be of little importance (in iii'. 134. 15, 
astdu pariah gatamdnaui vahanti; also drauniku , ref. PW.). 

COUNTING AND ADDITION. 

Except in counting up money, sainpidayali , and a poetical 
use of yvj and yoga, {naval 'oa yoyo yanandnu ■>. y ti pap-oat, of 
the nine digits in counting, iii. 134. 16; tarn mu/rurtarh ksa- 
jiam v el ft iii dioastuh ca yuyoja ; ha, “ she reckoned the time,” ib. 
296. 7), the usual word for count (counting is yanand) is (pra) 1 
yanayati , as in iii. 193. 28, yatrd '‘hard na y a ay ante, “where 
days are not counted;” samyanand no, 'sti, “there’s no count- 
ing,” xiv. 73. 24; yanayasva , “count,” iii. 72. 23; a word 
that passes into the sense of reckon, think, especially with v /, 
and regard, in i ca tan, yanaydm dsuh , “disregarded them,” viii. 
37. 10 {(ft in aye in R. vii. 16. 42 appears as ya-uc, uumusdu na 
yam, ‘ ‘ I don’t regard men ”). Often follows the object compared 
in the instrumental, na- yaaaydmy etdhs trmnd 'pi, “I do not 
care a straw for them,” ii. 44. 34. Though gamy a is used, yet 
the corresponding adjective, calculable, is usually parimeya or 
samkhyeya, sahik/iya, i. 74. 33; iii. 121. 11, etc.; i. 55. 2, pak- 
rcisya ycijnah patasahikhya uklah ; xiii. 107. 36, sarhkhyd afi- 
yund, “incalculable number.” The idea of addition is given 
both by simple juxtaposition, usually prefixing, of cardinal or 
even ordinal (above) numbers, whereby it is sometimes doubtful 
whether, as in dapapatam, the modification is by addition or by 
multiplication; and by adhikam, as in ekd patadhikd (i. 115. 21 
and 41, eJcadhikapatam purnarn, put am p a no adhikam , or pre- 
fixed) ; that of completeness, by purna, full, supra, all, and api 
an H pari. Only the last requires a word. 2 The native scho- 

1 tatah praganayam dsuh Jcasya varo ‘dya, “they calculated whose 
turn it was,” i. 164. 14, 

2 For purna; “they say that ten hundreds are a full, purna, thou- 

sand,” iii. 134. 17. For sagra: gataih sagram, “a whole hundred,” xii. 
112. 6 ; R. G. v. 7. 28; for api: “still be to thee even (full) ninety-nine 
sons, but abandon this one,” gatam ehonam apy astu putrdndm, tyajai 
’ nam eJcam, i. 115. 37. , 
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liast gives to pari not tlie sense of completeness but of addition. 
Unfortunately he does not recognize the reading parimhpat, 
given above, but he renders paricaturdapa by fifteen at iii. 1. 
11 and iii. 93. 28, and at ii. 3. 37 by “fourteen over” (more). 
On purhodapa , at iii. 78. 2, he says nothing. Completeness 
would seem to be the real meaning by analogy with parirahmat- 
rara, for example in iii. 108. 13 If., rithurrajiarivatmrun . . . 
raninatrararaharrc fa gate dirge. 

Less common is the use of uttura. In i. 128. 18, (pit con ekot- 
t arani ter urn, “a hundred of them with one more.” So in iii. 
308. 1, daeottara in the phrase aaklc dupottare jxiksa, “on the 
eleventh bright half -month ” (after ten full months). This 
accords not only with the scholiast’s explanation but also with the 
usual allotment of ten (whole) months of pregnancy. Other 
examples of utturu as plus will be found correctly given in the 
Petersburg lexicon. Colloquial is Id in attanun , “what more?”; 
“ not to have uftarum ” is to he unable to reply to a remark. 
Another word for “more” is ardhrarn, over, beyond, with 
ablative. An adjective with jxrrus or param also does duty for 
“ more”: pddaraksan gumdipatan “beyond a hundred guards,” 
vi. 95. 30; para hiraharrd ciprdh , “over a thousand priests,” 

xii. 38. 24; as para itself is used, eka r ca 'pi pit at pa rah, “ one 
more than a hundred,” i. 115. 1; mmvatmrapardh ksupaJj, 
“more than a year (of) nights,” i. 221. 13 (viii. 90. 01; 78. 55, 
parahpata mxd para dipata have already been cited by Professor 
Holtzmann, Zar GescMcMc, i. p. 161. Examples are not 
numerous). hlllakantha follows an improbable tradition in 
attributing the meaning of “more” to 9iis in nwtrihpa , (a 
sword) “more than thirty” thumbs in length, trihpadahgula- 
dhikah , iv. 42. 16, and elsewhere. 

The word, adhika or abhyadhika , is used to convey a com- 
parative notion, “more than,” dlrghebhyag ca rna rimy ebh yah 
pramCuidd adhiko bhuvi , “greater in size even than tall men,” 

xiii. 160, 15; which leads to the sense “superior to,” high are 
sdustavesu sarvesdm abhyadhikah , i. 132. 15, and even to that 
of “more happy.” The ablative usually follows. Examples : 

viii. 35. 4, Ipvardd adhikcdi , (Brahman) “greater than Qiva.” 

vii. 74. 25, yogdt trait o ‘ dhiko ‘ rjimah , “superior to you 

through practice.” 

viii. 32. 61, Juirno hy abhyadhikah .Part hat, the same. 
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viii. S3. 31, abhyodh ika rasah, “ a better taste.” 
iii. 92. 15, ko ntimd ‘’bhyadlnkas tata/j, “more blessed (supe- 
rior, better off) than lie.” 

So (nbh'i/) udhikam is used as the comparative-maker of adjec- 
tives : Homo JiohinyCmb adhyadh ikum pntimdn bit frftdj , “Soma 
was more in love with RohinI,” xii. 343. 57; sd 5 dlrihuh tjobha- 
mCma , “she was more lovely,” i. 221. 20. But a dit ika may 
mean “too great,” as in the only defect of Arjuna: pindike 
\s \yd \lh\kii, xiv. 87. 8 (his cheekbones were too prominent). 1 

SUBTRACTION. 

The farmer’s crop which is sadbhugapariyuddha is “cleared” 
of the royal tax, that is, the sixth, part of it has been subtracted, 
xiii. 112. 19. The usual term to indicate that one number has 
been subtracted from another is ana, lacking, deficient, jxnleo- 
nam <;utum, “a hundred less five,” iii. 72. 11. The independent 
use of this word is rare: Tme tJoiyojane “two incomplete 

leagues” (not quite two), ix. 5. 50. Nilakantha recognizes the 
meaning of rn/una , the usual word for almost, in arara, which 
occurs in ii. 15. 22, evani sa.ro an vape ctdore JarCmutdhah <;<<tu- 
varcm, “he has overcome almost all a hundred,” after it has 
been said that the kings overcome were a hundred and one, and 
just before the more precise statement that they numbered 
eighty-six and that fourteen remained, peso, raj an c eaturdatja , 
<;1. 18 and 25, to complete the tale of one hundred. As one and 
a hundred means only a large number, oii/Tma , “not quite,” is 
supported by the context as the probable meaning of arnra , and 
another passage also seems to show that this meaning, uot recog- 
nized in the lexicon, which gives only “at least” with numbers, 
is possible. This is na ka<; cid aharat tatra sahasrdnaram 
arhanam , “no one brought as tribute there less than a thou- 
sand,” ii. 35. 11, literally “a tribute having a diminished thou- 
sand,” so that avara , “less,” forms the counterpart to uttara, 
“more.” The other meaning, from the idea of “less,” that of 
“at least,” is, however, the usual one, as in mantrinah, tryu- 

1 For “ a half more than all ” we have “ all and more by ” in xiii. 135. 
10 (extension of Manu ix, 85) ; ardhendi ’ tani sarvdni nrpatih Jeathyate 
‘ dhikalj , . The scholiast says adhilcah is in antithesis to a little, kpjtdra, 
king (equal to all these by a half is a great king). 
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■/ vardh , “at least three,” xii. 83. 47. The “deficient” idea is 
common enough with nouns, for example, yundrara , “deficient 
in qualities,” and glides naturally into the combination with 
numbers. Another example of the rarer sense may, I think, he 
found in xii. 321. 158: so {raja) tusyed, dug<d>hdyena tatas tr 
unyo da vdnavdih, where “at least ten” scarcely makes the 
required antithesis of not even ten; for the sense seems to he 
that a very energetic warlike king “should he satisfied with a 
tenth and any other with still less.” 1 Opposed, by the way, to 
avara in the usual sense is panama. As shown above, para 
means “more;” hut paramo means “at most,” suhu.sraparamu, 
“at most a thousand,” and this “most” is used for “whole,” 
trimirsaparanwsita , of seeds kept to the highest point of three 
years, or, as we should say, three whole years, xiv. 91. 1G. 

The “remainder” is pesam or pistum, as m pa nod pat an i, sat 
ra pesa/ih din Cm am taua jiiritusya , “the remainder of thy life is 
fifty-six days,” xii. 51. 14; pisfain alpaih nah , “our life’s rem- 
nant is short;” pegesv anyesu Jcdlesu “at other times, on remain- 
ing occasions,” i. 122. 20; pese, “as for the rest,” apesatah , 
“wholly” (without remainder). The participle is more com- 
mon than the noun poarsdni trlni pistdni, “three years remain,” 
xv. 20. 32, and so often, especially with other participles, hata- 
pis/dlj, “those left from the killed,” still alive, xii. 54. 5, etc*. 
The verb commonly used is My ate , “is less” {avapisyate, 
“remains,” an op 1st am = p is tarn) , opposed to atirimjate “is 
more;” sa.mil) havati, “is equal” (equal in size is generally sam- 
mitam ) ; for “equal ” as quit, the same word, ubh ayuin, tat sami- 
bhutam , “both sides are quit,” xii. 139. 24; equal, of scales, 
tula me sarvabhutesu samCi tisthati (sat) to c ham sarvabhutesu) , 
xii. 263. 10. Compare xii. 176. 10: 

akiihva.iiyaih no rdjyaih ca tula yd samatolayam 

atyaricyata ddridryaih rdjydd api guncidh ileum, 

“I weighed in the scale poverty and kingship ; poverty having 
more good qualities surpassed even kingship.” The measure is 
given by pramdna, either of size (as usual) or of number, as in 


1 Just before, the dagavarga is the group of imperial factors, but this 
does not seem to be referred to in this verse. The king, sa, is expressly 
mahotsaha and fond of military duties. 
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xiii. 107. 32, loin n dm prainduega samara , 

sc. / ‘l's aca rm a pa. ta sg< r , (lie is exalted in tlie Braliman world) 
“equally (as to years) with the number of hairs ” (of a hundred 
bearskins). “Less” as inferior, secondary, is guana (see the next 
paragraph) . 


MULTIPLICATION. 

While the word for times in its literal sense is {-varum) 
krtouh , puurakrtims toayo ''Utah, i. 107. 49; trihsaptukrteah, 
passim, the verb for times, multiply, is gunay, whence gunita , 
multiplied by (the number preceding) , literally “qualified.” In 
later texts, gu/ukrtu is used in just the same way, but in the 
epic this word is, I think, used only in dingunikrturikrunmh 
{Great Epic., p. 419). In the same way, gunlbhuta is used in 
later texts for gunita , multiplied, but in the epic it means infe- 
rior (compare gonna ) , gunlbhuta, guild h surer tisthanti In para- 
krarue , “all qualities are qualified in (inferior to) valor,” ii. 1(5. 
11. But usually no verb is needed to express multiplication, 
which as a formal arithmetical process the epic has as little occa- 
sion to make use of as subtraction. But the informal multipli- 
cation of ordinary language, double, thrice, a hundred-fold, 
without formal sums, is as common as in any other language, 
and the times thus indicated is regularly expressed either by 
simple juxtaposition of numbers, whereby, as has already been 
said, one Is uncertain whether addition or multiplication is 
intended, as in paneaputam, one hundred and five or five hun- 
dred, iv. 43. 6 (only the syntax sometimes shows decidedly, naru- 
ndm pahcapahcdpad esd pa.ttir mdlviyate , “a jxttti Is reckoned as 
five [and] fifty men,” v. 155. 28) ; or by the noun guna, as in 
satpird dvigunaprotrah, “having six heads and double as many 
ears,” iii. 225. 17; ekdikam trigundih pardih , “each one (he 
wopnded) with three times the number of arrows ” (each had 
used), viii. 48. 70; tatah sastigune kale , “in a time sixty times 
longer than that,” xiii. 28. 10. In this last case the same idea 
is expressed in the following stanzas without guna , but perhaps 
only because this word has been used several times already. 
Thus in 11, tatas tu dvipate kale labhate kdndaprsthatdm , “in a 
time two hundred (times longer) than that.” As an adverb: 
tatah patag imam duhkham idam mam asprpad bhrpam, “this 
grief has afflicted me sorely, a hundred times worse than that,” 
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xi. 27. 33. In tliis use gun a lias ousted almost completely tlie 
old vrt of trirrt , which survives only in a few hereditary turns. 
A very uncommon equivalent is swhkhya , as in xv. 3. 63, yasya 
ndgasah asren a patasa mkhyen a vai bnlam , “whose strength is 
comparable with a thousand elephants 1 a hundred times over ” 
(numbered a hundred). Between the qualitative and temporal 
meaning, where the word is equivalent to krfualj , “times,” 
lies the application found in ii. 24. G, where, in a wrestling- 
mat eh, one is whirled about a hundred times, <; ataguaam , a 
description, by the way, copied in many details by the writer of 
iv. 13, where <;1. 36, for example, has the same expression. 
Here drignaam occurs in a physical sense also, rakso dvigunam 
cakre, “he doubled that demon up,” i. 163. 27 and elsewhere. 

A combination of adding and multiplying, as in c ‘ more than 
so many times that ” is expressed by the gunated numeral (to 
use this word thus) plus the word for “more.” Thus, “he 
gave them -wealth more than five times what they had asked 
him for” is yradac, ca dr arinam . . . yutho ’ ktavantas te tas- 
mins tat ah pancagun ddhikain, ii. 12. 15. Without “more”: 
yatho \ 'pudistam drarydih kdryali parmtguno rathaJi , “let my 
chariot be furnished with five times (as many arrows) as the 
teachers enjoin,” vii. 112. 48; yathu veda dvigmuuk vet si, 
“you know twice as much as he knows,” viii. 32. 62. Here 
partial correlation takes the place of the comparative (ablative) 
idea. The more elaborate construction is also common, as in 
xiii. 100. 7: yathu, ca grJunas tosah , . . tatha pataguna pfitir 
devatdndm, “a hundredfold so great is the joy of the divinities 
as is the satisfaction of the householder.” 

Sometimes, when the completion of the clause is easily under- 
stood, it is left out entirely, and we find (of the ahlna sacrifice) 
daksindm trigunCuh kuru , tritvani vrajatu , “make the fee 
threefold, let it reach treble,” xiv. 88. 14,' that is, make it three 
times more (than ordinary) . 

Some curiously awkward methods of multiplying are found. 
In i. 55. 2, after saying that Indra’s sacrifices are a hundred in 


1 So in using the ablative it is not necessary, any more than in Greek, 
to be precise in the application of the case following “ times that 
agvamedhdd dagagunam phalam ahull, “they say the fruit is ten-fold 
(that of) a horse-sacrifice,” iii. 82. 27. 
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number, ■set ihkh ya, the poet adds: “But your sacrifice here, O 
Bhfirata, is fathd paraht tulyasaiiikhya/h pataka vai” which the 
scholiast explains as equal to an ayuta of Chakra’s (100X100), 
but perhaps only another hundred is intended. In xiv. Go. 18, 

. however, there is no escaping the awkwardness with which one 
number is multiplied into another of a separate category. What 
the poet wants to say is sixty thousand camels and twice as 
many hundred horses, which he expresses by “twice as many 
horses hundreds,” sastir u strasa ha srdni cut nut, dirigaud ha yah . 
This is followed by tdvad era with the plural noun, pakatdni 
rathdp cdEva tdvad eva karenavah , that is, “just as much” 
instead of “as many.” So in iii. 281. 10-12, “fourteen crores 
of Picacas, twice as much of Paksasas, dvistdvat (with genitive 
and with hot yah supplied), and three times as many Yaksas,” 
tat ah trig und yaksdh. Similarly, ydvat tasya bhavet pustis tejo 
(etc.), Krsne tattrigunam , “however much may be Arjuna’s 
prosperity, glory, etc., Ivrsna’s is three times that,” xiii. 148. 
34. Ordinarily the numeral adjectives agree with the nouns 
compared, as in iii. 122. 27, ydvantah pdvakdh proktdh sennas 
tdvanta eva tup vii. 201, 59, sastim varmsahasrdrd td vanity 
eva patdni ca. A connecting link is furnished by tdvat as part 
of a compound ydvanti tasya romdni tdvadyugasuhasrdni , iii, 
200. 71, etc. 

Another case of comparing numerically different sorts of 
things is found in vii. 65. 9, but here the number is the same: 
vdrksdp ca ytipu ydvantah . . . te tathdi hat punap cd ’ nye 
tdvantah kancand ddiavan. 

Distribution is expressed by repetition, with or without an 
adverb: naoame navcime i hani . . . dapdhe vdi gate gate , “ each 
ninth day ... as often as the tenth day passed,” xiii. 107. 39, 
43; traydndm mithimani saw am ekdikasya, prthak prthak , 
“each one separately lias two of the three,” xiv. 18. 27. This 
relieves one of the necessity of distinguishing between each and 
all; for example, in xiv. 90. 34, kudavahi kudavam sarve mja- 
bha junta , “they all divided (so that each obtained) one 
kudava /” iii. 124. 21, catcisrap cd ’ yatd dahstrd yojandndm 
patam pat am , “ four fangs extending a hundred leagues each.” 
But ekdika is usually expressed, as above and in ii. 52. 21, dat- 
tvdi lediko dupapatdn kunjardn , “each giving ten hundred 
elephants.” The noun used alone may be singular, jdtarh jatam 
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ca saputrarn ksj petty ambhasl , “she throws in the water (each) 
son when born,” or plural , jilt a. / i jilt an pr< tks q > a ’smart, (put/ran ) , 
i. 98. 13 and 99. 43. The verb may agree with the singular: 
ekdikas te tada pdgdh kr a may ah parimoksyate , xii. 227. 116, 
perhaps only ‘metrical, as in the same chapter tjoclmi for yocdmi, 
<;1. 88. The late derivative vkdikayyrna is found in xii. 326. 
38, tad (mtahjmraka nanam snramt/aht, duryayam aster ekdika- 
yytna (here the grove opens out from the third kaksytl of the 
palace) . 

'With adjectives the cardinal stem prefixed multiplies the 
adjective, caturbhadrataras 1 tvayd, “four times as happy (com- 
pared) with you,” in vii. 55. 49. and xii. 29. 30, tw r o scenes 
where all the “kings that died” are spoken of at length in tw r o 
different but related accounts, of some value for the history of 
the epic. 2 In vii. 70. 25, the phrase is intensified: eaturbha- 
dratards tvayd bhadrayatddh ikdh. 

Finally, there is the multiplication expressed by d/m as an 
ending, "which gives not only the times of division and conse- 
quent multiplication of parts, and time literally, ekadhd , “at 
one time,” but also the multiple times in numbers, saptadhd , 
“seven times (over).” Sapta tridhd is thus equivalent to sap fa 
triyundni. In xii. 223. 22, the Gandharvas dance sat sahasrdni 


1 The instrumental is not so very rare. Compare eko hi bahubhih 
grey an, “one (sage) better than many” (fools), iii. 99. 22; konusvan - 
tataro mayci, ix. 64. 21 ; set, ’ gd hrgatari may a, xii. 128. 14 ; clurmarsana- 
taras tvayd, xii. 227. 81. The ablative is used after a positive, mama 
balam bhimam vdyor api, “my strength is greater than the wind,” xii. 
155. 6. One case expresses comparison, the other the distance from, 
sulchdt sukhataram prdptah, “coming from joy to more joy,” xiii. 119. 
11. The ablative is found with only an implied comparison, rdjyad 
devatvam icohanti, “they wish godship from kingship,” xii. 180. 20, 
leading to preference ( vrne and abl. ; also grey an daho na bhaksanam, i. 
280. 21, etc.; Holtzmann, §292 b). Noticeable is the double ablative 
showing clearly the construction’s origin, svavirydd rdjaviryde ca sva, 
vlryam balavattaram, “ from (of) his own and a king’s, his own power 
is stronger,” xii. 165. 18. Holtzmann, at §281, gives a few more exam- 
ples of the instrumental. To the gen. comparat., my Great Epic, p. 
478, add maranam gobhanam (=varam) tasya, i. 79, 13. 

2 The introduction of the former is in the latter put at the end of the 
account and the latter omits the second Rama, which completes the list 
of sixteen in Drona. Bharata, too, changes places, being the antepe- 
nultimate king in Qanti but the fifth in Drona, which has several later 
features. 
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sciptadhu , literally in seven, groups of six thousands, or seven 
times six thousand, that is, a not unusual amplification by a 
sacred multiple of an old group, for the Atharva Veda, xi. 5. 2, 
gives the same conventional sutsahasrCdj, though here three 
hundred thirty-three are added. The epic itself gives to the 
Gandharvas another conventional number at iii. 139. G, where 
they are eighty-eight thousand in number and the Yaksas an 1 
four times as many, (istdritisaJuisvani (randhan'd/i . .. Yuksdc 
eai ’« d mturyundh. Another example is furnished by the list 
of Munis in seven groups of seven each, at xiii. 151. 42: //// etc 
munayo d/ryd ekdikah sapta saptadhd, etc., “seven, one by 
one, reckoned sevenfold ” (a different account in xiii. 100. 37 ff.). 
Compare also mptarfhu mptu : saptasu ; janma sajkudhd, xiv. 
20. 23 and 27. The number of times a multiplied god appears 
is often expressed thus, as when Rudra, kind and terrible, one- 
eyed and three-eyed, appears as ekud/id, dvid/ul, balnidhd , 
patcidhd , sahcisradhci , yatasahasradha , xiii. 101. 43. One of 
his forms, by the way, is dJntmra , which gives, it is said, his 
name of dJmrj<iti{n ), a title found only here, xiii. 162. 9, and 
vii. 202. 129, two passages of the same period and content, a 
late epic “ £atarudriya.” 


DIVISION. 

Halving is expressed by dvdidlnhhu or -bur or dmdhdkar ; 
other divisions by tridhd (trdidham ) , eaturdJid , and so on, with 
kar or vibhaj , e. g., dayadhd kdryarit pest an, “the remainder 
is to be divided tenfold;” dvidhd krtu jthvfdi, (“ therefore the 
snakes’) tongues -were cloven,” i. 34. 23 (dvdjihvdc ca krtdh , 
24); f/avmh dvdidhikrtdh kJivrdJj , khuriin dvidhd dmrot, 
“Rudra clove the hoofs of his bull and other cattle,” viii. 34. 
105. The half, cirdha , is used no more with nouns than with 
participles: ardhdsanam Icibdhmun , “he got half of Indra’s 
throne,” iii. 126. 38; ardhacyutdscmdh , “half flung from 
their seat,” vii. 196. 15; also of course with other numbers. 
With words of time, ardha follows or precedes in rndsd- 
rdhci , ardhamdsci , and means either the middle (of day or 
night, ardhadivasci , - rdtra ) or half: ardharatrnsamaye , “at 
midnight” (so passim) ; yady ardhadivasnm yudhyate , “if he 
fights half a day,” vii. 190. 46 ( ardhadivasam r/atvd , “going 
half a day,” R. vii. 46. 24). 
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Besides ardhanumi , “a month and a half” may of course "be 
expressed in full. Thus, where rad is used exactly as in rad 
dram, in iv. 21. 17, rad dlryhaih lemma bedlam tram mdsam 
ardha in ra sammatam, “have patience for a short time, a 
month and a half” (=.s ulrd/w). 

The use of ardJm with other numbers shows that, as in the 
case of two numbers joined and indicating that the former influ- 
ences the latter without specifying how (e. g, da pa rat 110 or 
1000), the prefixed ardha modifies the word with which it is 
connected, but does not specify whether by addition or sub- 
traction or multiplication. So ardha pat am is one hundred 
modified by one half, just as ebeapafam is one hundred modified 
by one, and the hearer is left to determine whether this means 
half a hundred or one hundred plus a half (hundred). With 
other fractions, however, there is understood a conventional 
modification of subtraction. Thus “ half -fourth ” is always (as 
adjective) three and a half, that is four as modified by a half. 
For example, up to two and a half bears is “to the half -third 
Jeoss, ” i. e. to the third Jeoss as modified by a half, leva pad 
ardhalrtli/dt . 1 

When not defined, hh dp a and ahpa, “part,” mean a quarter, 
eaturb/idga—pdda, a (fourth) part (of a quadruped). For three 
quarters is used either “three quarter parts” or “three parts.” 
The usual meaning of “three-part,” tribhfaja, is one third, but 
it occurs also in the later epic (as in still later literature) in the 
meaning of three quarters. For other divisions, the part is 
made explicit, apllibhdf/a, ^q-, etc. Only lealu is almost always 

iV- 

iii. 190. 10, (lerte mtuspdd d/iarmah) a dh ar map at la v i ddh as tic 
tribhir ahrdlli pratisthitah; 

ib. 11 and 12, tribhir ah path, calurthdhpetia. 

In the pseudo-epic, the same situation is expressed by pddono 
dharmah (in Treta), dvlpdda, pad a {ad hare yur/e), to which is 
added the unique idea that even this quarter in Kali is so dimin- 
ished as to leave one sixty-fourth, bharet kCdavipesena hold, 
dharmasi/a sodapl, xii. 268. 33-34 ( mturthdhpa also xii. 283. 51). 


1 The passage is cited in full on p. 147, below. I fail to understand 
Speyer’s explanation, S. Syntax, § 301, that a rdhatrtlya in such a case 
means “ having the third being [but] half.” 
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ii. 08. 78, ardham harati vdri cresthuh pddo bharati karfrsn. 
iv. 52. 17, halaeaturbhdya , “one fourth the army.” 
xii. 24. 12, CulCn/a Jndisadbhdyavi yordstnnh nd ddriraksati 
prat iy rh nat i tatpdpavi caturahgena bhuruipah. 

ii. 5. 70, 

kaocid uyasya ed ‘‘vdh&na cuturbhdyena vd pan ah 
pddabhdydis tribhir rd ’’pi vyayah saihyaddhyafe fata/, 
“are your expenses covered by a half or a quarter, or 
at any rate by three quarters of your income ?” 
vii. ISO. 1, 

tribhdgamdfragc'sdyduh rdf ry foil yuddham avartata , 
“the battle was renewed when one third the night was 
left.” 
vii. 191. 9, 

tasya cd dm as tribhdyena ksayafn jaymuh ]>atattrinah, 
“in the course of one third of that day.” 

The “third” may of course be expressed, as in xii. 285. 23, 
Jab beta bhuyatn . . . ardham tathd bhdyani atJto trtiyam. In xiii. 
168. 28, tribh dyugesa. mean s “ having three quarters left.” 

In i. 96. 21 (as ardhfirdha still later means a fourth) one 
eighth is expressed by “half a fourth,” turi y ardham pradCis- 
ydmo viryasyfii ’kd ikago ray am, “we shall severally give a half 
of the fourth of our power,” said by the eight Vasus. It is 
rather remarkable that Krsna is described in xii. 281. 62 as this 
fraction of God: mulasthdyi rnahddevah . . . tatsthah srjati tan 
bhfivdn . . . tunydrdhena tasye hnafn viddhi JCcgavam. 

When quarters are mentioned, as when Or! is quartered, 
caturdhd vibhaktd , and the quarters are enumerated, the first is 
pad a alone, the others are dmtlyci , trtiya , eaturtha , pddas , xiii. 
225. 19 ff. 

According to the commentator, trig ana , threefold, like tri- 
bh dy a, also means one third in v. 55. 06, where, after eleven 
armies have been contrasted with the seven which in comparison 
are called nyundh , “deficient,” the deficiency is declared to be 
great enough to warrant a battle, for 

bcdmix trigunato hincoii yodhyam prdha Brhaspatih 
parebhyas trigiinfi ce ’ yam mama rdjanu ainkini . , 

whereto 1ST. remarks that the adverb means (deficient) by a 
third, tryangeua , and the adjective “a third more.” And cer- 
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tainly if number is implied at all, eleven are not thrice seven but 
may be loosely reckoned as a group of three fours, deducting 
one of which would leave seven, so the “deficient” host would 
be “a third less” and the host of eleven would he “a third 
more” (measured by itself). There seems, however, to be a 
conscious play on words here, for in the next stanza the “ defi- 
ciency,” nyanatd , is explained as yinjalnnain or a moral lack. 

In vituperation, which exercises the epic poets a good deal, it 
is customary to say that an opponent is not worth a half, a 
quarter, or a sixteenth of the other man. In praise, on the other 
hand, one says that the object of praise is worth one and a half 
of the other. One sixteenth, expressed either as “ sixteenth par- 
ticle ” or simply a particle or a particle-part, denotes the smallest 
part usually taken into account. The word gives the last 
imperishable fraction of the moon visible before it disappears 
(xii. 305. 4, so the pure soul, hald s-Qhsmd, ib. (3 and 335. 40). 
The adjective full is sometimes added to the part. Twice this 
fraction is exceeded, once by saying that one eighteenth will not 
express the relation of inferiority, once by descending to one 
hundredth part to express contempt. Apart from vituperation, 
the “sixteenth particle” is employed in a few old phrases. It 
is found also in Mann and in Buddhistic literature. Examples: 

i. 100. G8, ugnihotram tragi lu'dyd mint tin am api eft 5 hsayam ' 

saw any etfmy apa,tyasya haldnh nd ' Thant i sodctftm . 

ii. 41. 27, istaih dattam adhltaih ea yajndg ect bakudaksindh 

saniam etad apatycmja halftui net ’’rhanti soda fun. 

iii. 91. 23, na sa Pdrthasya samgrdme kalian arhati soda fun. 

So iii. 174. 3 ; 254. 27 ; 257. 4 (your sacrifice is inferior) ; vii. 
3(3. 7 (the army); vii. 111. 30 1 2 . With p or n a : iv. 39. 14, na 
cd ’ rjimah hold pur rue mama , “Arjnna is not (as much as) one 
whole (sixteenth) part of me;” v. 49. 34, no, 5 yarn hald '‘pi sam- 
purnd Pdndavfmdm , “he is not even one whole (sixteenth) par- 
ticle of the Pandits.’’ So in vii. 197. 17, 

yah haldfn sodadlm purndm Dhanamjaya na te £ rhati . 


1 In the next stanza, na Ham Pdrthasya samyuge (rare genitive), “not 
equal to.” 

2 So I read (compare the next citation). PW. accepts the text, hala- 
'puryo, s. v. 
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In viii. 15. 28 it is said, “all weapons are not worth a sixteenth 
part of him.” As an equivalent of -^r, prastha (-j^ of a measure) 
is used where it is appropriate, xiv. 90. 7, “this sacrifice is not 
equal to a prastka of grain of (given Try) a man living by glean- 
ing corn,” saktuprasthcna na tulyak. 

In religious writing, besides the phrase above is found a 
(Buddhistic) comparison, repeated, xii. 174. 40 ; 177. 51; 277. 6: 

yae ca kdmasnkhant lake yae ca dir yam mahat sttkkam 
trsndksayasxtk/iasydi 'tc, na 'rhatah podachh kalian. 

This stanza is in fact attributed to the same Buddhistic king 
who sings of his happiness in having nothing, and it is associated 
with that famous stanza in the last two passages. In the same 
way is used kalCi alone : 

apvam.edhasadasrasya v dj apeyac at a sy a. ca 
yoyasya kalayd tat a na tufyarh vidyate phalam, 
xii. 324. 9 (a Toga improvement of Sprueh 791). 

I have found the “ sixteenth ” phrase but once in a tristubli 
stanza, with a slight alteration in form and sense (truth sur- 
passes all possessions) : 

iii. 34. 22, raj yeah ca patrdc ca yaco dhanath ca 
sarvrnh na satyasya kalian, vpditi . 

A curious account of the distribution of the world’s wealth in 

vi. 6. 23 asserts that Kubera has one quarter of the valuables 
of Meru, out of which he dispenses one particle-part to mankind, 
equivalent to one sixty-fourth of all, as in the case of Kali’s 
virtue (above) : 

tasmdt kubero bhayavmip caturtham bkdycun apnute 
tatah k aid'll pain vittasya manusyebkyah prayacchati. 

Examples of other fractions in scorn: i. 201. 13, (yuddhe) 
Rddheyasya na. pddabkdk, “not worth a quarter of him;” iii. 
253. 9, na cd 'pi pddabkdk Karnah JPdndai'dndm (dh amir cede ) ; 

vii. 76. 1, tesdrh viry am mama ' rdhena na tulyam , “their 
power is not equal to half of me;” xii. 155. 6 , kaldm astdulafim 1 
prdndir na me prdpnoti mdrutah ; x. 12. 17, na samd mania 
viryasya patdnpend 'pi pinditdh, “they all together are not 
equal to one hundredth part of my jmwer.” 


1 This A for the older is a pseudo-epic alteration of the old phrase. 
It occurs in the Wind and Qalmali fable. 
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A back -Landed boast of Ivarna, which, I think, the poet 
intentionally makes incoherent, is that of viii. 43. 9, He CJal-ya- 
sahasrcrta vij/aycyam ahum yard a, “I could conquer the enemy 
without (the help of) a thousand (,’alyas,” i. e., “I am equal to 
a thousand halvas, ” or rather “without (h, a thousand times 
over.” (,'alya mockingly replies that Ivarna talks nonsense; 
whereupon Ivarna returns “more and double abuse ,” pantscuh 
( In hj tin an >■ hit d > yah . 

On the other hand, in lauding a friend, one and a half is the 
norm of comparison, as in the following examples: 

vii. 72. 34, -may a hlkyardhayantdi, ( putrah .), “my son is 
equal to me one and a half times over ” (some- 
times simply “equal to me”). 

xi. 20. 1, adhya rdhagunam diner yam hale . . . pitrd t/oayCi 
co, “who in power they say is equal to one and a 
half times his father and you” (Krsna!). But the 
comparison, too, is once used scornfully: 

ix. 33. 19, adhya vdltena ganene 5 i/aht (/add ynrutarl mama 
na tathd JDhdrtardstrasya , “this club of mine is 
one and a half times heavier than that of D.” 

Apart from this belligerent use, one and a half is used of 
measurement of numbers, i. 1. 103, adhya rdhapata , “having 
one hundred and fifty;” of land, viii. 88. 10, adhyardlarnidtre 
dhanasdhi sahasvc, “ on (land) measuring one and a half thou- 
sand bow-lengths;” v. 8. 2, tasya sendnivepo l hhud adhya-rdham 
ina, yojanam , “his camp was about a league and a half.” 

In reckoning interest, pddlkahi eat am is twenty-five per cent., 
but the verse in which this occurs, ii. 5. 78, pddikam ca catohi 
vrddhyd, daddsy raam amu/mham , has a varied reading, praty 
ekafa ca pat am, (metrical for prat l, cat am- ca, chant). 1 

As observed above, the current words for fraction ar c, pdda, 
bhdga, and arum. In xiii. 2G. 97, appears in this sense ekadepa , 
a single part of a whole: uddhrtah save at hu te yundndm maydi 
* hade pah . . . cadet in na me . . . yundn saved it, parimdtwn , “a 
single part of (Ganges’) virtues I have told thee, I cannot count 
them all.” 


1 The later epic, by the way, has two coins not previously recognized, 
besides the Roman denarius (implied), namely, the kdkini and asfdpa- 
dapada (a gold kdrsdpana), xii. 294. 16 ; 299. 40. 
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DIMENSIONS, TERMS, VALUES, SYNTACTICAL CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The usual dimension, parinalna, mentioned in the epic is 
length, and with few exceptions distance (length) or height is 
the j/ramuna, a general word for size and extent. Pertain 
measurements are made in the case of the few small things 
measured, hut short distances are loosely cast in such forms as 
“near by,” “not far,” “within sight,” or “within hearing,” 
and indefinite smallness of extent in the same natural manner is 
described as “not an atom,” “nor a bit,” etc. 

Distance: tesdin saingrarune, “within hearing of them,” xv, 
18. SI (ib. 20, aHdaratah , “not far off,” like samiyatah , 
“near,” with genitive; also with ablative, ml did arena naga- 
rain vandd asmad tiki laksaye , i. 151. 41; avidim 3 randf, 152. 
1; na dura in vandt , 154. 35; abhydge, 156. 10, “in the neigh- 
borhood”); d grama m prate, utsasarja garhham , i. 8. 7, “near 
the asylum”; also cmtihim and ant ike , according to the verb. 
In the case of sakdga, “with (in) sight,” proximity, the original 
sense in many cases has well-nigh disappeared, mat ah sakdgdt 
tain gdpa.ii graftal, “hearing of the curse on the part of his 
mother,” i. 37. 1. 

The Ramayana has another, more modern, phrase to indicate 
proximity, namely inula , as in alalia gamisydani Yamasya 
mulam , v. 28. 17; mama nifdam , ii. 64. 40, which belongs 
rather to Puranic than to epic diction. 

Extent: na tasydh suksmam apt , “no (superficial) atom of 
her,” i. 211. 16; na tasya kdye antarum, “no space on his 
body,” iii. 21. 7; hayandin na ’ ntaram , “no interval between 
the horses,” iii. 172. 6; ohidrain na rathayoh, “no chink 
between the two cliariots,”‘i. 226. 3. Indeterminate size is 
given by compounds, much as in English, gajd acalasainkdgdh , 
“mountain-size elephants,” xv. 23. 9, etc. 

The verb extend, ay am , is used of extending a circle, syn- 
onymous with utsarj , mandalam utsrjya , v. 195. 15. The cir- 
cumference is parindha, the diameter, v iskarn bit a. To express 
the idea of equal distance from a center, the term usually em- 
ployed is samanta , “on every side,” in adverbial form, vedi 
samantdt panmyojand, “five leagues on every side,” iii. 129. 
22. Generally, the geometrical figures implied by battle-arrays, 
called vyuhas , are described in figurative language, as a bird, a 
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needle, a dolphin, and the troops are stationed on the beak, tail, 
and wings. Thus karna , ear, becomes “corner” in vi. (X). 10, 
<\utu<;eutitrey<V<(sali<ismL'urnah , “(an array) with four thousand 
elephants on each corner” (ls r . karaesa vidiyhhdgrsu)* But 
there is a peculiarity here in that no figure lias been mentioned, 
and according to the account this array should be like a former 
one of crescent shape with two horns, <;rnye , but, not to speak 
of the plural, we cannot take this statement too literally, and I 
do not know that karna is even cornu. 

A prnydtaka , named from a triangular nut which has 
“horns,” is used to describe one of these vyuhas in vi. 87. 17, 
and may be a triangle, though here also the scholiast gives the 
usual epic meaning “shaped like a four-road place,” just as at 
iv. 08. 25, catuspalha , etc. A triangle is trihona , Tpcywos, 
( trUjnna ), of the f/aritda, late, as explained in my Great Jdpii% 
p. 372. A city scpiare is a “four place,” entrant , xii. 09. 52, 
squares and markets being mentioned together in descriptions 
of cities. In xii, 73. 21, in antithesis to the whole, krtsrnr , city, 
this word may mean as in English a town-quarter; but in xii. 
80. 8, eatoardpanapobhita is simply “beautified by squares and 
markets.” The “four” of a square is usedalso to give the idea 
of a four-square house, eatuhpdla, and anta, boundary, is also 
used to imply a square, as in dapahishimhasrantd , of a hall, 
“ten thousand cubits square,” a meaning made clear by a paral- 
lel passage, where samantdt , “on all sides,” is expressly added, 
ii. 1. 21; 3. 23, and no circle can be intended. Earth, catur- 
antd , “has four boundaries,” that is, it is bounded by the 
“four seas.” In xiv. 04. 10, a camp is satpada or satpatha 
(and navasauikhydna or safnsthdna ) , with three streets running 
north and south and three east and west, according to the 
scholiast; hut in xv. 5. 16 he explains sat pa dam puram as hav- 
ing six (traversable) places within the seven walls (up to the 
inner city), which is not a likely meaning, since the word is fol- 
lowed by sarvatod? yam, “in all directions.” Octagonal is astd- 
pri and other numerals are used with the same word, but only 
of edges, eight-edged posts and clubs. 

Land is measured by bow-lengths (above), and by cow-hides, 
api gocarmamdtrena bhumiddneua puyate, “purified by giving 
even a cow-hide measure of land,” xiii. 62. 19 ; and the length of 
a cord is measured in the same way, na tarn vadhn parin cihec 
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pcitaeariml , “a cord of a hundred hides could not encircle it,” i. 
30. S3. A ‘ ‘ span of land” and “as much land as a needle’s 
point could cover ” are contemptuous terms. 

From these general methods of measurement I turn to the 
more exact specifications found in the epic, arranging them on 
an ascending scale of comparison, from the “smallest finger” 
to the indefinite ynjana, which is hest rendered league, because 
its length varies like that of a league, while it approximates 
most closely to the three-mile league, though it ranges from that 
extent to about ten miles, according to later authorities; but 
nothing in the epic determines its length. 

Finger-measurement: A thumb-joint serves as the meas- 
ure of a small bit in general, any > isthi ipaream atra garbhdh , i. 
115. 20, and “thumbkin” spirits are perhaps conceived as being 
of thumb-size in relation to breadth as well as height. God 
himself, as a spirit, is measured by the size of a thumb-joint, 
hr day am sarmbhMCmdm paroand 'ilf/ii&thamatraJcah, xii. 313. 
15 ; as all spirits are described as aFujusfhamatra , thumb-size. 1 All 
shortest measured distances are calculated by this norm, usually 
by twos and fours, the application showing, however, that 
“two thumbs” and “four thumbs” refer to thumb-breadths. 
Thus there is a stereotyped battle-phrase, an tasyd \s nil an.ir- 
bhinntuh y litre doyangulam antaram , “there was not an 
unwounded space of two thumbs on his limb,” vi. 119. 80; 175. 
54; iv. 55. 5 (v. 1.); xii. 77. 27. The same phrase is found in 
R. vi. 45. 20, with the verb of the Virata passage but with only 
one “thumb”: na hy nvuldlunh tayor (/litre bubhnod ’uyidam 
antaram , perhaps to be corrected as in Mbh. Earth is flung up 
“four thumbs,” catur cingulum, by a chariot, viii. 90. 106. In 
a late scene, Yudhisthira’s chariot floats four thumbs from the 
earth, prthivyuy caturangulam ucchritah , vii. 190. 50. 

The “ littlest finger ” serves as a comparison in the descrip- 
tion of xii. 127. 7-8 (Tanum) : 

any dir nardir mahdbdho rapusd ’ stagundnvitam . . . 

(jarlr am api rdjencJra tasya Jcanisthikdsamam , 

“eight times in shape compared with other men (i. e. eight 
tim.es as tall), 2 the body being (slender) as the littlest finger”; 


1 References in my Great Epic, p. 32, 

2 A man’s height is often given by saying how many cubits he has (as 
below). For tall and short are used prdngu and hrasva, respectively, 
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where the poet has to change the regular form of the word htn- 
istliika on account of the meter. I do not know whether in i. 
-52. 7, snakes that are the size of a gufoirnu, in antithesis to 
those that are leagues long, yokarnasya pnarulyutah, krcujuyaju- 
■namutruh, are imagined to he the length of a yokanja- arrow or 
of a thumh-and-finger-span, a late meaning of the word. When 
subsequently re-described, they are yojtuatyti mav htard (also a 
R fun ft y an a phrase) <lc i yoj<ut< (stand yatdh , i. 57. 23, that is, meas- 
ured by leagues only. 

Hand and span : The triangular altar referred to above is 
described as “of eighteen hands,” astddinjaJairdtmakah, xiv. 
88. 32. The hand, however, is usually reckoned as a two-span 
cubit and not as a hand-length. Probably the “hand- tip” 
gives a double-span, for in the description of a slender woman 
it is said that her waist measures “a hand-tip,” kardgrasammi- 
tam madhyam , iv. 13. 22. So in xi. 18. 5, anavadyci/lyl kara- 
sammitamadhyutna , “of irreproachable form, measuring a 
‘hand’ about the waist.” This measurement shows that the 
kara is equivalent to the hast a, a synonymous term, and equal 
to about a cubit (eighteen inches nominally, but perhaps only 
about sixteen), “eighteen inches round the waist” being (as I 
am informed) the boast of slender maids to-day, and Hindu 
women being petite. Double this length, two hastas, is given 
in Hindu tables as the circumference of a man’s body, about the 
average thirty-four to thirty-six-inch waist. 

The span, prddept , is used of the measure of the breast about 
the spirit: pradeyamatre hrdi nihsrtum yat , “what is made 
manifest in the span-measured breast,” xii. 240. 28, that is, in the 
vital circle, measured as twelve thumbs in extent from the cen- 
ter; a late view if this reading be accepted. 1 Elsewhere the 
prddc'ja is mentioned a few times in the epic, but never in such 
a way as to betray what is meant. It measures, for example, 
the difference in height between the Pfindus and other men, and 


jajne gdilaguruJi prdngiir maliimna prathitali prabhuh, ix. 51. 34; the 
fever born of Qiva’s sweat is a hrasvo ‘ timatram (“excessively short”) 
devil, xii. 284. 40. 

1 Reading pradegamatram we should have a reflex of Chand. v. 18. 1; 
Maitri, vi. 38. The Aditya Parana, cited by Colebrooke, Essays, vol. 
i. p. 539, says that Vyasa makes the prddega only one thumb-breadth, 
and not ten or twelve, as taught by others. 
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between BhTsma and Arjnna, for “Bhlsma in size was more by 
a span than Arjnna,” pramCinato Blusrnasenah prdderenCi 
\7hiko l rjimat, v. 51. 19, and (the same expression except for 
the instrumental case) in v. 169. 8, the Pandas are a span taller 
than all others , prCidayend WiikCih pumbliir anydiste on pramCi- 
natah. 

Another word for span is vitc/sfi, whence the arrows “called 
span-long,” vditnstikd nCuua , used only by special warriors at 
short distances in the descriptions of the late seventh book and 
nowhere else till they are met with again in the Ilarivanea and 
in the later Rfimayana. Thus in vii. 191. 43 and in R. vi. 49. 
49 of the G-orresio edition, but not in the Bombay text. This is 
one of the many little indications that show how close Drop a 
stands to the latest additions made to the epic. On the other 
hand, it helps to a terminus ad quern to find that hasta is never 
used for a measure in the epic, though common in the Puranas, 
and reckoned as two v Hast is or twenty-four thumb-breadths. 

Cubits: The cubits mentioned are kisku, in vii. 134. 10, “a 
club of four cubits,” and ciratni , in i. 107. 35, “a bow (of 
Drona) of six cubits” {catuskisku and sadaratnulhnmi\ \ respec- 
tively, as possessive and determinative compounds). Post-epical 
authorities (cited by Colebrooke) make the ciratni equal to 
twenty-one thumb-breadths, and two aratnis are one kisku ; 
though some reckon a kisku as equal to four cubits. In vii. 175. 
19, both these names, as if synonymous, are united in the 
description of a demon’s bow, “a twelve-cubit-bow a cubit 
round,” vyaktam k is An iparln Cihaih dvCidaydratnikiirmukani. 
Arjuna’s bow, i. 189. 30; v. 160. 108, is as long as himself, tCda- 
mdtra , “palm-tree tall,” a common though indefinite measure, 
which according to i. 197. 39 is the height of all the Pandus. 
The five-cubit (kisku) bow of x. 18. 6 is allegorical but may 
indicate the usual length. Arrows are “ axle-long,” aTcscimdtra , 
passim, and the anjalika arrow mentioned in viii. 91. 41 is three 
cubits, tryaratni. A later form, ratni, is used in this same book. 
Here, viii. 73. 30, it is said that Kama was cistaratnih , “eight 
cubits” tall (in iii. 136. 33 a man “grew thirteen cubits,” avar- 
dhatci kiskun truyodciya , but he was Mamdhiitar, and enjoyed 
peculiar nursing) . W e might almost suppose that this so-called 
cubit, whether kisku or ciratni , was really a foot, or about 
twelve inches instead of eighteen. For the actual length of 
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Hindu bows and arrows are for the ordinary bow five feet and 
for the ordinary arrow two and a Half to three feet {Riding 
Caste , pp. 2*70, 270), and both five and six “ cubits ” are the size 
of tlie epic bows, while the one arrow measured is given as three 
cubits, the heroes being a little above but not much over the 
normal height and only Kama being of eight rat n is. Even he 
is not extolled as a giant, as a man of eight cubits would be. 
“ Palm-tree tall ” and another phrase used of the heroes, rfda- 
stambha itw ’ dyutah , “lofty as (^fd trees,” v. 169. 7, are more 
grandiose than exact. As the later schemes reckon the cubits 
in thumbs (or fingers), the twenty-one and twenty-four thumbs 
that go, respectively, to an aratni and hasta must be estimated 
by the size of a Hindu hand, which at present is rather small. 
Further, the relation between thumb-joints and span, reckoned 
as from the end of the thumb to the outstretched fore-finger, is 
given as twelve, which is too many, for the distance corre- 
sponds rather to the relation between the span and the finger- 
breadth. Reckoned as eight inches, a normal span, the later 
cubit would be nearer sixteen than eighteen inches and the 
rat id , being still shorter, would not be much over a foot. 
According to the Suyruta, a man’s height is one hundred and 
twenty thumbs, i. 126. 11, or ten spans, which at nine inches to 
a span would make the average Hindu seven and a half feet tall 
and at seven inches would still make him nearly six feet. 

Foot and Pace: The measure by foot-pace is almost con- 
fined to a conventional “eight paces,” jxidam, often used in 
battle-scenes, but always, if I am not mistaken, in the same way, 
dplutya , or abhyetya , padany astCiu , as in vii. 15. 28; ix. 12. 
20. Even a deer “went eight paces and then turned,” total} sa 
Karina gate) a padany astau nyavartata , xii. 273. 14. Accord- 
ing to the Markandeya Purana, cited by Colebrook, Essays , 
vol. i. , p. 539, a pa da is a foot-breadth and not a pace, being 
only half a v itasti span or six fingers (thumbs) . Li the epic, as 
in “seven paces” in the' marriage-rite, and in the colloquial 
phrase pade pade, “step by step,” the word means a general 
pace-length <?r step. “Hot a step” is almost equivalent to the 
French ne pas ; for example, out ’ hampata paddt padam , { ‘ he 
did not budge a step” (at all), a common phrase, as in ix. 57. 
46. The later epic has padakam padcikam gandih , “step by 
step, slowly,” xiii. 53. 35, and another passage has ekapadam 
in the sense of “in one word,” iii. 313. 69. 
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Arms and fathom : Estimated at four or live cubits in 
later works, the in/dmn , space between tlie outstretched arms, 
is used a few times, but only of trees and sacrificial appurte- 
nances, A bough duip/rydn/a , ten rydmns long, is mentioned 
in a repeated phrase, iv. 23. 21, etc., and a rrdi d<i<;a&ydv>f(t/atd 
navotsedhd, “ten rydnins long and nine high,” in iii. 117. 12; 
while the circumference of a sacrificial post, as made in the good 
old days of marvels, is given as one hundred, i/fipaZj. rntnvyd- 
mah parindhrun, vii. (58. 12. The divine discus of Krsna is 
vydmantara , which the scholiast says is “five cubits, the space 
between the outstretched arms,” prasdritaynr hastily or yard a 
v istdrah piidci/hnsfin/iifi/h tdvt.it , v. 08. 2. It may be called in 
general (cf. (lat. Br. i. 2. 5. 14, etc.) a sacerdotal measure, not 
employed in the tables, and, except for the measurement of 
trees, it keeps this character in the epic. 

Rods and Bows : Another sacerdotal implement was the 
yaniyd rod, the cast of which, according to the epic, measures the 
interval between the altars set up by a very pious man. The rod, 
according to the scholiast, is pointed at one end and has a thick 
knob at the other, and is thirty-six thumbs, two and a half stat- 
ute cubits, in length. When one “ sacrifices by the rod-cast,” 
one goes around the earth sacrificing at intervals, which are 
measured by the distance a strong man can fling the rod, yarnyd 
in the epic, or, according to the scholiast, sampd, from its fall, 
sampatati. The technical expression is yamydksejtena (v hlh in d) 
or (jmnydksepdih (dev fin ycjnti ), “sacrifice to the gods by the 
cast of the rod,” iii. 90. o; xii. 223. 24; xiii. 103. 28. The 
only varying usage is found in iii. 84. 9, where a Tirtlia is 
described as being “six rod-casts from an anthill,” sat.su <jam- 
ydnipdtesu vcihnikdit , but this is still in a sacerdotal connection. 
Measure by arrow-casts is confined to estimating time, as will 
be shown hereafter. 

Bows are used for measurement, but the epic examples give no 
clue to the length, though later authorities reckon this as equal to 
a staff, claiida , or four cubits, which must be regarded as the 
length of a bow (six feet). In the three epic cases, two forms 
of the word are used, cVianvs and dhanu: “ dragged eight dha- 
nunsi, i. 153. 40; “struck ten d/umvantardni ,” viii. 83. 9; 
“land measuring one and a half thousand of bows,” dhannkdm, 
viii. 88. 10 (cited above, p. 137). 
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Yuga : This is said to be a measure of four cubits. In iii. 
296. 10, yuyamutrodite surye, i 1 when the sun is up a yuya ” 
(1ST. yuffaih hastae.atvskam ), when the matutinal-rites are per- 
formed ( h'rfvd pdatrvdhmklh hr t yah). I have not found the 
word elsewhere in this sense, and as a measure it does not appear 
to 1)0 an old term. 

Nalva : T am not aware that the nalva or mda is an early 
term of measurement. In the great epic it is confined to the 
seventh booh and to the mass which I call pseudo-epic, espe- 
cially to the ITarivahga. .It is, further, not in the Ramayana 
in its earlier form but it has been added to it in the later re-writ- 
ing of that poem. The word epitomizes the gradual growth of 
the epic. The Bombay text has mda and nalva , but not with- 
out metrical reason for the choice. We find in vii. 70. 16 (the 
latest addition to the chronicles of kings), veil an asfanulotse- 
dhfim , which is repeated in xii. 344. GO. In the former case it 
is defined by the scholiast as four cubits; in the latter, as a 
finger, with tala as v. 1. Again, vii. 156. 58, mahdratham 
trinpannalvdntaruntara.m , and, in a scene which in many points 
is a mere repetition 1 of this, vii. 175. 12, nalvarndtram malm, 
ratharn , which is repeated in 176. 15 (written nulla in these two 
verses in C.), but nowhere else till we get to xii. 29. 143, 
where, also in the chronicles of the “kings that died,” we find 
that Prthu Yainya gave to the priests hair any dhs trinalotsed- 
hdn parvcdun elmmhpatim. It is interesting to see that the 
Drona account of the “ sixteen kings,” in adding the sixteenth, 
has taken from Prthu this laudation and inserted it in the next 
and last (lacking in (4 anti.) . In vii. 62. 13, the phrase is It d ir - 
anydn yojanotsedhdn dyatdn patayojanam , giving height and 
length. In the cases cited it will be observed that ncda is not 
simply a fahehe Schreibart (PW.), but a necessary metrical 
alteration (nalla alone being wrong) . In xii. 154. 7, a tree is 
nalv am dtrapanin dhah (where A", defines the measure as hasld- 
ndm patacatustayam , which removes the doubt expressed in 
PW. as to catuhpatam ), “four hundred cubits in circumfer- 
ence ” (this attributes the greatest circumference to the tallest 


1 It repeats the preceding text, but adhyaya 175 is the original. 
Besides the one nalva raised to thirty in 156, we have the calcra, which 
in 175. 46 has still only 1000 spokes while in 156. 77 it has 100,000. 
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tree know, the gdlrnaltj. A Kfdamra tree is yojanotsedhah, vi. 
15 (not a Dvipa, PTVk, but a tree that gives perpetual youth), 
xl following stanza tells of another wonder-tree, estimated as 
being one thousand and one hundred leagues tall, which meas- 
ures the utsedha or height from earth to sky, vi. 7. 21. Its cir- 
cumference is “of aratnis one thousand and hundreds ten and 
five” (2500 cubits). 

Kroga : The kroca, Anglo-Indian koss, which means literally 
a “scream” and is estimated in later works as two thousand 
“ bows ” or a fourth of a yojana , is the usual number to indicate 
travelling distances, not in multiples but always as a koss, as if 
one always went just one koss unless he went at least as much 
as half a yojana (rare, ii. 2. 22, yojanarclham atlio r/atvCt , in 
accompanying a departing guest) or a yojana , which latter is 
used for all long stretches. The almost universal use of yojana 
for this purpose rather than two or three koss would indicate 
that the yojana was shorter than is usually assumed. It is not 
often that a koss indicates height, but the examples below will 
show one ease of mountains thus measured. For journeys, 
besides the use of the half-league in the example just given 
and the league, as in vii. 112. 12, It as triyojcoiam nianye tarn 
udhvdnam . . . yatra tisthati, “I think it is a course of three 
leagues from here (to) where he stands,” we have in the follow- 
ing examples the regular (single) koss : iii. 271. 53, krogamd- 
tr ay at an ago an ; vii. 99. 9, rathe krogam atikrdnte ; ix. 29.42, 
krogamatram apakrdntah ; xi. 11. 1, krogamatram tuto gatvd. 
In other measurements: vii. 103. 37, tasthdu krogmndtre sam- 
antatah , “at a distance of a koss on every side.” 

A great archer shoots a koss: “He seized several arrows and 
when he had fitted them to his bow quickly as if they were one, 
they fell at a distance of a koss,” krogamiitre nipatanti , viii. 79, 
57; rathasthito ‘gratah krogpm asyciti garan, vii. 99. 9. Moun- 
tains “raised a koss ” are mentioned in vii. 65. 10, parvatiili kro- 
gam ucchritdh. Most of the other cases of the use of koss are 
quite as useless in helping to a determination of its real length. 
They are as follows : For a koss on every side around a beleagured 
city the earth is broken up and mined, sarnantut krogamatram , 
iii. 15. 16; ponds are of this extent, vdpyah krogasammitdh , 
vii. 56. 7; the heroine can be smelt up to a koss, yanclhag ca_ 

’ sycih krogamdtrdt pravdti, i. 197. 36; krogdt pradhdoati, i. 
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167. 46 (see below on yojaua). The only passage that seems to 
cast light on the epic measure is found in xiii. 90. 37, where 
speaking of the purifying effects of the men “fit for the row” 
and of the dayapuvusa (gl. 27), that is, a man tenth in descent 
in inherited Vedic wisdom (one who has nine generations of 
pious and learned ancestors), the poet says: “They purify as 
far as they see . . . even one such would purify to a distance of 
two and a half Turn” yavad ete pmapayyanti punktyas tar at 
pnnanfy via . . . kroedd ardhafrtiyde ea (above, p. 133) par aped 
eka ev a hi. Here, as two and a half koss are regarded as less 
than the limit of ordinary ability to see a person, and five and a 
half miles far exceeds this, it would seem that in the epic the koss 
was not two miles and a quarter but nearer one mile, as is the 
estimate of the Yisnu Parana (which ascribes to it, Colebrooke, 
loo. cit . , four thousand cubits, a thousand bows, against the Axlitya 
Parana’s estimate of eight thousand cubits) , or, exactly one mile 
and one eighth rather than two miles and a quarter. This, how- 
ever, is based on two surmises, first, that the ‘ ‘ even one ” clause 
introduces a restriction applicable also to the distance as less than 
that previously mentioned, which seems to me legitimate, and, 
second, that the expression “as far as they can see” means as 
far as they can see a person (that person becomes pure by being 
seen). This latter surmise also seems to me to rest on the 
intended meaning, though it is possible that the expression 
merely means as far as eyesight can reach, in which case the 
passage is as useless as the others. 

Gavyuti: After the koss comes the gavyuti , estimated by 
later writers as two koss. It is used in the epic to give dis- 
tance, gavyutimdtre nyavasat , “stayed at a distance of four 
miles,” iii. 239. 29; and, in the bombast of the late book of 
Drona, the battle-array is estimated as extending twelve r/av- 
yutis or forty-eight miles, dirgho d: a da <; ag a, v y u tih [payed 
'rdhe panca vistrtah , and twenty in the rear), vii. 87. 22, a 
statement the more remarkable as the whole battle-field is only 
five leagues in extent, v. 195. 15. In vii. 87. 14 is found also 
the expression, gavyutisu trimdtrdsu [tisthatci). The gavyuti 
is seldom used for travellers, but often for stationary extent of 
hall, camp, and quiescent distance, as in xii. 125. 18, where a 
deer springs ahead, but stands a gavyuti distant, gavyutimd- 
trena , bdnapatham muktvd , tasthivan. At least, it is not till the 
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late “house of lac” scene, i. 151. 20, gavyutimatrad dgatya , 
“ coming tip to a distance of a gamjuti ,” and in the (also late) 
scene at (Gorresio) R. i. 79. 27, gatvd gavydtimdtrakam , tliat 
I find it with a verb of motion. This is doubtless because of 
its meaning originally a meadow, that is a field or acre, rather 
than a measure of length. According to Mlakantha, yoyvta is 
the equivalent of gavyuti , as used in xiv. 05. 22, goyutc goyitfe 
cdi ’va nyavasat, “he rested (camped) at every gavyuti 
designating a daily march retarded by the weight of treasure 
carried. In any case the term is a solecism. A march like this, 
by the way, is described as being made hr cimcn a , step by step, 
“slow march,” xv. 23. 16. 

Yojana: The “yoking” called yojanct , estimated at two 
gavyuti , four boss, eight thousand bows, and consequently six- 
teen thousand cubits in the Aditya Purana, is reckoned in the 
Visnu Purana as only half of this distance, that is, as nine 
miles in the former and four and a half in the latter work (Cole- 
brooke, loc. eit.), but in the Markandeya Purana as four gav- 
yuti or eight boss (cit. PW.). I shall render it league. It is 
the longest measure and is used in estimating extent of length 
and surface. As the syntactical construction of this word 
includes that of all the others previously mentioned, I have 
reserved the subject for this paragraph. The construction 
varies between adjective compounds in the modifying word, 
adjective compounds with yojana , and accusative (nominative)' 
or ablative of extent, as follows : 

i. 30. 23, sa tat ah patnsdhasram yojandutaram ugiituh. 

kalena nd 5 timdtrena , 

“in a short time he went a hundred-thousand league-interval,” 
i. e. a distance (measured by) a hundred thousand leagues. 

xiv. 9. 34-35: sahasram dantdndm patayojantivam . . . dah- 
strdp catasrd dve pate yojanandm , “a thousand of hundred- 
league teeth . . . four fangs two hundred of leagues.” i. 175. 
43, tat sdinyam Jcalyumdnam triyojanam , “the army was 
driven three leagues;” xii. 170. 15, itas triyojanam gatvd, 
“going three leagues from here.” 

ii. 7. 2: mstlrnd yojanapatam patam adhyardham dyatd . . . 
pancayojanam ucchritd , (a hall, sahhet) “one hundred leagues 
broad, one hundred and fifty long . . . five leagues high;” ib. 8. 2, 
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pafa.yojand vista ray dmasampannd bhuyasl cd j>i, (a hall) “of 
a hundred-leagues, complete in breadth and height, and even 
more”; ib. 10. 1, thus in B: 

sabJid 'Vdiayraca n~t, rdjan, patayojauam ay at a 

vlstlrnd saptatlp, cal ’■«« yojana ’ tisitaprab/ui , 

where 0. has yojandul sitaprahluj. 0. has the right reading; 
the construction is “broad, seventy leagues” (in the nomina- 
tive), and not “seventy were broadened” (leaving yojana to be 
construed as a Ye die form with saptatih) , for the construction 
throughout, as is customary with vlstlrna and mstrta , is to 
make vlstlrna, agree with sahha. 

Ordinarily, the accusative, as in Isropam ucchritah (above, 
p. 146), expresses the extent, and this may be assumed to be the 
construction when the form leaves the case ambiguous, as in the 
answer to the question, “How long is the road between the 
world of Yama and the world of men?” (given as) “between 
(etc., is) eighty-six thousands of leagues,” YhmaloJcasya cd 
5 (The damn antarani rndnusasya ea Tsldrpaih hum pramdnam 
vdi f sj a la <;lt Isah asrd n l yojandndm nardilhipa Y'amaloJccisya 
ed dlhvdnani antarani indiiusasya ea, iii. 200. 44 and 46. Here 
it is clear that the numeral is in the accusative, and it is prob- 
ably governed, as is adhvdnam , by f/antuvyam , as in the fol- 
lowing: Islyad , 1 adhvdnam. asmdbhlr yantavyam imam Idrpam ? 
etdvad r/ainanarh tana , xviii. 2. 26 and 28. The locative may 
take the place of the accusative when the word “way” is used, 
as in xiv. 27. 3, Tciyati adhvani tad van am, “(on) how great a 
way is that forest ?” 

I do not find the nominative used to measure distance of 
movement (evidently because it is impossible to say one goes to 
a nominative) but only of stationary distance, that is, where no 
progress toward is implied. For example, one may not say the 
way is a 7s.ro puli but only Tsropam by analogy with “one goes 
a Tsropam .” But, as in the example above, one may say a hall 
is extended so much and use the nominative, because the word 
extended does not mean goes to that distance; but extended 
is broad, and this ptc. adj. is equivalent to the noun breadth. 


1 But kiyantam Jccilam, ib. 5. 4. There is a passage, i. 126. 8, where 
adhvan appears as a neuter, prasanna dlrgham adhvdnam samksiptam 
tad amanyata (N. supplies gamanam). 
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So in estimating tlie (stationary) height of a mountain one says 
that it is £ ■ upraised ” so much in a compound preceding, as in 
nu dyoj an a mm i uadi sit ah (Hd ihlsah) , “a six-league-npraised ” 
(mountain), iii. 139. 11; or that it is so many leagues, without 
anything to indicate that the numeral is not a predicate nomina- 
tive, as in fruyastrihpat sahasrdni yojanuni htr<tnmayah , 
“golden (Mem is) thirty-three thousand leagues,” iii. 2(51. 8; 
yojanfinfu'n sa/tasrd n i padre/ son MCdyandn at/a/, “Mfdyavat 
(is) five-six (eleven) thousands of leagues,” vi. 7'. 29 or that it 
is “upraised” so many leagues in the nominative, as in 

Meruit. I'anukajKirvatah ... sc. tisthati 
ynjaniinaih sahasrdni caturapltir uechritah 
a (11 at star eatvrapitir 3 yojandndm , 

“ golden Meru . . . (stands) eighty-four (nom.) thousands of 
leagues upraised, (and) under (-ground) eighty-four (nom., sc. 
thousands) of leagues,” vi. G. 10-11. 

Further, there is the one construction where, instead of saying 
that the height or breadth of a mountain is so much, one may 
employ partitive apposition with (apparently) a nominative 
(predicate), as in 

astddaga sahasruni yojanderi , rig dm pair, 

sat- pat uni ca purnuni visltambho Jamlmparmtah 

Idvanasya samudrasya mskambho dm gun ah smrtali , 

“ eighteen thousand leagues and six full hundreds the breadth 
(is) Jambu-dvipa, and the salt sea’s breadth (is) recorded (as) 
twice as much,” vi. 11. 5-6. The ordinary construction in such 
a case is to prefix the number, if it is easily managed, as part of 
a compound, as in a dityapa rm/taut. dupayojanam starctm , “of 
ten-league-extent,” xii. 328. 23 ; or to put the dimension in an 
oblique case, as in 

elcdiJcahi yojanapatam vistdrdydmatah samara , 

“each (city w r as) one hundred leagues (of a league-hundred) 
alike in respect to breadth and length,” viii. 33. 19 (compare 
pramdndydmatah samah , of a man, i. 222. 31) ; but with such 


1 Here occurs a word rare enough in early texts to be noticed, mahd- 
rajata as gold- (colored people). Cf. JAOS. , xx., p. 221 for hiranya as 
silver. 

2 For the meter, cf. No. 37 in the Cloka-forms of my Great Epic. 
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an unmanageable number as that above it is more natural to 
have tlie construction of tbe second part of the sentence a geni- 
tive, with the dimension in the nominative. 

The locative gives the extent only when this is implied or 
conditioned by the context, as “on the way” (above) and in 
ehddava su has runt yojandndin samiurhritmn , adho bh.nmer 
mhasrem tar atm era prutisfhitum , (Mt. Mandara), “eleven 
thousand of leagues upraised, and supported on just as many 
thousands below the earth,” i. 18. 3. So “at six-rod-easts from 
the anthill” (above, p. 144), is only a location of place, not of 
extension; also kroyumutre (p. 140). 

Finally, 1 in estimating distance to a certain extent, the abla- 
tive may be used with some prepositions to convey the notion 
of exceeding the limit, or simply, beyond, while the ablative 
alone or with a indicates the limit itself up to -which the dis- 
tance implied extends. Of the first case an example is found 
united with the instrumental in 

xii. 33G. 9, Meroh mhasraih sa hi yojmutnam 

dvdtrihyato l rdhvani kai'ibhir niruktah, 

“this (white island) is said by the poets (to be) fromMeru more 
than thirty-two thousands of leagues” (by thousands more than 
thirty-two) . 

The antique expression milled, “up to the root,” is used, 
though rarely, both in this sense and in that of “from the root,” 
that is from the beginning, but it is significant that the epic 
usually expresses the idea by a compound, as in 

tcitah sarniilo hriyate nadikulCtd iva drumaJi , 

xii. 95. 21; or it is paraphrased, for example, na mulaghatcih 
kartavyedt , xii. 268. 12. Moreover, in words expressing dis- 
tance, the examples leave it a little doubtful whether the abla- 
tive means “from” or “up to,” but by analogy with the same 
phrase with the preposition it would seem that the latter idea 
was that of the simple ablative. Thus, to express the idea of a 
smell extending a boss we find kropamatrat pravdti and hroyat 


1 Of course I omit idioms which may be translated to give extent 
without really expressing this, such as brahmadisu trnantesu bhutesu 
parivartate, “pervades all beings from Brahman to grass,” iii. 2. 72 (a 
common phrase). 
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pradhavati (above, p. 146); tasyds tic yojanad gandham Gjic/h- 
ranta narco hhuui, i. 63. 82; ayojanasuf/andhin , i. 185. 21; and, 
in the province of sight, yojanad dad-rye , ii. 24. 22; ayojaua- 
sudarg.ana ; and finally, a with the ablative, as in loranGir ann- 
jagmus te tam a drstipathat ladle, “then they followed him with 
the eyes up to the limit of their vision,” ii. 2. 26. As with 
time-words, yttral is also used, yaoan. Carmanvati , “as far as 
the river,” i. 138. 74. 

Another reason for taking the ablative as one expressing the 
limit up to (rather than the origin) is that it thus offer’s a perfect 
parallel to the use of the ablative with time-words, for, as I 
shall show in the next section of this article, the idea of a simple 
time-ablative expressing the time after which any thing occurs 
is erroneous, though this is the only explanation of this ablative 
given by Speyer (and adopted by Whitney). On the contrary, 
the time-ablative, unless expressly accompanied with nrdhvam 
or its equivalent in the sense of “beyond,” always indicates 
time up to the limit expressed by the ablative, and so the 
extent-ablative indicates the extent up to the limit expressed by 
this case. With ad hi the ablative means above, over. 1 

When the name of a dimension is given, it is usually com- 
pounded with the number, and this has led Speyer in his excel- 
lent Sanskrit Syntax , §54 a), to remark that “when naming 
the dimension of a thing one does not use this accus. [of space], 
but avails one’s self of bahuvrihi compounds.” With few 
exceptions this is quite correct and as a general rule is perfectly 
unimpeachable. Thus in iii. 82. 107: 

ardhayojanav istarco pancciyojemam GyatG 
et Graft Deride to tic, 

“ of half-league-breadth, five leagues long (extended) — such is 
the size of Devikii.” 

vii. 66. 16, sattrinyadyojanayamG 2 trine; adyojanam tty at Go 

paycat pur a; caturvinyad redd hy tisid dhiranmayi, 


1 I take yojanad adhi in 0. ii. 619 in this sense, but B. 14, 54 has yoja- 
nav adhi (triyojanayatam sadma trisJchandham y. a.), and PW. inter- 
prets C. as “ a Yojana high.” This preposition, by the way, is used (in 
a way not recognized in PW. or pw.) with gen. of place, in H. ii. 79. 
12, sapatninam adhi vityam bhaveyam, “ over my rivals.” 

2 C. has saelvihgad", §1. 2,349, which inverts the ratio and makes 
ayama, length, into breadth. 
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“ol f thirty-six-league-length, tliirty leagues broad (extended), 
in the rear (and) in front twenty -four (leagues), was the golden 
wdlR 

This arrang'ement, by which one member is made a compound 
of the noun of dimension and the other has the participle, is 
quite a favorite. The following example illustrates it again, 
together with another illustration of the extent given by a num- 
ber-word, apparently in the accusative: 

xiv. 58. 33, Ito hi ndgaloko vdi yojandoii saharapah , 
c ‘ from here, the dragon-world (is) leagues by the thousand ;” 

ib. 37 and 40, ndyalokam vice pa ha, dadarpd ndyalokam ca 
yojanCtni sahasrapah . . . do drain, sa dadarpa, p a n c ay oj an a - 
vistdraru dyatcmi patayojanam, “he went to the dragon-world, 
and he saw the dragon-world, leagues by the thousand . . . and 
he saw the five-league-size gate, a hundred leagues extended.” 

Another example of the exceptional usage, whereby when 
uaming the dimension of a thing one uses the accusative, is 
given by this case : 

xii. 282. 7-8, (da dared) Vrtram dhisthita.m paroatopamani, 
yojandndm patdny urdhvam paneocehritam, arirndama, pat (mi 
vistarend ’ tha tnny era ’ bhyadhikdni vdi, “he saw Vrtra stand 
like a mountain five hundreds of leagues upraised on high (tall), 
and three hundred more in extent.” 

When two dimensions are given, they may follow adverbially, 
as in one of the examples above and in xii, 339, 9, patayojana- 
vistdre tiryay' urdhvam ca, “hundred-league-extent (peaks) 
transversely and up,” that is, two peaks having this extent in 
both directions; for vistar , vistdra is extent in general ( dJehya - 
uam hahuvistaram , “a long story,” vii. 52. 37; patayojana- 
and anekayojana-vistirna , of ocean, “leagues broad,” iii. 282. 
59 and 45), and may even limit, as a general term, dydma , 
which is always length, as in (dmyojancisamutsedhd) yojandyd- 
mavistard , “(two leagues high and) a yojana-length-extent 
weapon,” vii. 175. 97 (not in 0.). 

This last sentence (compare also the nalva citations, above, p. 
145) gives the regular word for height, which is construed in 
compound form, as here and in i. 29. 30: sad ucchrito yojandni 
c/ajas taddviyvndyatah kurmas triyojanotsedho dapayojana- 
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mandalaJj , “an elephant six leagues upraised and twice as 
extended 5 a three-league-lieight and teu-league-circle tortoise” 
(in English, three leagues tall and ten round). 

ON V. 

Although no word in the epic expresses the relation between 
the diameter and the circumference, yet this relation is given 
in figures, as applying to the size of the sun, the moon, and the 
“planet” that swallows them, the moon being rather larger 
than the sun . 1 The account of the size, will be found at vi. 11. 
3 (Rfdiu); 12. 40 ff. ; of the cause of eclipse, i. 19. 9 [ralnt- 
muA'ha). The relation between the diameter and the circum- 
ference differs inversely according to the size of the object, the 
greatest circle having the smallest ratio. ’ Of the three heavenly 
bodies, Svarbhanu or Rfihu (the devouring planet) is circular, 
parimandala, no less than the moon and the sun, so that n r 
can be established in this case as well as in the others. Its 
diameter, viskambha (breadth), is twelve thousand leagues, yoja- 
nas , and “in its circumference and extent,” parindhcna vipulnt- 
vena ca, it is “thirty-six thousand sixty hundred” or 42,000 
leagues, as say the Pauranic sages, bud huh pdurdn ikdh . The 
moon’s diameter, viskambha, is eleven thousand and its circle, 
mandala, is thirty- three (thousand) and “sixty-less-one” (hun- 
dreds, given in the text as the viskambha , but this must be 
parindha , as in the preceding case), making the. sum in thou- 
sands (33) and in hundreds (59) equal in all to 38,900. The sun 
in diameter is “eight thousand and two more,” anye, and its 
circle is equal to thirty (thousand), mandalaih triiujutu saiuam, 
and fifty-eight (hundred) in extent, vijmlatvena, or 35,800. 
Thus (instead of 7r=3.1416): 


1 This is not strange. In fact, the full moon in India on a clear night 
certainly looks larger than the sun even when the latter is on the hori- 
zon. Especially at the end of a dusty day; when the moon seems 
twice the size even of the harvest moon of this country. But this is 
not the only reason for the great size attributed to the heavenly bodies 
as compared with that assigned by the Greeks. Even the stars are 
regarded as huge worlds “because though small as lamps in appearance 
they are so far removed ” (the passage is given in my India, Old and 
Neio, p. 59, from iii. 42). 
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Rfiliu, 12,000: 42,000 tt= 3. 50 
Moon, 11,000: 38,900 tt=3.53+ 

Snn, 10,000: 35,800 tt=3.5S 

Tli ere is n o tiling to indicate that the yojanu here used is the 
special astronomical yojanu of later works. According to the 
Suryasiddlulnta, iv. 1, the sun’s diameter is 0,500 (astronomical) 
yojunas , and the moon’s is 480, while w in that work is 3.1023 
and 3.14130, according to circumstances ("Whitney’s notes, 
JAOy S', vi. pp. 183 and 201). A little later, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Aryabhata (Thibaut, Astronomic, etc., p. 75, in Bidder’s 
(xrundriss) knew that 7r=3. 1410, and it seems grotesque enough 
that even an epic poet could give such statements as those made 
above, if he had an approximate notion of the true relation. 
For it is not as if the author carelessly (poetically) said that 
the sun’s circumference is about three and a half times its diam- 
eter. The numbers are given in detail for three different circles 
and show that the calculation had been made in each case. But 
any boy with a string and a tree-stump could get nearer to! the 
true ratio than 3.5. 


[To toe continued.] 



A Phoenician Royal Inscription . — By Charles C. Torrey, 
Professor in Yale University, Hew Haven, Conn. 

In the summer of the year 1900, a number of stones, hearing 
the same Phoenician inscription in somewhat varied form, were 
unearthed near Sidon. They formed part of an extensive ruin, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected until accident 
brought it to light. 

The locality is somewhat less than two miles north of the 
modern city, half way up the slope of the hills, which face the 
sea and are here about half a mile distant from it. At this 
point the Auwaly river breaks through, and the hills rise very 
abruptly from it, especially on the south side, where the ruin 
just mentioned was discovered. It has long been known that 
large buildings of some sort must have stood in this neighbor- 
hood, for great blocks of hewn stone have been found, in con- 
siderable number, on either side of the river. The bridge 
which crosses the Auwaly here is built in part of such blocks, 
the position of the marginal draft on some of them showing that 
they were not originally intended for their present place. 

There is good reason to believe that the ancient city of Sidon 
extended far beyond the limits of the present city, especially to 
the northward. Indeed, we have some evidence that it reached 
even to the locality just described. The geographer Dionysius 
Periegetes (third or fourth century A.D.) says of Sidon, in an 
oft'-quoted passage, that it was situated cc on the Bostrenus.” 
It is quite beyond question that the Auwaly river is here meant, 
but few in modern times have been disposed to believe that the 
old city actually extended so far; see, for example, the article 
“Bostrenus” in the new edition of Pauly’s Meal-EncyelopdcKe. 
It is quite possible, however, that the statement of Dionysius 
was literally accurate; at any rate, the evidence now brought to 
light must re-open the question. 

The discovery of the inscriptions was on this wise. "Work- 
men engaged in removing the stones of a large wall which had 
been partially uncovered came upon a block with an inscribed 
face. Ho sooner had this been removed than another, similarly 
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inscribed, was found. Others followed, until (as was reported) 
five in all bad been taken out. 1 

Happening to be in Sidon soon after this, in tlie fall of 1900, 
and bearing of tlie discovery of tbe inscriptions, I visited tbe 
spot several times, and also managed, after some difficulty, to 
get sight of one of tbe inscribed stones — tbe same one which is 
reproduced in tbe present article, though its two pieces were 
then in different localities, and it was not until some time later 
that I was able (thanks to the help of Professor Jewett, of the 
University of Minnesota) actually to get possession of it. A 
rather poor squeeze made from one of tbe other stones gave 
valuable help. Tbe inscription presented the usual proportion 
of difficulties, though nearly every letter could be made out 
with tolerable certainty. All its most important features, how- 
ever, were plain at the first glance. The building from which 
the stones had been taken was a temple, built and dedicated to 
the god Esmun by Bad-‘Astart, King of Sidon, “grandson of 
King Esmun { azar.” The points of contact with the Esmun- 
‘azar inscription were also sufficiently obvious, and seemed to 
furnish a clue to the relative position occupied by this king Bad- 
‘Astart in the Sidonian dynasty already partially known. The 
new inscription thus proved to be one of no ordinary importance. 

As for the temple-ruin, the little that could be seen consisted of 
portions of two parallel walls running east and west. Each was 
built of nearly cubical blocks of limestone, from three to four 
feet in thickness. The upper wall consisted of two courses of 
stone; that is, was seven or eight feet in thickness. The lower 
wall, perhaps fifty yards further down the slope of the hill, was 
still more massively built. The whole edifice, thus solidly con- 
structed, and of such imposing dimensions, was situated just at 
the turn of the mountain, where the river valley opens out into 
the narrow maritime plain. It is an ideal site for a temple, the 
outlook embracing a wide strip of the sea, the picturesque river 
below, and the whole extent of the deep valley beyond; it is, 
moreover, the one spot near Sidon where a comparatively unob- 
structed view eastward is to be had. 

I was unable to gain sufficiently exact information as to the; 
position of the inscribed stones in the wall (it was the lower 

1 Regarding the subsequent discovery of a sixth stone, see below, 
P- W8. 
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wall) where they were found. Of this, however, I was repeat- 
edly assured by workmen who had seen them in situ , that they 
occupied no typical position, hut that the inscribed face was 
sometimes uppermost, and again beneath, or on one of the per- 
pendicular sides. All five were found very near together, the 
blocks containing them being of the same general shape and size 
as those already described, and situated in the core of the wall, 
so that no one of them could have been seen when the edifice 
was completed. 

The inscription was not exactly the same in all cases. On 
two of the stones it was practically identical with the one which 
I was so fortunate as to secure; the only differences, so far as I 
could ascertain, being due to peculiarities of orthography, or to 
the carelessness of the stone-cutter. My knowledge of one of 
these two (which I shall cite, for convenience, as Inscription B) 
was gained from an imperfect copy — not a squeeze — made by one 
who was quite unable to read the inscription; the other — the 
one from which the squeeze above mentioned was made — I was 
permitted to see on one occasion, but only for a moment, not 
long enough to enable me to study it, or even to make a hasty 
copy. This latter inscription, a very carefully executed and 
well-preserved specimen, exhibited one or two forms of letters 
which were so peculiar as to lead me to doubt its genuineness; 
these doubts I have since withdrawn, however, and shall have 
occasion to refer to it (citing it as Inscription C) once or twice 
in the sequel. On a fourth stone (Inscription D) — to judge 
again from a single copy — the wording was somewhat abridged; 
moreover, in this case just half of the inscription was missing, 
and it was evident that it had originally occupied two adjacent 
stones, in two long lines and the beginning of a third, instead 
of filling five or six lines on a single stone. Regarding the fifth 
stone which was reported to have been found I could gain no 
information at all. Possibly it may have contained the missing 
half of the two lines just mentioned. 1 

It remains to describe the stone containing the inscription 
(designated as A) which is published and commented upon in 
the following pages. 

1 All of these stones were “on the market,” and at least two of them 
had left Sidon before my arrival. I do not know what has become of 
any one of them excepting the one which I myself purchased. 
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It is a slab of soft limestone, three and one-half feet in length, 
one foot and eleven inches wide, and five inches thick. It 
seems to have been sawn from one of the blocks described 
above as forming the building units of the temple, and to have 
been accidentally broken in ‘the process, so that it now consists 
of two pieces, which join fairly well. Fortunately, this break 
has not obliterated any letters which cannot be supplied with 
certainty. In the lower right-hand corner, a piece which con- 
tained several letters or parts of letters has been broken away. 
The surface of the stone is not evenly weathered, but is some- 
what more worn towards the left side. For this reason, a 
number of the characters on the smaller piece are nearly oblit- 
erated, while those on the larger fragment are for the most part 
very distinct. 

The inscription is in four and one-half lines, the number of 
letters to the line varying between nineteen and twenty-four. 
The end of the line happens in each case to coincide with the 
t end of a word . 1 The characters used are of a type identical 
with that which appears in the inscriptions of Tabnit and 
Esmun'azar. The only letter whose shape seems to deserve 
special mention is the D which stands at the beginning of the 
fourth line. So far as j&s form is concerned, it might well he a ) 
(though somewhat long, and with not quite the usual slant) ; 
but if I am right in my understanding of the passage, the letter 
is a form of ID, differing but very slightly, after all, from the 
one which is seen at the end of the first line. 

The workmanship is generally very good, though occasionally 
a trifle careless. The letters were originally colored with red 
paint, which still appears very distinctly in the better preserved 
parts of the stone, and can often be found by lightly scratching 
the surface in the more weathered portions. 

The text of the inscription follows. Letters destroyed either 
wholly or partially by the accidental breaking of the stone are 
indicated by square brackets [ ] ; letters which cannot be clearly 
made out or which for any reason should be designated as 
uncertain, by a dot placed above. 


1 In the parallel inscriptions, on the other hand, it happens in several 
cases that a word is divided between two lines. 
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A Phoenician Royal Inscription. 

>S ss Sinr [ n i snn^n 

vn\r\mQ&ifri 

This I should divide as follows: 

po p p anx pa mn^ id po 

D’ piO DJHtf pD “lUttOTO 

p to ‘jto p 5 fb r\un pK DD *1 
PnP p r ron m* is^J *ip 

TOp isr pTOP 

Translation. 1 2 

The king Bad-iAstart, king of the Sidonians, grandson of the 
king | Esmun'azar, king of the Sidonians; reigning in s Sidon- 
on-the-Sea, | High Heavens, [and] the Resep District, belong- 
ing to Sidon ; who built | this house like the eyrie of an eagle ; 
(he) built it for his god, | Esmun, the Holy Lord. 

Commentary. 

Line 1. Regarding the name Bad- (or Bod-) ‘Astart, 113 
mrw “ Offshoot (or Branch) of Astarte,” see Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraph, ?'&, p. 134, note 4. A 
king of Sidon bearing this name is known to us from the inscrip- 
tion 018. I 4. On the question whether our king is to be iden- 
tified with this one, or with either “Strato” mentioned by 
Greek writers, see below. 

The word *pD, in the middle of the line, is entirely broken 
away. 

WW as usual for the people, or the political unity (as almost 
always on the coins of Sidon, for example) ; for the city itself, 


1 It is hardly necessary to say that this translation is offered as an. 
attempt, not as the final solution. No one can realize more keenly than 
I the uncertain character of many of the conclusions which are reached 
in the following pages. 

2 Or, ruling over. 
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p¥, so in lines 2 and 3 — in the latter case, the city inclusive of 
its outlying districts. The letters of the word are all distinctly 
legible. 

nryjwK p p, “Grandson of King Esrnnxdazar.” The 
very same words in the Esmunlazar inscription, line 14. As 
will soon appear, the coincidence is not merely verbal, but the 
same king — the one known to us as Esmunfazar I. — is meant in 
both inscriptions. It is unfortunate for us that Bad-‘Astart 
should have omitted to give the name of his father. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a plausible reason for the omission, 
even if we suppose the father to have been King Tabnit. It is 
possible, however, that the latter was the uncle of Bad- { Astart, 
not his father. See further below. 

Line 2. Q* pJO. In Inscription 0, this is written D* plDN, 
that is, this text affords us a new example of the rare 
form nK of the preposition 3, a fortunate circumstance. It is 
plain that D* p ¥ is the equivalent of the phrase Q* pjf, 
which occurs twice (lines 16 and 18) in the EsmmTazar inscrip- 
tion. 1 2 In the latter passages, there is nothing to show that the 
phrase meant anything more definite than c the parts of Sidon 
adjoining the sea.’ In the new inscription, on the other hand, 
if my reading of it is not erroneous, three separate and definite 
districts c c belonging to Sidon ” are mentioned by name ; and 
in such a way as to imply that these three districts comprised in 
themselves all the territory properly included within the limits 
of the city. The name “ Sidon-on-the-Sea,” as the designation 
of one (and apparently the principal one) of these districts, 
suggests first of all the cape on which the modern city stands. 
Here, of course, was the citadel, and the most important part, 
of the ancient city, and it is highly probable that this was the 
d> py of our inscriptions. The district bearing this name 
may, however, have included also an adjoining portion of the 
maritime plain ; see further below. 

Line 3. DO") An extremely interesting phrase, 

especially because it at once suggests the problematic DTlNDOtP 

1 For a third (probable) variation of this phrase, see below, page 172. 

2 The reading of Inscription 0 is noteworthy here. In the second 
0 °f DDtSb the shank of the letter slants sharply to the right , and the 
top has a somewhat unusual shape ; the resulting character does not 
closely resemble any known Phoenician letter (it certainly is not £)). 
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of tlie Esmun'azar inscription (lines 16 and 17), with which it 
is certainly to he connected. As the name of a district — which 
seems to be absolutely required in the Bad-‘Astart inscription — 
it can only have designated the heights just back of Sidon, 
including probably in that case a strip of hill-country extend- 
ing as far northward as the city itself extended. The name 
“ High Heavens ” is a fanciful one, it is true ; but abundant 
parallels in this regard can be found among Semitic place-names. 
Regarding the use of the twice-repeated 01*1^ □ in the 
Esmun'azar inscription, I confess to some perplexity. This 
much, indeed, seems now to be established by the new evidence, 
that the letters are to be divided in the way just indicated, 
DD&* being the noun, “heavens, 55 and D11K (DTffitf* 3 ) the 
attributive adjective, “glorious, mighty. 551 Two difficulties 
seem to stand in the way of regarding this phrase as merely 
another form of the name given by the Sidonians to the hill- 
district of their city : (1) We should expect the form of a 

proper name such as this to be fixed, not variable ; (2) the 
meaning “hill-district,” while it suits the context admirably in 
Esm., line 17, does not, at first sight, seem to be in place in 
line 16. But these two difficulties are more apparent than real. 
As for the variation in the form of the name, such unstable 
usage in the case of local designations is very frequently met 
with, 2 especially where the name has been only a short time in 
use, as may well have been true in this case. It is possible, of 
course (though the supposition is not a necessary one), that the 
district was first named in this way in the time of Bad- c Astart, 
and that the adjective D*b “high, lofty,” was very soon im- 
proved to the more high-sounding TTK, “glorious, mighty. 5> 
As for the context of the word in Esm., line 16, the whole pas- 
sage (lines 16, 17) runs as follows : “It was we who built . . . P 


Moreover, in DEH the second letter is not but * ! These singular 
variations, with the reading for p| in line 4 (see below), and one or 
two minor peculiarities, seemed to me at first to prove beyond question 
that Inscription C was a forgery. I am inclined now to think that even 
such blunders as these may have been possible for a Phoenician stone- 
cutter. My copies of B and D (untrustworthy, to be sure) both give 

D£T!DW. 

1 Compare the use of this adjective in E§m. line 9, Ma‘§ftb line 6. 

2 The variation between 0* pv and D* pK in these same 
inscriptions, is a somewhat similar case. 
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the temple of ‘Astart in Sidon-on-the Sea, and who made ‘Astart 
to dwell in QD& ; and it was we 17 who built a temple to 

E, smiui in the mountain, and made him dwell in DD£^ 

□TIN-” At first sight, one temple only seems to he thought of 
in line 16, as only one is intended in line 17 ; and in that case, 
D*T7N could not he the name of the hill-district. But 
the wording in line 10 is not quite parallel to that in line 17 ; 
notice the repetition of the name ‘Astart. It is more probable 
that two temples are intended in line 10, one in the sea-district 
and another in the hills overlooking the city. Recollect that 
the mother of Esmun‘azar was a priestess of ‘Astart ; it must 
he borne in mind also that the verb in such passages as 
these may be a technical term referring to some special cere- 
mony, which might have the nature either of the dedication of 
a new building or of the re-dedication of an old building. In 
view of all these facts, it seems to me that no other theory can 
hold its ground against this one, that DD“1 WDW and WQW 
□tin are merely slightly differing forms of the same phrase, 
which is everywhere to be regarded as the proper name of the 
hill-district included in the city of Si don. 1 

£"Jt£H pN, “The District of Resep (or Restlp).” If the 
designation 0* |“E» included merely the cape where the modern 
city stands, it is easy to determine the position and the approxi- 
mate limits of the pK. It could only be the region 

lying east and north of the cape, the strip of nearly level plain 
between the mountains and the sea, running northward perhaps 
as far as the Auwaly river. 2 We should then have three dis- 
tricts which are topographically very well defined, and which 
would comprise all the territory that we know to have been 


1 Why the word should have been chosen, in naming this dis- 

trict, it is perhaps useless to conjecture. Flights of fancy are not 
easily followed. But the use of the adjective CTntf seems to show 
that the meaning of in the phrase was neither simply “skies” 

nor “heights.” Perhaps the region was thought of as being in an 
especial degree the ‘abode of the gods.’ It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had not contained a number of conspicuous temples. And finally, 
it is quite possible that the designation was very short-lived, and 
employed in its day chiefly by the members of this royal family. 

2 This region is now occupied, for the most part, by the famous 
orange groves of Sidon ; but traces of the old city are still to be found, 
here and there, if the spade goes far below the surface. 
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included in the city proper. The plain to the southward seems 
to have been used only as a burying-ground. It is, of course, 
possible that the term ft* [ptf] ffttf included more than the 
cape ; on this supposition, any attempt to determine the limits of 
the three districts must be fruitless. 

Jft^fQ. The crack passes directly through the letter ft, so as 
to efface the perpendicular stroke across the top line. I have 
therefore marked it with a dot, although the reading is practi- 
cally certain. 

‘jtS'D. Of the two dotted letters, the first is entirely gone, 
but the hole in the stone is of such a shape and size as to show 
that the missing character must have been either VA or ty. The 

following is practically certain, for the horizontal line, with 
the angle at the left, remains distinct, and it is quite plain that 
the letter was not continued downwards. My copies of B and 
G both read here; in I), this part of the inscription is miss- 
ing. Compare the use of ^J^ft (participial noun, as here) in 
Esm. line 9. The word is evidently to be connected with the 
preceding, not with the following; p begins a new clause. 
The preposition ft in Jft^ft (line 2), whose force extends also 
over the following names of the Sidonian distracts, may be 
either the preposition of place, “ruler in Sidon-ou-the-Sea, 
&c.”, or the complement of the verbal idea, “ruling over ” 
these districts. 

p. My copy of C reads p in the place of these two letters, 
and this reading seems to be confirmed by the squeeze. But 
the squeeze is quite untrustworthy at this point ; and as my 
copy was from memory (see above) and before I had 

translated this part of the inscription, the variant reading 
deserves little confidence, especially as both letters are perfectly 
plain on stone A. 

Line R *1tWft2fft. On the form of the ft, see above, page 
160. In what follows, ft might be read (twice) instead of ft, 
but no plausible reading would result, so far as I can see. On 
the other hand, the comparison of this temple, perched in its 
commanding position on the spur of the mountain, with “the 
eyrie of an eagle ” would be a happy one, though something of 
an exaggeration, fttf is probably ftl^ (or ftVf), “rock,” so that 
ft¥ is the rock or crag where the eagle dwells. 

nftift. The letters are somewhat widely separated, but all 
three are very distinctly legible. In place of the Jft, Inscription 
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C gives distinctly and unmistakably 1, the upright stroke of 
the character being unusually long. 

pi. If I have divided the text correctly, this word begins a 
new clause, the preceding noun ]“Q being the direct object of 
the p) at the end of line 3. The object is then understood with 
the verb in line 4. Inscription D cuds with the words jTN 
i ron, which stand at the beginning of line 3 (the preceding 
words, in the second half of line 2, are missing; see above). 

The * is hardly legible. All this portion of the stone 
is very much weathered. 

Line 5. ]\mvbx The • is almost entire, and the upper 
part of the fj is preserved ; both letters are unmistakable. The 
remaining space at the beginning of the line was of course 
occupied by the two characters K 1 ?- 

CHp An accident to the stone has somewhat obscured 

the lower part of the p. "UP is probably u lord,” though 
the word has not been found elsewhere in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions. 2 £Hp might be either adjective or noun (as usually in 
Hebrew), but is probably the former, whose plural occurs in 
the expression Q£Hp “holy gods,” Esm. 9, 22. Finally^ 

the whole phrase, ttflp “W iinds an extremely inter- 

esting and important parallel in the passage Esm. 17, where the 
reading given by Lidzbarski (. Ilan clinch , p. 418) is i- [OtJ'X'7 
t£Hp. It would be obvious, even without further evidence, 
that the Bad- 4 As tart inscription furnishes the true reading of 
this hitherto doubtful passage ; there is, however, additional 
evidence sufficient to prove not only the identity of the two 
phrases, but also to show that one and the same temple is men- 
tioned in the two passages, as will appear in the sequel. 


Several noteworthy verbal coincidences with the EsmuiTazar 
inscription have been pointed out in the preceding pages; and 
when it is remarked in addition that king Bad- £ Astart styles 
himself a “grandson of Esmnn‘azar,” nrjWWN p p, the 
probability becomes very strong that we have found a new 
member of the famous dynasty. Fortunately, however, the 
evidence is such as to lead to much more definite conclusions, 
and the value of the new inscription is enhanced accordingly. 
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As lias already been observed, above, it is tbe passage Esm. 
line 17 which affords tbe all-important point of connection >vitli 
our inscription. The full text of the passage is as follows : 

'men “iro \y unp pm 1 ! ni p m pro*o 

dtin nm ; “And it was we who built a temple to Esmun 
the Holy Lord, by the spring pT, in the mountain, and made 
him to dwell in [the district] □1“!^ 00t£V’ The detailed man- 
ner of the description of this particular temple is noticeable ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance for us, for it enables us to 
recognize with certainty in this house for Esmun, of which the 
queen-mother Em- (or Am-) ‘Astart, speaking for herself and her 
dead son, says, “we built it,” the very same temple whose ruin 
now stands on the hill above the Auwaly river. The coincidences 
already noticed, that the temple was in each case “in the moun- 
tain” and dedicated “to Esmun the Holy Lord,” might not 
be sufficient of themselves to put the identification beyond 
question ; but when the remaining item of the description, the 
mention of a “ spring ; however the second word of 

this phrase may be translated), is added, the proof is quite con- 
clusive. There is only one spring of any importance in all the 
mountain district adjoining Sidon, and that one is on the hill- 
side near the Bad- ‘Astart ruin. It is about two hundred yards 
distant, in the direction of Sidon, in a recess of the mountain 
slightly below the level of the temple, and in full view from it. 
The fountain itself is now quite concealed from sight, for it lies 
well below the surface of the ground, and its waters disappear 
at once, but reappear a dozen paces to the northwest, where 
the mouth of a tunnel, now hidden by bushes, is seen in the 
hillside. From this point the waters are led by a remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct straight through the mountain to the • 
gardens of the city. 1 

1 1 could see nothing to indicate that the fountain itself had its origin 
in a similar tunnel-aqueduct, but this may possibly have been the case, 
water being conducted hither from some point on the Auwaly far to 
the eastward. Supposing this to have been true, the present argument 
would not be affected, for the juxtaposition of artificial spring and 
temple would be the best of evidence that the aqueduct was of Phoe- 
nician origin. It may be that the problematic p*T contained some 
reference to this most important bit of engineering. Is it not possible to 

fall back on the Arabic J*. “lead, conduct,” and interpret ^71? \V’ 
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The temple on the “Bostrenus”, then, is included in the list 
of buildings claimed by Em-‘Astart and her son. It is of course 
beyond question, however, that Bad-‘Astart, and not Esmun - 
‘azar II., was the one who built the house ; or rather, — to speak 
accurately, — that he was the one who began the work and car- 
ried it on for some time, whether he finished it or not. It fol- 
lows, that the reign of Bad-‘Astart came between those of 
Tabnit and Esmun £ azar II.; in all probability, his was the only 
reign in that interval. The time during which he occupied the 
throne must have been brief, probably only a few years, for we 
know that Esmun ‘azar was quite young (perhaps a mere, boy) at 
the time of his accession. It is perhaps most likely that Bad- 
‘Astart was the elder brother of Esmun ‘azar, though he may 
have been his half-brother, and possibly was not the son of 
Tabnit at all. 1 Supposing him to have been the son of the 
last-named king, we should gain at least one more bit of infor- 
mation as to his personal history. King Tabnit himself died in 
middle life ; a and even his eldest son must have beeii a young 
man at the time of the father’s death. 


“fountain that is conducted,” “conduit-spring”? We could then 
compare the name of the Jerusalem aqueduct, rfcw- 

1 In this case, the fact that Bad-‘A§tart omits the name of his father 
in the inscription would receive a probable explanation, namely, that 
the latter never occupied the throne. 

2 As the evidence on which this statement rests is not generally 
known, I subjoin it here : When the sarcophagus of Tabnit was ex- 
humed, in the year 1887, and the lid was removed, the body of the king 
was found to be in a very good state of preservation. It was lying in a 
brownish-colored, somewhat “oily” fluid, which nearly filled the sar- 
cophagus. The eyes were gone ; the nose, lips, and the most prominent 
part of the thorax, which had not been covered by the liquid, had 
decayed away ; in other respects, however, the corpse was like that of 
a man only recently buried. It was but slightly emaciated ; plenty of 
flesh remained on both face and limbs, and the skin was soft to the 
touch. The vital organs and viscera had not been removed (a note- 
worthy circumstance), and were perfectly preserved. Dr. Shibly 
Abela, of Sidon, a physician of education and experience, remarked 
that the face showed traces of small-pox ; it was not apparent, 
however, that the king had died of that disease. The color of the skin 
was described as somewhat “coppery,” the tinge being perhaps due to 
the influence of some substance, or substances, held in solution by the 
enveloping fluid. The fluid itself may have been partly, or even 
wholly, rain-water, which finds its way into most of the tombs about 
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As for tlie assertion of Em- ‘Astart, c ‘ We built” the temple, 
it may he explained in more than one way. This daughter of 
Esrnun ‘azar I., and priestess of ‘Astart, may well have coop- 
erated with the young king Bad- ‘Astart in this undertaking 
(especially if he was her own son), or even have been the mov- 
ing spirit in it. More probably, however, the words of the 
epitaph are literally true, the fact being that Bad- ‘Astart died 
before the work was finished, whereupon the queen-mother and 
her son completed the building and inducted the god Esrnun 
into his new abode. 

The genealogical table of the Esmun‘azar dynasty, as now 
known to us, would therefore have the following form : 

Esrnun ‘azar I. 


Tabnit • Em- ‘Astart 


Bad- ‘Astart Esmun‘azar II. 

It is an interesting question, whether the name of this same 
king Bad- ‘Astart is known to us from, any other source. 
Neither one of tlie two kings mentioned by Greek writers under 
the name “Strato” (%Tpdrw) can be thus identified. The first 
of these was the well known friend of the Athenians, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth century B.C. The length 
and character of his reign would ill accord with what we know 
of the brief career of young Bad- ‘Astart. The date of this 


Sidon ; but in any case it is evident, from the facts just given, that the 
body of the king had been skilfully embalmed. I do not know that 
any similar case has ever been observed and reported. After the body 
had been removed from the sarcophagus and exposed to the sun, it 
decomposed and shrunk to withered skin and bones in a very short 
time. 

My chief authority for these facts is the Rev. William K. Eddy, of 
Sidon, a keen observer and cautious reporter, who was one of 'the few 
who saw and touched the body of Tabnit when it was first exposed to 
view. Mr. Eddy was positive in his opinion that the king, at the time 
of his death, had not passed middle life j the face, he thought, was 
that of a man of less than fifty years of age. 
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Strato, moreover, is probably more than half a century earlier 
than that of the Esmun'azar dynasty — though this is a matter 
still in dispute. And finally, if the Delos bilingual inscription 
{CIS. I 114) can be admitted as evidence, 1 the Phoenician 
name, of which XrpaTuv was the accepted Greek representative 
(not { corruption’), was in this case not A>m/-‘Astart, but 4 A hd- 
4 A start. 

The other “Strato ” named by the Greek writers is the mon- 
arch who was reigning in Sidon at the time when Alexander the 
Great invaded Phoenicia, and who was deposed at that time. 
It is plain that this king, also, may be left out of account here. 

In the Phoenician inscription CIS. I 4, on the other hand, it 
is quite likely that we may recognize our temple-builder. The 
inscription is that of a Sidonian king Bad-‘Astart. The stone 
containing it is now in the Louvre. The text runs as follows: 

oto dbo mo 
mnw m ♦ 
mfifipy m p d dj-n 
pN pp rVK DJTO pD 

mmyh Pn 1 ? r - - 

Passing through Paris in the summer of 1901, I had an oppor- 
tunity to re-examine this inscription with some care. All of 
the letters in the transcription given above are quite certain, 
with the possible exception of the f in line 5. The ^ in line 1 
has been broken aw r ay, but can be supplied with certainty. Of 
the seven or eight other letters of the inscription which are 
more or less obliterated, each one is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by the traces which remain 2 * or by the context ; in almost 
every case, the evidence of both kinds is quite satisfactory. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the stone, a large piece has been 
broken away, and the gap extends into the beginning of the fifth 
line. At the veiy beginning of the line, before the letter f, there 
is space sufficient for two letters ; too large a space for a single 


1 It is at all events the inscription of a Phoenician king, named 
mn^ my, who was friendly to the Greeks, and lived in the fourth 
century B.C. (judging from the Greek palaeographical evidence). 

2 The portion of ‘the letter )£ which remains at the end of line 4, for 

example, could not possibly be a part of any other character. 
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letter (judging from the scale of those adjacent), and not large 
enough for three. The editors of the inscription in the Corpus 
Insoriptionnm Semi tic arum have adopted the strange conclusion 
that no Utters ever stood in this space; the main reason for the 
conclusion being evidently this, -that their translation would 
admit of no word between pK and f. But the traces of at 
least one letter can he seen with perfect distinctness, and I think 
it is hardly claiming too much to assert that parts of two letters 
can he made out. The character at the left is apparently ft. 
The curve at the end of the top stroke can he seen distinctly in 
the photograph published in the CIS. The top of the vertical 
stroke at the right is also plainly visible ; and the manner of the 
break between these two points suggests the top of the vertical 
cross-bar. Just at the right of this letter there appears a bit of 
nearly horizontal line, curving slightly downward at both ends. 
This might be the top of any one of the letters 3, 1 (or 1 ) , b 
yb £), or p. All of these traces are to be seen in the photograph 
just mentioned (as anyone can satisfy himself), and I made sure 
by repeated examination of the original that in every case we 
have to do with lines carved by the stone-cutter, not with mere 
accidental abrasions. In my own opinion, the missing word is 
□b and I would translate the whole inscription as follows: 1 2 3 

“In the month in the year of the accession of Bad- 

‘Astart, king of the Sidonians ; for that (or, when) Bad- ‘Astart, 
king of the Sidonians, built this column (?) of the Sea-District 
in honor of his god ‘AStart.” 

I have ventured to explain the difficult word (line 4) by 
the Assyrian surinmi, which appears to mean “ column, pillar 55 ; a 


1 As my translation differs at sevei-al points from the one given in the 
Corpus, I append the latter: “In mense... .in anno [regn]i regis 
Bodastrati, regis Sidoniorum, [dicavit] Bodasfcratus, rex Sidoniorum, 
planitiem terr[ae] [hujus] Deo suo Astartae.” “Dicavit” is the trans- 
lation of a supposed verb pft . 

2 It is barely possible that this word should have one more letter; 
there is room for another character at the right, and the stone is some- 
what broken away at that point. In all probability, however, the gap 
was left because of the imperfection in the stone. 

3 The attempt has often been made to explain both the pft* of this in- 
scription and the Assyrian surinnu by the aid of the word Ezra 

5:3. But the latter is merely the result of text-corruption, as the old 
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see Delitzseh, Hand wort erbue.h , s. v. It is plain that the struc- 
ture which was “built” in this case was not a temple of any 
kind. The king, who had only just come to the throne, had 
not had time for any such building operations ; moreover, the 
word would then certainly have been used. But the erec- 
tion of a pillar, or monument, to ‘Astart would be a very nat- 
ural proceeding on the part of the newly-crowned king. This 
monument, apparently in distinction from others already exist- 
ing, is spoken of as that “of the sea-district.” If my restora- 
tion of the text is correct here, we have a third form of the 
name of this district, D* standing side by side with 
and 0* pN ptf. 

There is of course nothing in all this to prove that Bad- 
4 Astart the grandson of EsmiuTazar is the one named in this 
last inscription. The identity of name, however, combined 
with the slight verbal coincidences, the honor paid to ‘Astart at 
the beginning of the reign, and the palaeographical evidence, 
which would assign the inscriptions to approximately the same 
date, may be said to render the identification probable. 

If the sarcophagus of King Bad- ‘Astart should at last come 
to light, we have reason to hope that it would give us new and 
important information regarding this royal family. Both his 
predecessor and his successor on the throne were buried in 
Egyptian sarcophagi furnished with Phoenician inscriptions ; 
and it is an interesting possibility, or even probability, that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Sidon another of the same 
kind is hidden away — unless, indeed, the fragment described by 
Clermont Ganneau in his JStudes o V Archeoloyie Orientals , i. 
91 if., came from the sarcophagus of this king. 

There is new light to be expected from still another source. 
In the summer of 1901, the temple-ruin on the Auwaly w T as 
partially excavated by Macridy Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Because of the very limited time, as well as limited 


versions prove. The Greek of our canonical Ezra renders by xopqyia 
(^m while the Greek First Esdras has a reyij (— It is thus 

: ““ TV 

evident (though the evidence has been overlooked by all commentators 
and critics, so far as I am aware) that the original text had fOJK* 

‘ roof.’ The JO “7 following was responsible for part of the corruption, 
which was taken over from verse 8 into verse 9. 
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funds, at Ms disposal, lie could undertake nothing- beyond a sort 
of preliminary examination of the ruin ; this, however, as I 
have heard, was thoroughly and skilfully conducted. It is to 
be hoped that the results of this trial excavation may soon he 
published, with a full description both of the building itself 
and of the many and various objects — among them a sixth stone 
bearing the same inscription as the others — which were found. 
It is also very much to be desired that the whole site be 
thoroughly excavated, and that means be taken to preserve in 
as good condition as possible this sole surviving temple of old 
Phoenicia. 



# ■ 
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U A booh that is shut is bvi a btocb’* 
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